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SEVENTH MARRIAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Warning Voice,” “ Man and his Idol,” “ Mrs. Larkall’s 
Boarding School,” dc. 
—_—__.————__. 
CHAPTER VIL 
THE PORTRAIT-LOCKET. 
Oh, that Azrael's will might sweep 
O'er me with deadly blow, 
And send my aching spirit forth 
From this sad world below ; 
To dwell with thee, sweet brother mine, 
With thee in perfect rest, 
ee warm prayer that gushes up 
Tom out my weary breast. 
eis Caroline Phillipson. 
reflection, the terror which her twin-sister’s ab- 
acy app Ada Lomax somewhat subsided. 
PE ne all,” she tried to argue with herself, “the 
a rs ‘ave prevented her reaching the Tresillians’, 
i ~4 may have taken refuge at a friend's.” 
tive gi hot easy to believe that a delicate and sensi- 
Ser deal Passionately attached to her lady- mother and 
+ aay ing sister, would, of her own will, have left 
aaly icone - a whole night. But the 
ive w: 
aberinthe ro ‘as that some calamity had be- 


h . 
belive the fond sister would not suffer herself to 


She even brow iti 

P ght superstition to her aid 

ing 1} er aid, and recall- 

olf € rohin sympathy between Constance and her- 

bere roy. So many twins, she sought to convince 

tuust be already ons serious had happened, she 

ttt a naan, PY SOMO ste, ay 

i ho ald toe, bey ill or dying, I should know 

trie us.” Sets “aye, even if the whole world 

indi 

ton, ng acne as she might in these convic- 

araitng the our after hour, pale and trembling 

had happened Uant sister’s return. If nothing terrible 
Mt Was clear that she must goon come ; 


—— 
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a ee ee 


= 
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and, absorbed in this thought, the watcher almost for- 
got her still greater anxiety respecting her missing 
brother. 

Lady Lomax had been persuaded to retire to her 
own room, and Ada had ascertained that, overcome by 
fatigue, she had thrown herself on the bed, and was 
placidly sleeping. 

How the daughter dreaded the hour of her awaking! 

How her heart sank within her as she already heard, 
in anticipation, the two questions which the mother was 
sure to ask! Was there news of Arthur? Why had 
not Constance returned ? 

“Tf she would only come back before ma 
awakes!" she ejaculated, clasping her hands égether 
in the fervour of her heart’s wish. 

Then her eyes wandered to the clock on the mantel- 
piece, as they had done repeatedly since day-break. 

The hand was on the stroke of twelve. 

Terrified at the lateness of the hour, Ada sprang to 
her feet. She could endure herself no longer. 

“ Oh, cruel, cruel Constance!” she cried out, burst- 
ing into tears, “why do you notcome back? Why 
do you leave me in this torture and suspense? No, 
no, I will not blame you. Forgive me, forgive me 
the hasty words, for if danger has overtaken you, how 
can I ever forgive myself ?” 

Although her tears brought some relief to her over- 
charged heart, the fair girl’s nervous agitation became. 
so great that she found it impossible to remain still a 
moment. Unconsciously she began pacing the room, 
sweeping to and fro, with her fingers interlaced 
across her brow, and her head thrown back with the 
action of one driven to desperation. At length even 
this became intolerable. 








‘“IT must breathe the fresh air, if only fora moment,” 
she eried out. “I must find relief in action, in 
change. This room stifles me!” 

It was an hysterical feeling, the result of over-ex- 
haustion; but unable to fight against it, Ada hastily 
summoned a servant, and bidding her inform Lady 
Lomax, should she awake, that she would retura im- 
mediately, she rushed from the house, with the feeling 





GH) 


that, as she left the house, a man, who was approach- 
ing on the opposite side of the square, stopped, looked 
at her with an expression of surprise, and lounged 
away, still watching her over his shoulder. 

In this way he kept her in sight until she had 
quitted the square, and turned into the main thorough- 
fare which runs beside it. This was thronged at that 
hour, and Ada soon found the relief she had antici- 
pated from a sharp walk and the presence of a busy 
crowd, Change alone is medicine to the over-taxed 
brain; and she, who had found the burden of her 
misery intolerable in the house, took fresh heart and 
hope in these stolen moments of liberty. 

es half-hour having elapsed, she began to turn 
her steps homeward; and was drawing near the 
house, with a flushed check and elastic step, when 
Hamnet Tresiblian presented himself before her, raised 
his hat, and bowed with great formality. 

“ Will you pardon my stopping you, Miss Lomax?” 
he asked. 

“Certainly, Hamnet,” was her reply. ‘ Ab!” she 
added, suddenly observing something strange in his 
face as well as his manner, “you have news of 
Arthur?” 

“Hardly news,” he returned; “we have obtained 
what we believe to be a slight clue; but it may turn 
out that we are altogether mistaken.” 

“You will return with me to the house, and ex- 
plain the nature of your discovery ?” cried Ada. 

He shook his head. 

“Thank you, no,” he replied, in a cool, harsh man- 
ner. “Explanation would be premature. I.have only 
a question to ask. With your permission, I will ask 
it here.” 

“But surely, Hamnet,” pleaded the agitated girl— 
“surely you can tell me something to relieve our 
agonizing suepense? Is Arthur safe?—is heulive ?” 

“*T cannot say.” 

“Ah, you fear todoso. Your manner is strange 
and unnatural. ’Tis because you know the worst, and 
dread to tell me. Have no fear, Hamnet, I am a 
young, impulsive girl, but I have a good heart. I 





of a bird escaped from its cage. 
Absorbed in her own emotions, Ada did not notice 


can endure—anything !” 
Could she? Had sho not over-rated her heart's 
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Strength? and had those quivering lips and the 
pitcous moan that fellowed these words no signifi- 
cance ? 

Tears came into Hamnet Tresillian’s eyes, man as 
he was, while he listened. At another time he would 
have expressed his sympathy in many words, but not 


new. He might be moved to momentary pity, but the 
“Tmlac Garmeson, the accepted suitor,” and he was 
stone again. 

voice, “that nothing has transpired which you ought 
to know, or I would communicate it to you. We 
can possibly assist in strengthening it. You are 
aware that Arthur has of late been in pecuniary dif- 

Ada started and grew deathly pale. 

‘* 1—no—has he ? ” she faltered. 

“Tt is 
well known among his friends.” 

“He—he—told me he had been betting,” Ada 

at 

“ But he has paid his bets.” 

“All of them. Do you know how?” 

At this question the terrified and trembling girl, 
@ pace or two, and cauglit at the railings of the house, 
before which they stood, for support. 

“I will tell you, then—but pray calm yourself, 
There is ne eecasion for alarm. He has parted with 

valuables— including 
jewellery. Yeu did not know this?” 
.” 

“T thonght & likely. Im that way sufficient money 

was raised te 
By Gils means?” 

“ Yes.” 

The eyes of the agiteted girl seemed as if they 
as, clu g wt lhis arm, che ead: 

“ Are you sure of this?” 

Her eyelids dropped, herheld of Hiammet's arm re- 
laxed: it seemed for the momemit as if gke would 

Unconsciously to herself a few muttered words es- 
caped her lips. 
she murmured. 

Then, as if the sound ef her own voice had roused 
ness evidently forced, said, ia answer to the young 
man's last remark : 
this?” 

“ That is the point to which I was coming,” replied 
all-important point. The value ef the clue we have 
obtained depends upon information as to the precise 
whieh you will recognize as having belonged to him.” 

In speaking, he drew from his waistcoat-pocket the 
the daughter of Cooter, the man arrested at Poulter’s 
Rents. 
exclamation of surprise. 

“It was Arthur's,” she exclaimed, holding out her 

“Undoubtedly. These are his initials in eypher on 
the back. But are yeu prepared to say whether he 

“T am sure he had not.” 

“ You are quite sure?” 

“Pray reflect seriously on what you answer. 
Everything depends on it. Why are you so sure?” 
his disappearance. My poor sister stood by me as we 
examined it, and she was expressing her admiration 
was beautiful, but tov effeminate fer a man, and on 
this he promised that it should be hers when he was 

“ Perhaps, then, he gave it her?” 

“No. He did not when he left us, and we have 
important? How does so much depend on it ?” 

“ Pardon me,” said the other, with a serious face, 
is for your own peace of mind that I do so.” 

“ Peace of mind!” echoed the weeping girl. “ Alas! 
already know.” 

“ The news has reached you, then ?” 


T wo voices echoed that word simultaneously. 

One was thatof Ada Lomax, the other that of a 
man who looked over Hamnet Tresillian’s shoulder as 
he spoke. 

The girl looked up in alarm, and pressing her hands 
to her bosom, cowered before the face which glared 
upon her—the face of Imlac Garmeson. Hamunet, 
turning at the moment, also recognized his rival, and 
blushed as if detected in a crime. 

“ News ?—what. news?” asked the banker, trying 
to veil his malignant feelings under a forced smile. 

“ Hamnet—Mr. Tresillias—has some intelligence of 
Arthur,” Ada stammered out, trembling so that her 
teeth sliook. 

“ Indeed !” cried the banker, incredulously. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Hamnet, with what composure he 
could summon 

“ And pray what is the news?” 

“ That | would rather net say at this moment,” 
replied the young man, 

“You would rather not?” said Garmeson, in a 
mocking tone, “Ah! I expectedas much. And so 
you were telling Miss Lomax that you had news which 
yeu would rather mot tell her? Je-deed!” 

“De you doubt my word, sir?” demanded Hamnet, 


ng up. 

“I! Oh, no! hawen’t a Goubt about it. Not 

“And if you had, I have yet to learn,” cried the 
now excited youth, “by what right you intrude on 
this lady and myself, and tmterrupt private conversa- 
tion ™ 


“You want to know?” asked the banker, with 
provoking coolness. “ You hear him, Ada? You hear 
what it is he would know?” 

Terrified as much by be looks of the speaker as by 


the shelter of his roof, and ingui : 
her patient. ‘ ‘Inired anxionaly aftr 
Kier report was not satisfactory, 
The nurse was one of those quict 
little, but who make up-for fluen 
weight which they contrive to throw into their words, 
Voluble people perpetually talk and talk til] « nobod 
marks ‘em.” Mrs. Slade—that was the nuneve 
—seldom spoke, but never without her tt 
ducing thes de eect, - 
“ The was sleeping,” she now said, « 
restless, and there were symptoms of fon abe 


Persons whe Say 
Cy by the extra 


evidently suffered from great mental agitation.” 
Slade particularly apprehend?” 


“What did Mrs, 
the captain asked. 
She answered in two words: 
“ Brain fever.” 
“She would see that the doctor was j 
Rig. - a8 instantly sent 
“ Yes.” 
“Sho would have the result of his visit 
ty?” telegraphed 
“Zes." 
“ nd she would undertake to communicate by letter 
every change, for better or worse, which the patient 
ight extibit ?” 
also was undertaken, and Mrs, Slade was 
ped said Ha 
“ 1)” Sai vering. “ Though it is my wish 
this lady should receive every —— attention oe 
she vemains in this house, J am unacquainted even 
with ber name. Should it transpire, you will remem- 
ber it.” 
“ I aballl be sure to do so,” 
She curtsivd and went. 
The twit she was gono, Wavering reproached 


to 





his words, the unfortuuate girl raised her handsin a 


attitude. 
Tyce intnats ate bib ash fil ao warts between 
you '" she cried. “Ga, Hanmet, pray leave us, for my 


ROE em he yoann, SE 


“I must obey you, then. God knows whut bas. 
moved you to treat me thus, but if yourown heart dees 
net. reproach Twill not.” 

He hesitated for a moment, casting a bitterly resent- 
ful leok on Imiac Garmeson, then swallowing the 

that was wellnigh choking him, turned to go. 
oe ube ineteet that he did so, Ada put out her hand 
with some half-formed idea of detainiag him while she 
offered.a word of explanation, and in the act of doing 
‘so the winature-lockct fell to the ground. 

With a suppressed cry, the banker stamped his foot 
upon it. 

Pr Stay '” he exclaimed, addressing Hamnet in an 
insolent tone of command. “This trinket is yours. 
Take it!” 

He removed his foot, and pointed to the locket as it 
lay in the mud. 

“It is mime!” shrieked Ada, in mortal terror. 

“ No—fer I forbid you to accept it.” 

“But you do not know! ” she ejaculated. 

“T wilt not know. Come!” 

And he seized berroughly by the arm, and dragged ' 
her away. 

White with rage, Hamnet Tresillian sprang after, 
them; but Ada turned on him an imploring face, and’ 
granting the entreaty which he read there, he suffered | 
them to depart. { 

It was nearly an hour afterwards when Ada Lomaz | 
returned to the house in Ecclesten Square. 

Uer veil was down; ‘but it was easy te see that her | 
eyes were red with weeping, and that her face was 
ashy pale. 

As she ascended the stairs, a man of rough, dissi- 
pated appearance passed her rapidly, and without 
speaking. He did not stop until he had reached the 
street-door, which he opened and closed behind him 
with a crash. 

It was the man who had, at an earlier hour, been 
loitering about the square. 

Hardly giving a thought to him, Ada entered the 
drawing-room. 

There almost the first object that met her gaze was 
the form of Lady Lomax; she was stretched upon 
the floor insensible. 


CHAPTER VIL 
NEWS FROM THE RENTS. 
This week he hath been heavy, sour, sad, 
And much, much different from the man he was. 
Comedy of Errors. 
LeonarD HAVERING’s military duties obliged him to 
return to his quarters at Canterbury on the day after 
that on which the birthday festivities had been held 
at the house in Westbourne Park. 
Before leaving, he sent for the nurse who had been 





demon jealousy tugged at his heart, and whispered, 

“T assure you,” he said, in a calm, unsympathising 
have, as I have said, a clue—a very slight one. You 
ficulties ?” 

“ There isno doubt of it,” was the answer. 
ee And bad lost ?* 

‘“Seme—some of them.” 
unable to maintain her self-possession, staggered back 

“No,” she sighed, just audibly. 
his horses awd most of his aio | 

“ft 

yoo my debts.” 

‘Sufficient 
would to the very soul of ‘her companion, 

“ Quite sure.” 
faint. 

“Oh, what have I done? What have I done?” 
her, she suddenly drew herself up, and, with a calm- 

“TI am glad to hear it—very glad. But what of 
Hamnet. * ‘The sale of Arthur's jewellery becomes an 
articles which he disposed of. I have here a trinket 
miniature locket which had been offered for sale by 

Directly it flashed in the light the girl uttered an 
hand for it. 
had parted with it?” 

“ Quite.” 

“Because I had it in my hand on themorning of 
of it. I recollect distinctly what passed. She said it 
rich enough to buy another in its place.” 
never seen him since. But tell me, why is this so 
“if, for the present, I still withhold an explanation. It 
Hammet, you cannot tell me anything worse than I 
\ “ News }” 


called in to attend the lady to whom he had offered 


himself with ae this last order. Ho fit 
that his:tuterest in iful stranger had prompted 


iim to something vory like a dishowourable act. |i 


jon to make 


‘His impulse was ‘to recall the Terse and ters 
anand thet arder; but he hesitated on eo ground ths 
it would be attaching too mach iimportance tos 


- “ Besides,” he argued, “sooner or Ister I must 
know it.” 

And with this conviction ho sct off on his journey. 

Haunted by the beautiful face he had left behind, 
and perplexed by t he mystery which seemed to invest 
it with fresh interest. Havering found hixnself at 
Canterbury ahnost before he was conscious of tle 
starting of the train. 

A telegraphic message already awaited him. 

It was from Mrs. Slade, and informed him, briefly, 
that the doctor had visited the eager. who had awoke 
feverish and light-leaded. symptoms had cou- 
firmed the opinion which Mrs. Slado’s expe'ence had 
induced her to form, and which the medical man con- 
firmed. 

There was no mention of the patient’s name. 

Havering sat for an hour or more with the telegram 
in his hand, looking at the words, but without seeing 
them, pondering en many things, yet always in con- 
nection with one master-tiought—that of hisrelations 
with the fair stranger. . 

“ What step eught I to tke?” he was continually 
as 5 

Cobdee sense answered the question at once. 

“Take the very earliest opportunity of getting out 
of an entanglement which threatens your peace of 
mind, your happiness, and may lead to consequences 
which you may never case to deplure.” ‘ 

That was what commen senso said; but its voice 
was drowned in that of a hot and inconsiderate coun- 
sellor, who was every moment gaining more and more 
hold upon him. 

“ Take no rash step,” this adviser, whose name was 
Love, clamoured in his heart. “This angelic being 
has made an impression on yeu, which time itself can- 
not efface. Destiny has thrown her in your | of 
You must her, or consign yoursek tos life 
misery, for without her existence will become intoler- 
able. Use every means, therefore, try every strata 
gem to secure her te yourself. Toa soldier all's —" 
in love as in war, and heise mere civilian who stan’ 
upon nice poiats of honour or principle where 4 


He meer stil absorbed in these considerations when! 
his man Frankcameto assist kim todress fer the mé y 
i Tt was part of Frank's understood duty 
amuse his master during the dressing process ¥" 
the fun and of the barracks ; but on this ocoa® 
he found it difficult seen Se in enything. 

captain might listen for a few momen's; 
certain to become self-absorbed or indifferent bel 
the story, whatever it might be, was ended. 





Surprised at this, he nevertheless rattled on- 
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«Queer story about a recruit sinee you've been 
captain,” be said. 6 
omy yecrvit? In my troop ? 
«0 [ understand. They say the sergeant brought 
+ in drunk—drugged, some report. 
« Surely there is nothing strange inthat? They 
y spend their bounty-money in drink,” 
«True, captain ; but this man swears he never was 


wisted.” ss 
“ ! They'll swear ing. 
aoe gentleman, too, as ‘m told. Handsome, 
six foot, speaks French like a native. Good breed, 
ve tak ” 
a we had begun to relapse into his own 
its, fosnd himself suddenly interested. 
Of gentleman ! I sheuld like to see this man,” he 


said. Y 

4 You will, n, on e to-morrow morning. 
He Z ong , sap let tas intention to buy him- 
gelf out.” 

ing said no more, and the subject dropped. 

ae bake went on. Frank talked by fits and 

darts on different topics, but seldem elicited any 

y to bis remarks. . 
resently his master looked up. 

“You recollect the cottage up the road, ‘which I 
eccupied the summer before last ? ” he said. 

« Yes, captain.” : 

“Do you know if it is still to let ?” 

“T can ascertain.” 

“Dogo. Take the roan mate, and ride over while 
T'mat mess. If it isto be had, take it; say for a 
month. You needn’t mention to a soul where you 
are going, or what you laye done.” 

“Right, captain.” . 

There was another momeutary pause. Havering 
broke it, as he gave 4 finishing touch to his clustering 
locks, tnd poured some Guards’ bouquet on his hand- 
kercbief. ‘ 


“Do you think you could manage to bring an 
ipwalid lady from London down to the cottage ?” he 
asked, with a significant look. ° 

* Yes, sir?” 

“And to keep it a secret ?” 

“No fear of that, captain.” 

The captain looked as if he was not quite so satisfied 
upon thatpoint ; but without further remark took his 
way to the mess-room. 

In the crack cavalry regiments the officers’ mess is 

arranged ou an extravagantly sumptuous seale. It 
was the case in that to which Havering was attached. 
The colonel was prowd of the mess-plate, which wag 
very costly, and,it was his fancy to have it used in 
commen, 8¢ that the table always presented a banquet- 
like aspect. 
Military time was strictly observed, and though the 
dock was striking as Havering entered the room, 
every chair was occupied but’his own and one other. 
‘hat other was appropriated to Captain Poulter. 

“ Poulter not here ?” cried several voices at once. 

“He's g-gone to-to-to look after his prop-pro- 
perty,” said a young offieer with an i iment 
in lis speech, anda head of hair so light and short 
that he looked like a moulting canary. 

The remark elicited a general laugh. 

“The estate lies in Seven Dials, doesn’t it?” asked 
the colonel, with a twinkle of the eye. : 

“In Beth-eth-nal Green, I bitieve,” replied the 
Canary, laughing. 4 

At that moment the door opened, and Poulter pre- 
as ee hot and exci - 

“Late!” he «ried, in surprise, observing that the 
soup was disappearing. Pardon, I'm sure. But 
extrordinary event—most extiordinary—happened 
st my place. Swell missing. Seen in Poulter’s Rents. | 
Never seen after. Boots, spurs, gold locket, found in | 

honse of one of my tenants—not the best of cha- | 
meters. Suspected him of murder. All the place in| 
astate of strong excitement. Every tenant feels it a) 


solemn duty to rush to the Poulter’s Arms, and spend, 


his week's rent there and ” 
“P-pleasant for you,” elite Canary. 
Pleasant! ‘That's not the worst of it. “Phe en-| 
thasiasm of the lower clagses in the cause of justice is 
something awful, sir—something awful; and I was’ 
uly just in time to prevent their tearing up all the 
ors.ip the Rents in search of the concealed body.” 
. “And is there a concealed body'?” asked Haver-. 


ing. i 

“Not a bit of it. ‘No sooner had the police got the 
eves man—Cooter by name—into pad 3 than 
r essed how he became d of the property. 
ora a lady lying helpless in the fog, helped ber to 

place of safety, and robbed her. ‘Took from her 
Pocket the locket———” ' 


ag the boots and spurs?” asked several, with a 
“Well, I thiuk not. ‘Those were probably the 


of some previous robbery, but to 
found at the same time, and i Wes eT ata 


ql 


been the very woman who was brought to your 
house. What is her name?” 

The young man turned pale, then flushed erimson. 

“T haven't an idea,” he said. “Why?” 

“Because it’s odd that the initials on the lecket, 
which Cooter says he stole from the lady, are those of 
the missing man, Arthur Lomax. Now, if it could be 
shown that the names were the same, Cooter's statement 
would be corroborated, and there might be a chance 
of Poulter’s Rents subsiding into peace and quietness, 
which, differently put, means—rent.” 

Havering expressed his regret at his inability to assist 

bringing about this desirable state of things; at the 
same time he made a mental note of Poulter’s state- 
ment, feeling that it might help him to clear up the 
mystery surrounding the fair girl, whose image 
seemed indelibly staraped upon his heart. 


of the mis-missing man? Is he found?” 

“* No,” said Poulter. 

“Then,” interposed Havering, he may yet lie at 
the bottem of your well, or find a grave in some 
forgotten coal-cellar.” 

“TI think not,” Poulter replied, gravely. ‘I believe 
the police are altogether on the wrong scent.” 
bs e captain declined to assigu any grounds for his 





CHAPTER Ix. 
WOODBINE COTTAGE, 
Merciful powers! 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to, M 

Earty the next morning Captain Havering was on 
duty in the barrack-yard. 

It was a bright, fresh, sharp morning, and the sun- 
shine and the blue sky overhead made the dreary 
yard look as cheerful as it is in the nature of such 
places todo, But, at the best, everything connected 
with barracks is monotonous, gloomy, and depressing, 
thus adding to the inexpressible tedium of the 
soldier's life, which it is almost necessary for him to 
relieye with outbursts of dissipation. 

The stable-call had sounded, and the majority of 
the troopers were busy with their horses; but scattered 
here and there about the ground were squads of re- 
emits, going through iminary drills of various 
kinds—principally marching and “ setting-up” drill. 

For the most part, these men looked singularly 
wretched. 

They were in that stage of their training when 
everything about the recruit is awkward and uncom- 
fortable. Their fatigue-jackets hung loose about 
them. The forage-cap, which the trained soldier 
hangs so jauntily on the side of his carefully-parted 
hair, these fellows wore anyhow on their shock heads. 
The drill, which was eventually to give them a 
square, upright, easy bearing, had at present only 
rendered them stiff and ungainly. “‘Phey carried their 
arms in the scare-crow fashion, and had no clear 
notions as te their feet, except that whatever was done 
with them was wrongly done. 

Havering passed from one squad to another, observ- 
ing, esi ary that the sharpness of the morning 
had imparted itself te the drill-sergeant’s temper, 
without increasing the smartness of the recruits. 

As he approached one on the outskirts of the ground, 
the sergeant was in the act of giving the order to 
“stand-at-case,” and he had hardly reached it when 
the men were ordered to “‘break-off,” or, in civil’ 
phraseology, to disperse. Before they could obey the | 
welcome command, the sergeant caught sight of his 


| captain, and promptly shouted “‘tention,” at which’ 


every man fell into his place. 

Havering hastily ran his eye along the line of men, 
some dozen or fourteen in number, and, as he did so, 
his eye rested ona face which at once arrested his 
the third from the right presented a singular 

he man a si 
contrast to the rest of his comrades. 

His face was unmistakeably that of a gentleman; 
‘his bearing also had:an easy elegance aboyt it, which 
the riod observant ae have pi wt. <r 
‘The forage-cap, so ing to most recruits, 
displayed ‘to dayeaiegs Teatuteon as sharply and clearly 
cut as if by the chisel of the sculptor. The broad 
brow was set off with clustering locks, short and 
crisp, and evidently tended with the utmost care. A 
‘bright, clear, blue eye indicated a frank and generous 
nature, while a straight nose, a short upper lip, a 
small, full mouth, and a rounded chin, as smooth as the 
glowing cheek above it, contributed to a general effect 
which was singularly prepossessing. 

The ill-fitting jacket did not display the recruit’s 
figure to advantage; but even that could not congeal 
the fact that ‘he was broad-shouldered and deep- 
chested, and that his hands were small.and white. 

At a glance, Leonard Havering recognized the gen- 
tleman recruit of whom his man, Frank, had spoken 





Sus, By the way, Havering, that might have 


over-bight. 


* B-but,” suddenly exclaimed the Canary, “wh-what 


At the same time he felt his attention arrested by 
something in the face of the man—something which 
appealed to his memory or his imagination, and which 
4 felt strongly, though he found it impossible to say 
why. 


“You havea recruit who wishes to buy his dis- 
charge, sergeant?” he asked, keeping his eyes fixed on 
this particular man. 

** Yes, sir,” replied the sergeant. 

“ Let him fall out,” was Havering's order. 

“Number three, fall out!” cried the sergeant. 

The man addressed stepped from the ranks, and 
awaited further orders. 

“ Your name ?” asked Havering. 

* Abel Stone.” 

“You wish to purchase your discharge from the re- 
giment ?” 

et 

“Do you know the regulation as to notice ?” 

“No.” 

“ You give thirty days’ notice.” 

“Thirty days ?” 

He uttered the words as if aghast at the ordeal 
which that period represented. 

“Yes,” said Havering, “that istherule. During 
that time you may alter your mind, you know, and 
choose to remain a soldier.” 

The young man did not reply, but turned away his 
head, with a mournful, disconsolate look. 

Havering stepped back a few paces, and invited the 
recruit to approach. 

“ The course I am taking is unusual,” he said; “in 
fact, it amounts to breach of etiqzette. But you are 
not an ordinary recruit. It is easy to see that you are 
a gentleman; and theugh men of your stamp do, 
sometimes, enlist, it is generally under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Now, Iam not curious, and do not ask 
your confidence; but as you have been specially 
brought under my notice, as asking leave to purchase 
your discharge, if there is any statement you would 
like to make to me, as your captain, I shall be happy 
to hear you.” 

The recruit hung his head for a moment; when he 
looked up, there were tears in his clear, blue eyes. 

“Your kindness, Captain Havering, touches mo 
deeply,” he said, speaking with the easy confidence 
and tone of a gentleman. ‘ My position here is—yeu 
will pardon my saying—a disgraceful one. But it is 
not of my secking—it was not cf my own act that I 
became what you see me.” 

“T remember,” said Havering ; “ you deny having 
enlisted ?” 

“Ido. [ say that I was brought here drugged, 
and that the recruiting-sergeant only claims me as 
hig victim to serve some purpose of his own, or of 
those by whom he has been set on.” 

* This is a serious charge,” replied Havering. 

“T know it; and nothing but a firm conviction of 
istruth induces me to make it. I am, as you can 
perceive, a gentlemav. On the night on which it is 
pretended this enlistment took place, I was out with 
friends. We played high, and I lost heavily. As I 
lost I drank; and suddenly grew drowsy, and then 
insensible. When Icame to myself, the day after, 
I was in the guard-room of these barracks.” 

“ But you might have enlisted when under the in- 
fluence of liquor,” said the captain. 

“No. Ihave a distinct recollection that I was in 
the drawing-room of our friend’s house when the 
drowsiness crept over me, and I know that I had no 
lucid interval between that time and my recovery 
there.” 

“ Singular!” exclaimed Havering. “The charge 
must be investigated. But why have you not made it 
in a formal manner before ?” 

* Because, on recovering myself, and finding what 
had happened, I grew frantic, desperate, raving, and 
was ordered to close confinement. In the solitude of 
my cell I bethought me of—of those who are very 
dear to me, and after awhile obtained permission to 
write tothem. In that letter J confessed my folly and 
explained my position, begging—entreating for aline 
conveying their forgiveness, To thishour I havereceived 
no reply ; and the thought that I cannot find forgive- 
ness even in their loving hearts has unnerved and 
utterly prostrated me. But for this I should have 
made the application sooner. Heaven knows my 
position here is loathsome and disgusting enough.” 

Havering reflected for a moment, noting, as he did 
so, the moist eyes and quivering lips of the man be- 
fore him, Then he said : 

“T confess to an interest in you, Stone; but I can- 
not break through the regulation about the thirty days’ 
notice. The charge as to the enlistment shall be in- 
vestigated ; and, in the meantime, I wiiltake measures 
to render your position as little irksome and degrading 
as possible.” 

The young soldier thanked him ia a few fervent 
words. 

“ And now tell me,” said Havering, “have we not 





met before?” 
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“No, I think not,” was the answer. 

“ And yet your face is strangely familiar to me, and 
impresses me in a manner for which I cannot ac- 
count.” 

The recruit, apparently reluctant to enter into the 
subject, crossed his hands, as soldiers do when stand- 
ing at ease, and remained silent. 

Havering did not press his questions, and so the 
interview came to an end, the recruit receiving a surly 


order from his sergeant to “fall in,” and resuming his | he 


place in the squad. : 

That evening Abel Stone was loitering near the 
canteen, with the listless, hopeless manner of-a de- 
graded man. Round the bar a number of men were 
gathered, drinking, and they were growing loud and 
boisterous in their cups. . 

Presently a remark was made which arrested the 
recruit’s attention. 

Havering’s man, Frank, had, unperceived by Stone, 
entered the canteen, and he was at once accosted by a 
tipsy corporal, who called on him to tell them all 
about it. 

“ About what?” the man asked. 

“You know well enough,” retorted the corporal. 
“ The captain’s taken the cottage up the road again— 
Woodbine Cottage, don’t they call it? What's it for 
this time ?” 

“ How should I know?” asked Frank, whose face 
had a habit of betraying what his lips sought to con- 
ceal. “ For a friend, perhaps.” 

“ Most likely!” cried the corporal, with a laugh, 
which was echoed by all his companions. ‘‘ We know 
what sort of friend a dashing young officer usually 
takes a cottage near his barracks for.” 

“You know more than I do then,” said Frank. 

“ What, haven't you seen her ? ” the corporal asked. 

“ No.” 

There was a fresh laugh at the simple manner in 
which the man indirectly admitted, by answering to 
that “her,” that the “friend” was of the female 
gender. 

“Don’t know whether she is dark or fair?” said 
the corporal. 

“ No.” 

“ Short or tall?” 

“T know nothing about her, exeept——” 

He stopped short, with a vague idea that he had 
admitted too much already. 

“Except what ?” asked a dozen voices. 

“Why, that it is a secret, and the less you fellows 
talk about it, the less likely you are to get into 
trouble.” 

“ Indeed !” 

And they all burst out into fresh peals of laughter. 

“ She’s beautiful, I suppose ? ” sneered the corporal. 

“‘ Don’t know,” said Frank, snappishly. 

Whereupon the hilarity of the canteen became un- 
bounded. 

Abel Stone waited to hear no more, but, disgusted 
at the coarseness and brutality of the jests which 
reached his ears, retired to the room in which a bed 
had been assigned him, and which was also occupied 
by some fifty other beds ranged in long, melancholy 
rows. 

Some of his comrades had already turned in. Others 
were lounging on their beds, some talking, a few 
reading, all idle, listless, sullen, and miserable. 
ollowing the example set by others, the recruit 
threw himself upon the bed, and gave himself up 
to melancholy reficctions on his position and the 
events of the day. 

With these reflections there strangely mingled re- 
collections of the words he had heard in the canteen. 

He could not tell why. 

‘Bhey had no personal reference to himself, and he 
was not sufficiently interested in Captain Havering 
for his private affairs to be of moment to him. 

Perhaps it was that it shecked his manly and 
chivalric'nature to know that any woman could have 
fallen sé low as to furnish the theme of ribald jests in 
a barrack-canteen. He found himself picturing her 
as the innocent darling of some mother’s love, as the 
pure spetless daughter whom a doating father had 
pressed to his heart ; and then he shuddered at the 
abyss of splendid infamy into which she had sunk. 

“Great heaven! It might have been——” 

He did not finish the exclamation into which his 
thoughts surprised him, or mention the name that 
had risen to his lips. wate 

The subject haunted his dreams, and was in his 
thoughts when the bugle-call sounded, announcing 
the dawn of another day. 

Monotony is the curse of the soldier's life, and this 
day's proceedings exactly resembled those of yesterday. 
Drill went on in the same trying routine; the ser- 

-geants hectored, the men blundered, and so the hours 
wore wearily on. At noon the squad in which Abel 
Stone drifted broke off, and he was going to his 
quarters, when Havering’s man, Frank, met him, and 
put a letter into his hand. } 

The captain left orders that you were to take this 


letter, which he expected by post, to his private 
residence,” he said. 

Stone took the letter. 

“ You'll casily find it,” pursued Frank. “It’s one 
of three villas on the London Road. Woodbine Cot- 
tage is the address.” 

The recruit looked up sharply ; it was the name he 
had heard mentioned at the canteen overnight. 

“ May I ask if I was specially named for this duty ?” 


“In the army,” said Frank, with a severe look, “ we 
obey orders; we don’t ask questions. But I may tell 
you that you were specially named, because the cap- 
tain doesn’t care to have his movements talked about, 
and you're not likely to split.” 

Stone — at the idea of his superior wd 
imagining his proceedings were a secret in the 
barracks; and, without replying, set off to perform the 
task assigned him. 

There was no difficulty in finding Woodbine Cot- 
tage. In the summer it might possibly be hidden from 
the road by the privet hedge and trees which grew 
about it; but now the trees were bare, and the gable 
end of the house, with its pretty French windews and 
rustic porch, were clearly visible. 

On knocking at the door, he was admitted by a 
trim servant, whose face was in a perpetual smirk, and 
was asked into a room, half-library, half-study, and 
smelling strongly of tobacco smoke, with instructions 
to await there the captain's reply. . 

This room was separated from an inner one by a 
door covered with curtains, suspended from a brass 
rod over it. 

In that inner room two persons were conversing in 
a loud and excited tone. 

Without heeding them, Stone sat moodily regarding 
the various objects scattered about the room, when, 
chancing to glance at a side table, his eyes rested upon 
@ woman's walking attire,—bonnet, cloak, and furs. 

The effect which these simple objects produced on 
him was electrical]. 

He gazed with a blank, incredulous stare, then 
sprang to his feet, and rushed toward them with a cry 
of agony. 

(To be continued.) 


. Tue Last-rounp Statue, Rome.—Contradictory 
rumours have been circulated with regard to the 
colossal statue found in the excavations of the Righetti 

It is true that the Czar offered 370,000 scudi 
for the piece, and other high personages followed 
suite; but it was an error to state that Signor 
Righetti, obeying the sentiment of iotism, had 
offered it at half-price to the Pope. The truth is that 
the spirited proprietor, from a feeling of patriotism, 
would not allow the statute to be sold to a strange 
country, so he simply and purely presented it to the 
Pope, who, not to be outdone in generosity, inscribed 
Signor Righetti on the civil list for an income of 2,500 
scudi. The Pope has also presented Signor Righetti 
with a superb gold suuff-box, and each of his children 
with a rouleau of 1,000 scudi in gold. 
Cuiorororm.—The following curious description 
of the sensations experienced by a patient under the 
influence of chloroform is given by the Indépendance 
Belge, which declares the person who communicated 
it to be perfectly trustworthy. “I was about 13,” 
says the narrator, “ when, being tormented by tooth- 
ache, I was at last induced by my mother to go with 
her toa dentist, on the express understanding that I 
should be spared all pain by chloroform. We went 
accordingly, and I had hardly taken two inhalations, 
when, to all outward appearance, I became insensible. 
But in reality I was not; on the contrary, my exist- 
ence seemed to be cleft in two, as it were, for while I 
imagined myself to be in the courtyard of my college, 
playing with my schoolfellows, I, atthe same time, saw 
the dentist and my mother before me, the room where 
T was, the pictures on the walls, the window facing 
which I had been placed, the trees of the garden— 
everything, in short. While I was laughing and talk- 
ing to my schoolfellows, and heard their laughter 
and disputes, I was at the very moment talking to the 
dentist, and begging of him not to hurt me, telling 
him I should certainly feel the pain, since I could feel 
the pinches I gave myself. When the dentist began 
to wrench out my tooth I felt such violent pain that 

I said to myself I must faint if it lasted a second longer; 
and yet ali this while I was running about with my 
lroop, and laughing with my schoolfellows. When 
the operation was over, I felt so happy in this state 
that I would not get out of it, and, notwithstanding 
my mother's cries, who was afraid I had been over- 
dosed, I took a pleasure in remaining motionless with 
my eyes wide open. I saw her-weeping, and begging 
the dentist to bring me to myself again; and it was 
no tuntil he applied a phial of ammonia to my nostrils 
that I awoke from my trance. The whole operation 
had lasted about a minute, and yet to me it appeared 





as if Ihad been an hour with my comrades; I had 


played with them, I had talked 

people, and notwithstanding all ae = een 
rectly aware of the fact that the whale thing bot 

lasted only 0 mainte. T had undergone a simile hed 

ration # yearbefore, but though I had inhaled chi” 

form on that occasion, I experienced no such effects of 


a double existence, which I solely attribute 
having taken a dose of th whale Ww 
second time than bay i A. 
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LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 


the 


youngest 
— oe nearly pcoceeee, 
e cou a song, he could tell a sto 
could play the pianoforte like a professor, “iu shone 
he was a perfect magazine of accomplishments, and 
his companionship was prized very highly by those 
= ag sought the lighter and gayer enjoymentsf social 
le. 


In beyhood, Charles had been blessed with the ad- 
vantages that flow from wealth; but when his father 
died, and the business of the administration had been 
a there were but a few thousand pounds left for 

son. ' 

And what were these few thousands for Charles 
Sterling ? He was not really a spendthrift, nor had 
he any very bad habits. He had not yet become dis- 
sipated, and the impulses of his nature were all of the 
better kind. But he kept his horse, and his dog, and 
his gun, and his fish rods, and he dressed very" 
neatly and prettily ; and all the while he was drawing 
upon his patrimony without adding anytbing thereto. 

Among the many fair maidens of Oakville who bad 
smiled upon him, there was only one whom Charles 
Sterling really loved, and that was Mary Bosworth, 
She was not, perhaps, the most beautiful girl in town; 
but there could not be one better, and she loved 
Charles as well as he could her. She was pure and 
true-hearted, and her smile was as warm and charm- 
ing as the sunlight of early summer. 

Charles had told her of his love, and had received 
the assurance that bis love was returned; but when 
he spoke of marriage, she hesitated. There was 
another whom she loved, and to whom she oweds 
sacred duty. 

Not without her father’s full and free consent could 
she give her hand away. Her mother had been dead 
many years, and she was alone the gift and joy of her 
father’s home. 

Mr. Bosworth bad started in life a poor, friendless 
boy, but by untiring industry and perseverance, 
united with honesty of pur he had won his way 
to a position of wealth and influence. And to this 
man Charles Sterling applied for a great favour. 

mid You ask me ~ the hand ef my pos = 
worth, la ide his spectacles, ani e 
book he ad book reading. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Charles, speaking less falter- 
ingly than at first. ‘I love her truly, and I am sure 
she returns that love.” . 
“Charles,” spoke Mr. Bosworth, kindly, but yet with 
@ seriousness that was not altogether pleasant to the 
youth, “a home without love would be a sad, deso- 
late place; but love cannot make a home. I am 
going to speak very plain to you, for the subject is one 
of too deep and vital importance to be lightly passed 
upon. You cannot love my daughter better than I 
love her,.and before I suffer her to go out from this 
home of peace and comfort I would know whither she 
is going, and what shall be the foundation of this new 
life upon which she to enter. I would not 
make @ mere business matter of the holy relation of 
husband and wife; nor should it be forgotten that 
there are sacred duties to be performed npon entering 
into that relation. Now, in what way do you plan 
to furnish a home for your wife?” , 

“In what way, sir?” repeated Charles, with s 
vacant stare into the host's face. ; ‘ 

“Yes,” said Bosworth, as the youth hesitated. “1 
would: like to know how you B ry wy! to furnish 
home; and, furthermore, I would like to know what 
sort of a home it will be.” i f 

“Why, of course, I shall furnish » good home fr 
my wife, sir,” answered Charles, quite independently. 
“Do you doubt me, sir?” ' bat 

“T'do not doubt your good intentions, Charles ; 

I do much doubt your ability.” vy bh 

The youth had a quick answer upon his lips, but be 
did not s it. 

a ell ee,” ursued Mr. Bosworth, “ what are your 
plans for the ature? Wherce will you derive the 
income that is to support yourself and wife ? s 

Charles hung his , and tried to think how sem 
money he owned; but he'could not tell. Finally 
said: ' 

“T trust you do not fear, sir, that J shall fail to sup- 





port my wife in « proper manner.” 
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_————— rl 
answer me. I ask you what are yeur 

“Tos rhe v0 pon —for the future? Let me 
ae Jrthen I can judge whether I will volun- 





he r 
y by aot an beloved child with your own. 


Charles Sterling was uneasy. He did not know 
how toanswer. hakin: 

“ said Mr. Bosworth, slowly shaking 
his A Ot iet you have no plan atall. You have 

fixed for the future. Thus far in life you 
rote only been plucking the fragrant flowers that have 
blossomed in your pathway, forgetting that the winter 
cometh in which no flowers can bloom, save those that 
are carefully nurtured and protected. Do youremem- 
ter James Audley, and Philip Severn, and Arthur 
Manning?” , 

“ 0 cried the youth, with a flushed 

. ep to insinuate that I could sink as 
on” 

tgenye to insinuate nothing, CLerles. But tell 

pe—can you not remember when they were as happy 

snd as hopeful as you are now 

“ ir.” 

“ bea re yon have seen them fall?” 

“ Yes, sir.” . 

em believe that they fell designedly? Do 
you believe that either one of them voluntarily chose 
tbe position to which they sank ? ” 

“No, sir—of course not.” q 4 

“This brings us, then, to the subject which I 
would open to your understanding. The thousands 
whoare yearly sinking into the slough of despond, 
have not voluntarily chosen that course. The white- 
haired old man, chained in a felon’s dungeon, did not, 
in the morning of life, purpose to reach that sad gaol. 
Ab, my boy, the danger is not, as @ general thing, in 
making # wrong choice; but it is in making no choice 
stall. What would you think of the mariner who 
should launch his bark upon the ocean, amid varying 
carrents, and changing winds, with no one at the helm ? 
And yet such a mariner would be no more foolish than 
ighe who launches forth upon the ocean of life with- 
ontany fixed purpose. The ship of the mariner may 
be never so strongly built, and beautifully pro- 
portioned; her spars may be of the best F anpin her 
sails new, and firmly bent, her ri perfect in every 
particular, and her crew true and faithful—but with no 
predetermined course, and with no steady, sleepless 
band at the helm, she will be most likely to drift away 
upon some rock or quicksand, and so close her uncer- 
tain voyage in wreck andruin. And does not thesame 
rile hold good in relation to the voyage of life? 
Where there is one man overtaken by ruin, while fol- 
lowing out some fixed purpose of life, there arethousands 
who sink, simply because they had no such purpose. 
Now, Charles, when you will come to me, and lay 
before me your plans for the future—when you will tell 
me what you have made the fixed purpose of your 
life, then I willanswer you concerning the favour asked 
ofme. But I cannotanswer you now—for your own 
sake, as well as for the sake of my child, I must with- 
bold my answer for the present.” 

“I trust, sir,” said the young man, rising and 
taking his hat, “that you will find a wealthier husband 
for your daughter.” 

“T hope the same, Charles,” returned Mr. Bosworth, 
with a smile; “and let me further hope that you will 
be the man.” 

Charles Sterling went away in high dudgeon imme- 
diately, vowing that he would never enter Mr. Bos- 
worth’s house again. His pride had been wounded, 
and he could not forgive the man who had dealt him 
the cruel blow. 

As for Mary, he determined to give her up. He 


























































abide by her father’s decision, she was welcome to do 
* aud be would force himself upon her society no 
ore. 
_ For amonth he courted his dog, and gun, and fish- 
1bg-rods, and horse, and at the end of that time he 
went to London, to find new pleasures. By-and-bye, 
‘be chill winds of autumn began to blow, and 
we teturned to Oakville to look after his pro- 


y 
And how did he find it ? 
Be an honesty and liberality which were natural 
to im, he paid all his debts, intending to go back to 
7 oe to spend the winter ; but when he came to 
: the balance in his ledger, he found that all his 
worldly possessions did not amount to more than threo 
<> hundred unds, 
rey:” he cried, starting up, and pacing to and 
4 — his sleeping-room. “ What does this mean ? 
iat sum will nothalf winter me! What shall 





















And for a fall week this i 
_ At question was ever present 
1 his thoughts— What shall I do?” f 
atles Sterling at length became calm, and rea- 
on +—~ y With himself. 
- Dosworth was right,” he soliloquizéd, as, at 
be a of - Week’s reflection, he aia pe F ‘up 
‘own hischamber, “A man without an aim in 


















could not blame her much; but if she chose to | 


life is almost worthless. He who has no fixed purpose 
in youth can hope for no haven of peace and safety in 
the future.. I must live forsomething. I have health 
and strength, and, thanks to a kind father, I have a 
good education. I must fix upon something before I 
become entirely bankrupt.” 

Duwing two days.and two nights—almost without 
sleeping, he tried to find a satisfactory answer to the 
question—‘* What shall Ido?” At first he thought of 
studying law, but he was not entirely satisfied with 
that. Then he thought of studying medicine. That 
pleased him better. In the city was a successful old 
physician who had been his father’s friend, and he 
finally’ resolved that he would go to him for advice. 
He went, and the physician thankfully took him into 
his office, for he was greatly in need-of an assistant. 

A few days after, having entered upon his new 
duties, Charles wrote to Mary Bosworth. He told her 
that he had chosen a profession, and that henceforth 
he should live for something. And he asked her if 
she would love him stil), and wait for him until he 
could lay the sure foundation for an honourable and 
successful life. 

And Mary wrote back a letter so full of love and 
trust, and so cheering and so hopeful, that the youth 
was strengthened ten-fold in his ns 

Dr. Robert Huntington was not only one of the best 
physicians in the city, but he was one of the most 
skilful surgeons; and not a quarter part of the demands 
made upon him could he answer. He found Charles 
to be prompt and energetic, and he gave him every 
advantage. He gave him the best books to read, 
gained him admission to the best lectures, and took 
him along to assist him in the most critical and com- 
plicated surgical operations. There is nothing like 
Fea, pense for lifting the student towards perfection 
in his profession ; and Charles had plenty of it. 

At the end of six months he could discuss every 
bone, sinew, muscle, artery, vein, and nerve in the 
human body; and he had so far mastered the symp- 
toms of disease that Huntington felt perfectly safe to 
trust his judgment in all ordinary cases. At the end 
of a year the old physician himself was surprised at 
the wonderful advance his pupil bad made, and so 
he expressed himself. 

“T have gained much information, andI know 
that Ihave become quite skilful in operating,” said 
Charles; “but I see nothing to wonder at. In the 
first place, I came here determined to be something 
—I came with a fixed purpose ; and in the next place, 
I have had every advantage that could possibly have 
been afforded. y, I gained more practical know- 
ledge during the first month of my stay with you 
from assisting you in your numerous surgical opera- 
tions, than I could have gained by years of book and 
lecture study. You have been very kind to me, sir— 
very kind.” 

“And I fear I’ve been a little selfish, too,” re- 
turned Huntington, with a smile. “I very quickly 
discovered that you were just the man for me, and I 
determined that I would have the benefit of your as- 
sistance. The result has been that many an expe- 
mo envies you the reputation you have 

ined. 

“But I would not have gained that reputation had 
you not so often i me among your friends. 
parr | you had no selfishness in that.” 

“More than you think for, my boy. Some of the 
cases of amputation which I have turned over to you 
would not have been permitted under your hands if I 
had not laboured to impress upon the minds of those 
concerned that you were an expert operator, and that 
your judgment was safe.” 

One morning a te phic despatch was brought 
into the office for Dr. Huntington, and as the old phy- 
sician had not yet come down from his house, Charles 
carried it up to him. He found his patron a-bed, suf- 
fering from a severe attack of rheumatism. Hunting- 
ton took the despatch, and when he read it, he said : 

“ Aha, ae here’s work for you. Do you know 
Mr. James Lawson, of Oakville ?” 

“Yes, sir; I know him very well—that is, if you 
mean the builder.” 

“The same, Charles. He has met with a severe 
accident. Early this morning, while superintending 
the raising of a piece of frame-work, a heavy piece of 
timber fell upon him, crushing both legs, and I have 
been sent for to attend him. I cannot go, so you must 
goin my place. You will find other physicians in at- 
tendance, and you will confer with them, and do the 
best you can. Goyou and get ready, and I will write 
a few lines to Dr. Morton, who will sure to be in at- 
tendance.” 

Charles went to his reom and made ready for his 
journey; and baving received the letter which Hunt- 
ington had written, together with a few words of 
professional advice, he repaired to the office, where 
he selected such instruments as he thought might be 
needed; and when he reached the railway station ho 
found the train about ready to start. 





He reached Oakville before noon, and proceeded at 


once to the house of the injured man, where he found 
four physieians in waiting. Dr. Morton was the oldest, 
and to Charles delivered the letter. 

“Gentlemen,” said the old man, after he had read 
the missive, “ Dr. Huntington is ill, and cannot be 
with us; but he has sent Mr. Sterling, whom he as- 
sures me wé may safely trust to perform any epera- 
tion which we may deem necessary. Relying upon 
—- of Robert Huntington, I am read yto >r0- 
cee 


If the other physicians were disappointed, they dil 
not say so; for the case was now in the hands of Dr. 
Morton, and he would do as he thought best. 

‘Well, Mr. Sterling,” said Morton, after they had 
retired for consultation, “ what is your opinion ?” 

“ I should prefer that you would give yours first, 
sir,” returned Charles, modestly. 

“You made the most critical examination ; and 
at proxy of Doctor Huntington, you may speak 

t. 


“Very well, gentlemen. My opinion can be given 
in a very few words. I think the left foot must come 
off. An amputation four inches above the ankle joint 
will give a sufficient flap of healthy flesh. ‘Tho 
compound fracture of the femur can be easily righted, 
for I am sure there has been no splintering of the bone. 
Mr. Lawson is a healthy, strong man, and his 
temperate habits have left his blood extremely pure ; 
so I have no fear of dangerous inflammation.” 

“You have spoken my own opinion, sir,” said 
Morton. ‘ What say you, gentlemen.” 

And the others gave assent. 

“ Then,” pursued Morton, turning again to Charles, 
“you will perform the amputation, and I will set the 
broken thigh.” 

And so the work was done. The foot was taken off 
very quickly ; the arteries secured; and a flap made 
to fit neatly and properly with the least possible . 
amount of cutting. 

Before night it had been told all through the village - 
that Charles Sterling had performed the operation of + 
amputation for James Lawson; and Dr. Marton, who . 
had long been desirous of retiring from practice, spoke - 
in the highest terms of the young man’s superior 
knowledge, judgment, and skill. 

That evening Charles ventured to call upon Mr. 
Bosworth ; and after the usual grectings had passed; 
and the young man had given some account of hie. . 
experience in town, the host remarked : 

“Your progress has been wonderful, Charles. 
Doctor Morton tells me that your judgment and skil! . 
fairly astonished him.” 

* For all which,” returned the youth, with moistened 
eyes, “I have to thank you. When I left your house 
something over a year and a half ago, I was very in- 
dignant and angry; but I soon got over that; and. 
when calm reason held her sway over me, I was 
forced to acknowledge that you were right. Still, I 
am free to confess that my own pecuniary affairs had 
something to do with hastening the conviction. I 
found that I must do something—that I must live for 
something—and with this end in view I selected my 
profession. I sought Robert Huntington, and he was 
glad to have me with him. I entered upon the new 
life with a determination to succeed if I lived, and I 
held a fixed purpose that I would never rest from my 
labours of research and study while there was any- 
thing for me to learn. I am just commencing, sir.” 

‘“‘ And,” spoke Mr. Bosworth, “you ought to have 
more help. You once asked me a question, and I re- 
fused to grant your request. I am now going to put 
@ question to you, and if, out of revenge, ydu choose 
not to answer, you are at liberty so todo. Will you, 
take my daughter to be your wife, and accept with her 
hand such dower as she may bring ?” 

Charles was not revengeful; and, if he had been, 
the warm smiles that beamed upon him, and ¢he soft 
arms that encircled his neck, would have banished. 
the unhappy emotion for ever. 

Ere many weeks Mary became his wife, and James- 
Lawson, upon his crutches, attended the wedding. 
Charles Sterling spent one more year with Doctor 
Huntington, and then retutned to Oakville, taking 
Morton’s circuit, and settling down among his old 
friends ; and to-day he is one of the most successful 
surgeons in the country, though he has not given up 
the work of study and improvement. Heis still living 
for something higher and better than he has yet at- 
tained. C. J, 


e 


5) 

Drvoriox To Duty.—The Berlin journals relate 
the following incident, which has just taken place in 
Prussia :—“ A pointsman was at the junction ef two 
lines of railway, his lever in hand, for a train was 
signalled. The engine was within a few seconds of 
reaching theenbankment, when the map, on turning 
his head, perceived his liitle boy playing on the rails 
of the line the train was to pass over. With an 
heroic devotedness to his duty, the unfortunate man 
adopted a sublime resolution. ‘ Lie down !’ he shouted 





out to boy, but ae to himself, he remained at bis post. 
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The train passed aldng on its way, and the lives of a 
lundred passengers were perhaps saved. But the poor 
child! The father rushed furward, expecting to take 
up only acorpse, but what was his joy on finding that 
the child had at once obeyed his order—khe had lain 
down—and the whole train had passed over him with- 
out injury. The next day the king sent for the 
man, and attached to his breast the medal for civil 


courage.” 
be 


LADY VENETIA. 
——__>_—_————- 
CHAPTER XXV. 
— If perchance some comfort I derive 
From reflection of that angel face, 
Yet it restores not confidence and ease ; 
Fear still possesses me; 
For victory itself is scarcely gain, 
When something in the spoil produces terror. 


Lucta gained access to the priest, who sat in his 
little sanctum, with his breviary before him, looking 
pale and worn out with his late vigils. He welcomed 
her with a faint smile, and said : 

“Tam glad to see you so far recovered, my child. 
We have both had a great loss; to me an irreparable 
one, for I am. old and broken down. But you are 


young enough to find new friends,and new hopes | im 


will arise before you. I trust the marquis carried ont 
his often expressed intention to provide for you liber- 

ally, Lucia?” 
“I do not know; I have made no inquiries on the 
-ewbject; but as Senor Baldoni wishes to see me this 
on busi , he may have something to com- 





was kind ehough to assure me of. 

“lf i was made, Baldoni knows of it, for he under- 
stands basiness well enough to draw up settlements 
himeeM, .He is friendly, to you, lhope? But why 
should I ask such a question as that, whea I know he 
30 lately wished to marry you?” 

Glad to: be spared the necessity of a reply, Lucia 
~merely said: 

* Lehall soon Jearn if anything has been done for 
me. Even if the marquis failed to carry out his inten- 
tions, I shall have'a good friend in Sister Maria, and it 
is my purpose to leaye this neighbourhood with her 
to-merrow.” 


“Tam sorry to lose you, my danghter, but I-can 
say nothing in opposition to such aw arrangement; J 
regard the good sister who has taken charge of you 
asone of the best of women, Since you have no 
mother of your own, it is fortunate that you can claim 
30 true a friend in her. Iam to understand, then, that 
you have calied to bid me farewell? ” 

She changed colour, and hesitatingly said : 

“ Yes; certainly, that brought me hitber, but—but 
there is something I wished to say first. That-is, I 
desire to congult you on a subject which: is of vital 
importance to me.” 

‘her old man regarded her earnestly, He blandly 
said: 

“ Yon have only to speak, my child, and I will ad- 
vise you to-the best of my ability.” 

“Father,” she imploringly said, “ you will not mis- 
judge me when. I ask your assistance in forwarding a 
letter to Count Vittorio: It is/of the greatest import- 
avcé that it shall safely reach him.” 

Father Boniface fixed his eyes on her with an ex- 
pression of severe amazement. Gravely shaking his 
head, he said: 

« | with make the effort not to do se, Lucia; but this 
desire to comnranicate’ with your former lover, just 
whea new ties have bound him to another, does, I 
must say, fill me with grief and surprise.” 

“Good father, it is something that concerns himself 
—something that he ought to know, yet whieh I dare 
notommunicate to any living being beside himeelf. 


“Vittorio ig severed from me by a gulf that is now in- 


passable, but I must not forget my own duty in a mat- 
ter in whlrigh his interests are so vitally at stake,” 

Her air of truthfulness impressed him, and; after a' 
pause, he said: 

“ Rest assured; my child, that so important a secret 
as this seems to be should never be committed to so 
treacherous a thing. asa sheet of paper. Even if it 


were safely despatched, there is no assurance that the'| my 


2etter would ever reach ite destination ; for the young’ 
niarguis is travelling, and there is no regularity in the’ 
mails that are‘sent from this island.” 

“JI was afraid of that,” faltered the poor girl; 
“but I dared not depend on my own judgment. I 
thought it best te consult you before deciding on my 
course.” 

“Then take ty advice. Let-this important secret 
revhain in your ssion till Vittorio returns to his 
native home. And I must say, Lucia, for your owa 
sake, that before that return takes place, I trust a suffi- 
cieit tithe will elapse to render a meeting between 


“ Father!” replied Lucia, in a low yoice, ‘'I now 
permit myself to think of the Marquis of Colonna 
only.as the husband of another, You need have no 
ery : 1d = I ti f th 

*“ Ah! child, t oy - presumption of you 
and imexperience. Young hearts s0 - sas yy knit 
| tegether,as were your's and Vittorio’s. are not so easily 
dissevered by a form of words which gives his hand 
to one, while his heart is fixed on another. , If he saw 
you again, all the old love would retern, and honour, 

troth, iu a moment, would be forgotten. Pray, 
daughter, that it may be long years before you again 
stand face to, face with the heir of Colanna, for in that 
meeting great danger to you both will surely be. I 
warn you, Lucia, and I bid you keep aloof from Vit- 
torio till this - hapless, wife has won him to forget 
‘on.’”’ 

“ You think, then, it will be wrong for me to seek 
him,” she faintly asked, for a dim consciousness that 
it might be necessary for her to journey even to Paris 
in pursuit of the young marquis began to dawn on 
ber mind. 

The priest decisively replied : 
“Of course, it will be committing 
against both himself and his wife. Seek him? My 
dear child, it would be the worst rp J you could do 
for your own tranquillity. I do not ask you for your 
secret; it may he-vital, or you may imagine it more 
portant than it really is. But, let it be of what 
nature it will, I am too old, and too nearly worn out 
te hear its burden new. My mind is not so strong as 
it once, was, and I might babble it; so keep it in your 
own possession.” 

His faltering voice, snow-white hair, and tremulous 
hands, ckpepkee he spoke the truth ; but his mind, 
though weakened, was still clear, and his perceptions 
Jdeaana right ,were as strong as, in his palmiest 


S. 
ucia. understood this, and she reverently bowed 
before the counsel he gave her. After a pause, she 
quietly arose, and, offering him her hand, said: 

“I will abide by your advice, father; and I pro- 
mise to await the return of the marguis. When he 
does come I must see him at all hazards; but. I will 
give you this pledge: HM I apprehend danger to either 
of us from the interview, I will request you to be 
present at it, and hear what I haye to tell him. Then 
you will comprehend how impossible it, is for me to 
avoid meeting himonce more.” . 

The priesé seemed to consider her words, and he 
presently spoke in a tone of grave kindness : 

“T shall remember your promise, Lucia, and if I am 

living, when the marquis returns, I shall claim its ful- 
filment, Take with you my blessing, daughter, and 
when you are settled in your new heme, let me hear 
of your welfare. I am sorry to lose the assistance of 
Sister Maria, but if she thinks it best to leave Colonna, 
it is right thatshe shall do so.” 
Lucia reverently sank upon her knee before him, 
and he placed his aged hands upom her bare head. 
Tears were in the eyes of both when she arose, and 
bowing profoundly, left the room. 


holding the reins, apparently absorbed in deep reverie. 
The sound of Luciste veice aroused her, ee made 
room for her’ beside,her. When they were fairly on 
their way, she E aresnag at her young friend, and said : 

“ Your consultation with Father Boniface has given 
you little satisfaction, or are you grieved to part from 
the good old man.” ‘ f m 
“ You are right in both respects, sister. The priest 
thinks it will be wrong toseek the marquis, and I have 
relinquished the ideaof going even to Paris to find 
him, and,communicate what | have to tell.” 
“To Paris! Have you really thought of making 
such: a journey as that? The secret. you guard so 
faithfully must indeed: be important. I wish you could 
think it safe to entrust it to my keeping, Lucia.” 

“Tf I should not compromise your safety in so 
doing, I would gladly confide, it. to you.” 
__ “Besides, as its sole possessor, you ave in more danger 
than if the person who I suspect is implicated knows 
that another is aware of his villany.” 
Lucia looked at her with surprise. 

“You. speak as if you already posséss some clue to 
what I eould tell you.” : 
“Thave only the one which Baldoni’s character and 
own sagacity have furnished me. I detected the 
anxiety of both himself and: his daughter to have 
nothing done tosave you on the day of the earthquake, 
and I put, my own interpretation upon it. On that 


which will fatally compromise him with his new 
master. I have surmised half the truth, aud I ask you 
to place the whole in my possession. In the present 
crisis of affairs I regard it as my right.” 

Lucia looked at her with love-beaming eyes. She 


said : ' 
“ You are the bestand most faithful of friends to me, 
Sister Maria, and for that very reason I refuse to bring 





you perfectly safe for both.” 


you within the circle of danger that menaces myself. 


a great wrong | g 


She found the nun sitting in the pony carriage, } posu 


day you witnessed something done by the steward | y 


—————=—, 
Wait till I have seen Paldoat aid hava 
ter able to judge what I should a T shall be bet 

“Very well; I consent to wait ti pj 

steward will visit you this afternoon, J am ~ 
the village after dinner, and I shail nfséom 
nearly night. You will have time for telletaa’y - 
he leavessyou, for I do not wish to force from 

confidence, nor surprise you into it, Lede wee 
Baldoni is your enemy, you are in a critical sary” 
and you need the assistance of an enerpuie o4 
decided person Ike myselt.” sree aad 

: ly understand, but it will be too selfish 
make you the sharer of my dan A 
really threatens me.” yen Pe ly 

“T do not consider that, nor shall 
to do so. But here we are at the oleae ee 
seems + have dinner waiting for us.” 

As the little carriage drew up to the 
savoury odour of stewed kid floater out, aha - 
usual luxury in the poor home of Guiseppe, but the 
funeral dole from the castle had given its inmates ths 
rare treat of a meat dinner, and the children were iy 
various places of hiding, impatiently waiting til) the 
uests were served, and their turn came. In a short 
time Sister Maria and Lucia arose from the table, and 
the former set outin the carriage to return it to the castle, 
intending afterwards to perform her errand to the yil. 
liage on foot. Lucia, much fatigued, retired to the inner 
room and throwing herself upon the bed, soon fell iutos 
ref, i slumber, which lasted long. A featfyl 
dream of falling from a great height at length came t) 
her, and she sprang up with a cry, to find thie steward 
standing in the open rway, looking earnestly ints 
the darkened room, as if seeking some evidence of her 
presence there, 

“You here ?” she exclaimed. “ How camé you af 
the door of my apartment alone, and what has become 
of Bianca?” 


“TI found no one within,” he replied. “I knocked 
and conghed without eliciting any mark of attention, 
and I ventured to approach your door. Pardon meif 
I have overstepped the bounds of respect you con- 
sider due to you, There was no other resource left, 
as I was unwilling to leave the house without seeing 
you. In the present position of our affairs, that 
course was not open to me.” 

“T do not know what you mean, nor can I account 
for being left alone in the house in this unceremonious 
manner. Bianca has never done so before.” 
“Perhaps not,” replied the steward, negligently 
sinking upon a seat; “but when the head man on 
the estate ordered her to leave the way clear before 
him, she had little choice but to obey. She knows 
that I ¢an send Guiseppe off at a week's notice, and 
when I met herin the yard and commanded ber to 
leave mé to a private interview with you, she dared 

”" 


not refuse. 

Lucia felt faint and nerveless while he thus spoke, 
and, glancing at his saturnine face, she saw, from the 
unusual sparkle in his eyes, that he had been fortify- 
ing his courage by taking wine. Her own spirit arow 
with this conviction, aud she spoke with perfect com- 


re. 
“J had already arranged that our conversation 
should be without witnesses, though I am not aware 
that you can have anything to say to mo which the 
whole world might not hear.” 
He laughed slightly, and asked: 
“ Are young ladies usually so willing to have the 
pretty things spoken to them by their adorers over- 
beard by others ? I warrant me, you were sly enough 
when you and the young count were carrying 0 
your love » See: 
She flushed slightly, and haughtily said: 
“You will oblige me by confining your remarks to 
the business that brought you here, Signor Baldoul; 
that is, if it possesses any interest for me.” _ 
ie | adh Fe fain hope so, beautiful Lucia; for I 
would interest you in all that concerns myself—nsy, 
I even aspire to make you a second self, a8 you 
already know, for the late marquis did me the honour 
to listen to my proposal for your fair hand. " 
There was something in his manner, 40 —, 
in his gleaming eyes, which caused Lucia’s heart 
beat rapidly; but she crushed down her fear ; 
me ing excitement, that she might remain bry ok 
the difficult position in which she found horse 
After a pause to steady her voice, she ool 
“The marquis, doubtless, also informed you, sign! ; 
that I at- once declined the honour you prarny oe 
bad not then, nor bave I now, any desire to 
‘our wife.” ; i 
“Do not speak so positively, Lucia. gt vd 
ducements I have to offer you before you 4 
station which few girls in your position jomee ted 
cline. I am rich; my savings have been oe aeM 
ble, and the death of a yr — recently pu' 
possession of a handsome inheritance. . 
His gaze was fixed searchingly upoo ber, 
note how she would receive this announe®, 





There was 8 single flash of contemptuous ine 
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dthen she dropped their lids in the 
ay meaning had ties understeod ; but 


Poni caught the expression and fully compre- 


it. > 
nashed his teeth with rage, and, 
4 pet coy arn have struck her down in the 
ied De his wrath and consternation, for now he 
ipew that Pepito was right. This girl possessed his 
‘and nothing was left.to him but to uge all his 
fob convince her that be was not aware of the 


fact ‘ ; 
pause which Lucia could makeno.effort 
totes knew that her voice would betray her 
: ted to speak. ; 
ee on pas yer nearer to her, in a voice 
he vainly endeavoured to render insinuating, he softly 


said: 4 

4 interpret your silence to my own advan~ 
ong * you considering my proposal, and 
paking up your mind to give me this fair hand? ” 

He extended his long, lean fingers as if to grasp 
her hand; but, with en expression of aversion which 
ms unmistakeable, Lucia receded from him, and 
ss pg 1 needs no consideration, signor. 
tagenal my te feelings when first informed of 
itand there is ne Lope that they will ever change in 
your favour!” j 

*No hope, adorable Lucia? Why should you speak 
» decisively before yon understand the situation in 
hich you ave Jeft. When that is explained, you will 
appreciate the disinterestedness which leads me ‘o 
sek » portionless bride.” 

She became a shade palur, but she calmly replied : 

“Am J, then, to understand that the Marquis of 
Colouna failed to provide for me?” 

“Unfortunately, it isso. The deeds were prepared 
thich settled a handsome annuity on you, but they 
wereleft unsigned. The marquis had no thought of im- 
mediate danger, or he would never have deferred at- 
tending to this business.” 

Lucia scarcely heard this explanation. This was 
a severe blow to her, for she had relied with cer- 
tainty on the fulfilment of Celonna’s. pledges to place 
ber above want. 

She felt that- her devotion to her late .protector, the 
position she had held in his family as the adopted 
ciild of his wife, entitled her to a respectable pro-., 
vision; yet she could east no approach upon the me- 
nory of the late marquis; she knew that he would 
never have forfeited his plighted word if the awful 
catastrophe in which he had perished had not pre- 
vented him from carrying out his intentiens. 

Baldoni keenly watched the variations in her ex- 
pressive face, and he ventured to say : 
“You evidently feel this deeply, Lucia, and I may 
express to yon my regrets that I did not press upoa 
the marquis an earlier attention te what was so im- 

portant to you.” 

She frankly replied : 

“It is s severe disappointment to me, I must 
confess. I have not calculated ow being dependent on 
Sister Maria, for her resources ave limited, and her 
lierality great. I seanow that I must. dosomething 
{or myself ; but I need scarcely say to you, sigaor, that 
manying for a home is not among my calculations. 
Ifyou hope2 to win me through my poverty, you made 
great mistake ; for I have the ability to win my own 
ina ina —— manner.” 

“Icomprehend—you refer to your musical ski 
tn I think the manager at Reggio has secured a a 
prima donna, and you may find it more difficult than 
Juuew believe to win a position that will give you. 
nore than bread. Had you entered on such a eareer, 
wwsiained by the patronage of the Colonna family, it 
would have been different; but there is no one of that 
— — beat pa in helping you forward, 

ieré 18 still some se derstanding ween 

Yourself and the new merqaiett a 
, Ashe uttered these last words, Baldoni regarded 
fee pit Such undisguised insolenee that. all the 
fie in her nature was aroused. She arose, and point- 
_ the deor, hanghtily said : ‘ j 

v ur interview has lasted too lo signor, whe 
jeanne the license to insult mek Srish to be 
ane glared at her almost savagely, ‘and he rudely 

“Such airs might answer when re! 
moat ut the ¢ i  you-ware lady pore’ 
Master would Sy ania 4 — my + ae 

Jou missed 
Cane do well to recall your ee 
oan “nameless beggar, indebted to charity for 
8 lady of an S and the education -which made 
that you are. eny itas you may, I feél assured’ 

® looking forward to i 
the Young marauie © a with 
hima “baci ¢ mae in the hope that you will lure 
that is why yeiaHee he once proffered you; 
born,” Y my propositions are treated with such 





| see no resource for me but to go’ upon the stage.” *’ 


For afew moments the emotions of the outraged 

girl threatened to overcome her; but pride and indig- 
nation enabled her to stifle the tears that sprang to her 
eyes, and she indignantly said: 

“You must think I have fallen very low, indeed, 
when you dare address me tlins; but loss of fortune 
mor of worldly caste is not loss of self-respect, and 
I vindicate mine by leaving you, since you will not 
retire yourself.” 

As she finished speaking, Lucia unclosed a, door 
opening upon the rear yard, and passed so suddenly 
through it that Baldoni could not arrest her flight. 

Angry and indignant with himself for the little tact 
he. had shown in conducting the interview, he rushed 
after her, and called nor to return and hear the 
humble apology he was ready to make for his insult- 
ing language. 

There was no evidence that Lucia still remained 
in hearing; the little yard was quite empty, for Lucia, 
apprehensive of pursuit, had fled rapidly around the 
house, and taken refuge ina small coppice which lay 
below the hill. 

Baldoni paused a moment near the door, and having 
settled it to his satisfaction, moodily turned in the 
direction of the cottage, cursing his own stupidity, and 
revolving in his mind the certainty that Lucia was 
aware of his villany, and would certainly avail ‘herself 
of the first opportunity to reveal it to the Marquis of 
Colonna. 

Self-preservation was his first thought. He saw that 
she could never be induced to give him her hand; 
and, convinced that her repugnance to him was im- 
movable, all the hard and vicious feelings of his mean 
nature were aroused against her. 

The varied resources of his astuteand cunning miod 
were brought in play to arrange the details of a 
scheme, already devised, for effectually preventing any 
inference between himself and his new master; and 
while Lucia dreamed of escape, the net was narrawing 
around her in which this unprincipled man was ready 
to ensnare her. 





CHAPTER XXVL 


‘Thon seest that justice can avenge my wrongs! 
Qb, then be warned ! , 
So fearful hath she made me,,. 
hat I approach, yet tremble to regard her! 


Ar twilight, Sister Maria returned from her errand. 
As she was passing the little woodland with rapid 
steps, a low voice stayed her, and with some surprise 
she saw Lucia cowering beneath the shelter of a tree, 
with the expression of a person suffering from extreme 
alarm. The nun hastily said: 

“What can have happened to bring you here at 
this‘hour, Lucia? You are not well enough to linger 
in the night air.” 

“I know it, sister; but I feared to go back to the 
cottage alone, lest I should fiad that base man still 
there on the watch forme. Oh! I have wept till Iam 
almost sick over the insults he dared to offer me.” 

“I feared as much. Calm yourself; my love, and 
do not make yourself ill again through excitement. 
Let us go ia; Bianca is there now, for I see her lamp 
gleaming through the window.” 

.“ Yes, she is there now; but this afternoon, when 
I awoke from my:siesta, I found myself entirely alone 
with the steward. He coolly informed me that he had 
ordered Bianca away; and she knew: better than’ to’ 
disregard a hint from him. Then—then: he went on: 
to speak of his odiouslove; to tell me that Iam left 
destitute by the sudden death of the marquis, and had 
better mend my fallen fortunes by sharing his.: When 
he found that I could not be wrought on to listen 
favourably to him, he grew insulting ; ‘referred’ to 
Vittorio in so rude aad insolent a manner'that I left 
his presence, and took refuge bere.” 

“Let us go,” replied the nun, tenderly. “‘ When 
we are safe in our own Togin, you.can repeat to me all 
he said. I was afraid he had no good news for you 
with regard to your settlement, but that need not 
trouble yuu, Lucia. So long as I have a roof to'shelter 
me, or a crust to-‘share with you, they are freely yours. 
The legacy of the marquis would have enabled us to 
extend our means of doing good; but something more. 
than the bare neeessaries of life I can command for 
us both, besides ‘sparing a little for those of whom it 
was said, ‘Inasmuch asye have.done it unto one of 
these, ye have done it unto me.’” “we 
“Thank you, dear sister, but I cannot long-eonsent 
te be a burthen to you. When lam’strong enough; I 
must seek employment for- my musical talents, and T 


The nun received thé ‘suggestion more favourably 
than Lucia ex pected.:. Sbe said: oe? (ls wa 
,  Tihave thought of that plan, for it seems a pity 
bury so charming a: yoice’as: Yours in obscurity. ‘The 
Kife I can offer youés not suited to one reared in-duxury 
as you have/been,and I'can see nb objection to yourusing 
so divine a.gift as yours to reinstate. your fortunes. 





money gained, for I am sure you will dedicate a cer- 
tain portion of it to the assistance of the helpless and 
needy. Sosoonas you have attained independence, 
we will retire together to my native home, and you 
shall find happiness, as I have done, in obeying the be- 
nevolent promptings of your heart. That. is, if it 
pleases you to do so.” 

“Can you doubt it, dear friend? ‘To emulate your 
excellence is now the most earnest desire of my heart. 
In time, I hope to find contentment at last in minis- 
tering to the wants of others. I am so rejoiced that 
you see any | objectionable in my going on the 
stage; that is, if I can obtain an engagement now.” 

“We shall find means to manage that. In a land 
of song like ours, so brilliant a voice as yours must 
soon find those who will appreciate it. If you stood 
alone in the world, you might justly shrink from ap- 
pearing in your youth and ‘beauty before a public 
audience. But I shall be with you as your friend, and 
with such a guardian as I shall prove, you will have 
nothing to fear. Your head will not be easily turned 
by the flattery that will assail you; and your heart, 
for a long time, will be in little danger from the devo- 
tion of your adorers.” 

“You seem to think of everyth+g,” replied Lucia, 


new phase of life without any misgivings. I am glad 
that you think as I do, fer I must do something to 
render myself independent, and music is my only re- 
source.” 

They gained the door ef the cottage as she finished. 
speaking. Bianca was alone in the outer rdom, and. 
with some embarrassment she glanced toward Lucia, 
and huryiedly said: 

“T hope, signorina, that you understand why I left 
the house this afternoon. Senor Baldoni promised to- 
explain, and—and I could not venture to thwart him, 
youknow. I did not go far away, though, and if you: 
had called on me, I should have returned at all 
hazards.” 


“T fully understand that, Bianca. The steward 
told me that you had left at his request. He has now 
said all he wished, and it was as well to have the 
interview over. Do not suppose that I attach any 
blame to you.” 

The poor woman snatched her hand to her lips, and 
a few hot tears fell on it, as sl.e said: 

“You are as good and as lovely as an angdl, sig- 
norina. My husband’s employment, the bi of our 
children was at stake, and I could only obey the hard: 
ws | who must rule us till the young marquis comes 


Lucia pressed her toil-hardened hand in silence, and 

into her own apartment. The simple supper 

ef bread and figs was soon after served, the children: 

gathered in, andin an hour the whole family was- 
soundly sleeping in the outer room. 

When all was still, Sister"Maria drew near the couch 
on which she had insisted that Lucia should lie down,. 

d in low tones said : 

“Tt is quite safe tospeak together now. Those 

x people are all wrapped in the sound sleep of 

atigue, and there is no ene to overhear: your com- 

munication. Have you yet made up your mind to 
confide in me?” 

After some hesitation, she reluctantly replied : 

“Tf it is your will to learn that which may prove 
as dangerous a secret to you as to myself, I will no 
longer refuse to tell what weighs so heavily on my 
mind.” 

“Tt is my will—nay, my most earnest wish. Two 
will be stronger against the schemes of that bad man 
than one can be. Speak, Lucia, and tell me the whole 
story without reserve.” 

In a few brief but energetic words, the young girl 
gave her an account of what she had witnessed oa the 
day of the marquis’s death, Her yoice was low, but 
perfectly distinct; those in the outer reom could.not 
have distinguished what she was saying, but an ear, 
sharpened by fear, was listening close beside the door 
which opened on the yard, and every sentence uttered 


‘by Lucia passed through the crevice which Baldoni 
‘had so carefully arranged during the few moments he 


was left alone in the room. 
From a convenient hiding-place he had watched 
their return to the cottage, and, under the cover of 


darkness, stealthily passed to his station beside the 


imperfectly closed door. 

With set teeth and clenched hands, he gained tle 
unwelcome certainty that Lucia. had not only wit- 
nessed the robbery he had. perpetrated, but the in- 
dignity with which he had treated the prostrate body 
of his master had also been seen by her, 


listened for the comments the nun would be sure to 
make. She said: 

“It is werse than I thought, and we cannot be teo 
careful to keep from Baldoni the suspicion that we are 
aware of his treachery. Such aman as he is would 
be quite capable of ridding himself of the witness to 
his crime in any way that would ensure his own safety 





Your talent will be sanctified by the use youmake of the 





with a faint smile, “and I believe I may venture this- 


He stifled his perturbed breathing, and eagerly , 
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We must leave this neighbourhood as soon as pos- 
sible, and find means to let the marquis know that it 
is necessary for him to return hither immediately, and 
personally examine into the condition of his father's 
affairs.” 

“ That is what I am most anxious to do; but how 
are we to accomplish it?” 

“Let me think, The father of his wife is still in 
Palermo ; we must go thither, seek an interview with 
him, and learn the address of the marquis. I will 
undertake to obtain such information as we shall need 
without betraying what must be revealed to the heir 
alone. Then we will jointly write such a summons to 
him as must have the effect of bringing him back 
without delay. The casket, doubtless, contained the 
clue to the family secret, and the treasure chamber 
is laid open to the spoliations of Baldoni. It would 
not surprise me if he has found his way there, and 
already commenced his depredations.” 

“Tt is probable, for he told me to-day that he has 
come iuto a rich inheritance through the death of a 
kinsman.” 

“Ah! then the story is already concocted which is 
to account for his sudden accession of wealth.. My 
arrangements are completed to leave this place with 
the dawn, and I am glad itis so. We cannot too soon 
get away from the vicinity of the man who is now 
your most deadly enemy. Let us talk no more now, 
Lucia, for you need repose before your journey; you 
are in a nervous tremor from the excitement you have 
passed through to-day, and if you do not sleep you 
may be too ill to travel in the morning.” 

“Oh, no; [shall be quite well enough to go. I 
could set out this moment, and feel better and happier 
with every mile that separates me from this fearful 
man. But how are we to go?” 

“T have hired a vetturino to take us the first stage 
of our journey. We shall go but fifteen miles to the 
home of Rosella; woe will rest there a few days, and 
find means to geton to Palermo, There, love, be 
quiet, while I pack up the few thiags it will be 
necessary to take with us. I have procured for you a 
black dress similar to my own, and under its shelter 
your beauty can escape observation.” 

But little more was said, and the listener heard the 
steps of the active woman as she moved lightly about, 
making her preparations for departure. 

With a feeling Of intense and concentrated hatred 
toward both his enemies, Baldoni moved away, and, 
scrambliug through the low hedge, set out at a rapid 
pace toward his own dwelling. He found Pepita on 
the watch for him with the startling intelligence that 
a suspicious-looking stranger was awaiting his return. 

“Who can it be?” he asked. “ What does he look 
like? Yt why should I fear the arrival of anyone? 
I am foolish to ask such questions.” 

“This man is evidently disguised,” whispered 
Pepita. “He has the bearing and address of a gen- 
tleman, while he wears the coarse dress of a working- 
man.” 

“ Then he comes on business that concerns himself, 
notme. Ha! athought strikes me! It may be her 
father who has come at this most unpropitious 
moment for me, to take her under his protection.” And 
he leaned upon the gate and gasped for breath. 

* 1 do not understand you,” said Pepita, impatiently. 
“ Whose father are you talking about, I should like 
to know 2” 

“Whose but Lucia’s! the accursed marplot, who is 
yet to crush me under the ruins of the fortune we 
thought we had so cleverly secured.” 

It was now Pepita’s tura- to tremble, and she tre- 
mulously asked : 

“What mystery is this? Why have you concealed 
from, me that Lucia’s father is known to you ?” 

“T cannot explain now, bnt I have long known that 
sho was born to wealth and high station. Do you 
suppose that I should have been fool enough to offer 
her my hand, unless I had expocted to gain some ad- 
vantage by doing so?” 

“ And this stranger? If he proves to be her father, 
what shall we do to rid ourselves of so dangerous an 
enemy as he may become ?” 

There was an ominous pause, which was broken by 
the whispered tones of Baldoni: 

“We must deal with him as we did with Count 
Angostino. Elderly men often die suddenly of apo- 
plexy ; he will sleep here, of course, and he must be 
found dead in his bed when Lettorio goes to arouse 
him in the morning.” 

“TI understand, and I will not shrink from my 
part,” she replied, in the same tone, and the two parted. 

Pepita went at once to her room, and, with a 
strange smile, took her fatal drug from its place of con- 
cealment, and calmly prepared a portion of its deadly 

contents for immediate use. 
(To be continued.) 


Cuntous Facts.—The claws, feet. and antenus of 
crustaceous animals, as a lobster, aud the limbs of the 


arachania, or spiders, are restored, when lost, by a 
fresh growth. Jf the head of a snail be amputated, 
the whole of that part of the animal, including the 
telescopic eyes, or feelers, as they are commonly called, 
and other organs of sense, will be reproduced. Even 
among the vertebrated animals, instances may be 
found of these renovations of mutilated parts. This 
happens with respect to the fins of fishes; for in 
whatever direction they are cut, the edges easily 
unite, and the rays themselves are |, pro- 
vided the smallest part of their root been left. 
The tails of newts and of some species of lizards will 
grow again if lost; and, what is still more singular, 
the eyes themselves, with all theie complex appa- 
ratus of coats and humoars, will, if removed, be re- 


— by the growth of new eyes as perfect as the 
ormer. 





MEZAR THE MISER. 


—_——_—@—___—_ 
CHAPTER XX. 
But yesternight I yelled aloud, 
In anguish and iu agony, 
Upstar' from the fiendish crowd 
Of shapes and thouzhts that tortured me, 
A lurid light, a trampling throng, 
Sense of intolerable wrong, 
And w T scorned, those only strong, 
Thirst of revenge and powerless will, 
Still baffled and yet burning still! 
Deeds to be hid, which were not hid, 
Which, all confused, I could not know, 
Whether I suffered or I died, 
For all see! guilt, remorse, and woe! 
Paust. 
A GAY party were assembled at the mansion of Mr. 
Jacob Goldsclimidt, to celebrate the nuptials of Percy 
Carsten and Samuella. The contract which had existed 
so long between the two families was about to be rati- 
fied, and their union consummated. It was quite a 
festive occasion, and the intimate friends of both 
families were gathered together. 
There was Samuella, to begin with, redolent in 
white satin and orange blossoms, surrounded bya bevy 
of fair damsels, of all shades of hair and complexions, 
radiant in white muslins and satin ribbons. These 
were the bridesmaids. 
Then there was Wilner—the false Percy—in full 
dress and white kid gloves, eres. attended by 
Thurston Follansbee, elegantly atti aud looking to 
perfection the English gentleman he pretended to be, 
who officiated as the principal msman. There 
was old Mezar Pickerton in a full dress suit of rusty 
black, looking very ancient and ravenish. There was 
lawyer Redtape, very happy and jolly. Mr. Gold- 
schmidt looked pleased and dignified as he received 
the congratulations of his friends. There were 
numerous well-dressed gentlemen, and handsome, 
haughty women, persons who felt themselves of some 
consequence in the world, but nice people to know for 


pall that, for they lived in gorgeously-furnished houses 


and gave splendid dinners. 

It is true the men had a slight hook in the nose, 
which was very suggestive of the beak of certain birds 
of prey; and the women had dark hair, Oriental.eyes, 
and?olive complexions, which reminded one of the fair 
maid of Judah—Rebecca in “Ivanhoe.” And, lastly, 
there was Calvin, dressed in a new suit of livery, 
handing about cake and wine. And he would get 
into a corner every once in a while, with his face to 
the wall and his back to the company, and drink a 
glass himself with great satisfaction. 

The minister had arrived, and all was prepared for 
the ceremony. ‘The bride and bridegroom stood be- 
fore him. The friends gathered round. The holy 
man opencd his book and commenced the service. He 
pronounced the usual formula, asking if any one knew 
any just cause or reason why these two should not be 
united ?‘when to the utter astonishment of every- 
body present, a clear, ringing voice replied : 

“T do!” 

All eyes were turned in the direction from which 
the sound proceeded, and they saw that their party 
had been increased by three. An old man, with flow- 
ing hair, tall and venerable, though dressed like a 
common labourer, a young man, and a neatly-dressed, 
bright, little woman. But what astonished everybody 
the most, was the extraordinary resemblance that the 
young man, who had just entered, bore to the bride- 
groom. 

“ Orpha !"” exclaimed Thurston, with starting eyes. 
He had sight only for this woman, who had, 
apparently, risen from the dead. 

Old Mezar looked green and ghastly. These two 
dead ,people walking into the house so uncere- 
moniously to interfere with their little arrangement. 
It was “aged absurd. He did not know what to 


Exclamations arose on all sides, and great indigna- 
tion was expressed by many at this unscewly inter- 
ruption, and one of the party declared himself as 





having a strong inclination to pitch the intruders into 


the street. But the ministor, b i ‘ 
ae ; 1 OF © waive of his hand, 

“Why do you interrupt this ceremoy » 
manded of the young mar—for j 7 de 

ied young for it was he who ha 

“ Because I have the right so to do.” 
young man, firmty, advancing to Wilner’ side rs 
becoming at once the centre to whick all eyes cont 
rivetted, and all ears attentively Opened to catch 
words that were to follow. “I forbid this marr: the 
because Samuella Goldschmidt was to P 
Carsten, and this is not Percy Carsten ! marry Perey 

“Not Perey Carsten!” was the general echo, 

“ Look at us, as we stand side by side, and note oy 
strong stronger than usual, fora dreary 
captivity has paled my cheek to the hue of his~and 
you will understand and believe what Tsay. He ig 
be bene re ir = I am his brother, God hel ne 
that I shou ash with shame to a Pit 
his elder brother, Percy!" rravan cha 

Conceive the consternation that seized upon the 
hearers at these strange words. Thurston Follausbee 
alone maintained his self-porsession, recovorin 
almost instantly from the shock of Orpha's ren 
though utterly unable to account for her sudden re- 
storation to life, and no scar upon the face that had 
been so mangled. A bold expedient suggested itself 
to his fertile mind, and he determined to adopt it. 

“A likely story!” he exclaimed, scornfully, “4 
bold game, young man; but I am afraid you haven't 
got the proper cards to play it. I think T'shall tramp 
all your tricks. Mr. Goldschmidt, and you gentlemen 
all, do you not see through this flimsy device? He ig 
Wilver—seeking to usurp his brother's place.” 

A general murmur of indignation showed that his 
words had struck the chord of belief, and he hastenod 
to follow up his advantage. “ Let him prove that hs 
is Percy Carsten, if he can do so?” Andhe laughed, 
derisively. 

“{ can do so,” responded Percy, with a disdainful 
glance at the arrogaut schemer, “as easily as I can 
prove that you are not an Englishman, and have been 
known, and not much to your credit, more generally 
by the name of Lathrop Moneyment, than Thurston 
Follansbee ! ” 

Thurston was bewildered by this blow, it came » 
unexpectedly, and his looks showed it. The tide turned 
in favour of Percy. He turned from Thurston, as if 
he were unworthy of further words, with a shrug of 
contempt. 

“Enough of this,” he said, constrainedly ; “it is 
nage me, and, I know, must be so to many in this 
air assemblage. It is no pleasant task to unmasks 
base and unnatural brother. But justice must be done 
if the skies fall. . Let him now speak. Wilner,” he 
turned ‘to him, and fixed his eyes upon his agitated 
features, “will you prolong this unnatural farce— 
will you, do you dave deny that I am your brother 
Percy?" 

Wilner had remained during this trying scene, keep- 
ing his feet with difficulty, utterly unmanned, petrified 
as it were, with guilt and fear. 

“ Percy!” he stammered forth ; “I don't deny you. 
Heaven help me! If you only knew how: they 
tempted me—how they forced me into it—you would 
pity and forgive me!” 

The ordeal was too much for his weak nerves, and 
he fell at Percy's feet in a swoon. Tho women 
screamed, and at. this juncture Samuella went iatos 
deadly faint. . s 
Thurston looked around for old Mezar : he had dis- 
appeared—so he took adiantage of the geueral cou 
fusion tofollow so good an example, impressed with a 
deep conviction that he had mistaken his cards, and 
that Percy held all the “trumps.” 

His departure was unnoticed by all save one. The 
old man with the white hair followed him, dogging 
his steps like a blood-hound. He was determined not 
to miss him a second time. 

Wilner was removed to * pee Oe 
hysician sent for. Percy produ is pa , 
amen his identity beyond a doubt to Mr. y= 
and his friends. Then he spoke good word for 

Orpha, recounting the story of her abduction, | 
“Where is that scoundrel of a coachman?’ 

Mr. Goldschmidt, in a highly irascible state. I “~ 
doubted your honesty, my dear girl!” Just ae 
caught a sly glance from lawyer Redtape, which ca ~ 
him to colour somewhat, and he coughed — 
as if something bad suddenly stuck i his 
“That is to say—I thought well of you, are 
rascal told such lies that—but where is he— 
here a moment ago—where is the scoundre 

Tey searched high ard low for Calvin, = new 
unaccountably rqgues, new livery and 

uite a day for sudden disappearances. 
W When order was in a measure restored, Pee) a 
a proposition which highly pleased Mr. er 
He said they had met there to celebrate vs Gold 
the wedding of Percy Carsten and Samue sd? 
schmidt. Why should not the wedding process 
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Carsten, and, as far as he was concerned, 
aed to fulfil bis part of the contract, that 
ie Wr Gamuella bad no objection. . 
IB George!” exclaimed Mr. Goldschmidt, rap- 
oe > i “that is a brilliant idea! What do you say 
iat, Sammy F . led to, Samuella, who had been 
i J 
wonght tity the strenuous and united efforts of the 
: i le reply : 
ee ted eaye looked upon Percy Carsten’ 
her intended husband, he was her father’s choice 
+ her's. Though very much disappointed in the 
~ Percy, he being $0 different from her boyish 
so yet, thinking, perhaps, that her opinion had 
been Jounded on too romantic a basis, she was ready 
to accept him, as she felt herself in duty bound to do 
wo, But now that the true Perey had so strangely ap- 
“red, realizing to the full her girlish fancies, she felt 
it was not only a duty but @ happiness to accept 
im ag her husband.” Which, really, all things con- 
sidered, was quite & sensible answer. ‘ 
The guests were much pleased to think that the 
me would be followed out, with a slight 
change only in one of the principal performers. So 
the marriage was performed. é P N 


Afew words of explanation in regard to the escape 
of Orpha and Percy from the old house. This was 
brought about, as the reader has foreseen, by Davy. 
When Mother Cyp left him for a moment, finding he 
was quite calm, he had cunningly and cautiously arisen 
‘rom his conch, and gone into the yard. 

The idea had become fixed in his disordered brain 
that ia the house from which the locket had been 
thrown he should find Lathrop Moneyment. 

He had recognized it at once as the gift bestowed 
upon his wife, and which, as she had told bim, had 
teen abstracted from her by her paramour. 

He determined to enter that house. He looked 
about for the means to doso. A small grated window 
belonging to the house looked into the yard, giving 
light to the cellar. . 

That was the very thing. To kick in this window, 
demolishing frame and all with one mighty effort, was 
the work of a moment. Then Davy lowered himself, 
feet first, to the cellar, 

To his great surprise, he found a man there tied 
with a rope to the empty coal-bin. is man was 
Perey Carsten. 

Heimplored Davy to release him, who immediately 
did so, It wasan instinct with this afflicted man to 
succour the distressed. 

Questioning Davy as to the motive which had led 
him to enter the cellar, he learned, without fora 
moment es his infirmity, that he was in search 
of Lathrop Moneyment; and Davy gave quite a lucid 
description of him, when Percy immediately recognized 
him as the man who, when he had been lured into 
the old house by a specious device from the lips of 
Wilver, had assisted his unnatural brother in over- 
powering and securing lim im the cellar. 

“Perhaps he is up-stairs?” asked Davy, when 
Perey had finished his explanation of his present 


captivity, 
“Very likely,” answered Percy. “But how shall 
we get up there ?” F 
Davy ran up the cellar-stairs and tried the door: it 
was fastened, 


He pit his broad shoulder against it, and the bolt 
was splintered out of its socket, and the door flew 


open. 

“Coms,” he said, briefly, to Perey. 

With @ conviction tliat bolts and bars were not 
destined greatly to impede their progress, Percy fol- 
lowed him. 

They found themselves in what appeared to be a 
spare room, or rather hall; for there was a flight of 
slairs leading from it, one door, and one window. 
The shutters of the window were fastened, the light 
Seas through twe little holes in the shutters, 

his room was full of smoke, and Percy heard the 
crackling of fire. 

He sprang to the door and opened it. A cloud of 
deuse, suffocating smoke drove him back, and he 
could se the red flames in the room beyond. 

x house is on fire!” he cried, in alarm. 

nie said Davy, ascending the stairs. 
prone rp he was familiar with the house, and knew 
mae of escape, Percy shut the door again to keep the 
Pr Ae as much as possible, and unhesitatingly 
be owed him. But Davy was not thinking of escape, 
a thinking only of Lathrop Moneyment. With 

ins of madness he knew that the stairs would 
— 0 the room from which the locket had been 

Following Davy's lead, P, 

: Davy’ » Percy found that they had 
ee landing, lighted by another. barred ati, 
on then y leading to the front or main stairs. But 

—. had grown go thick that it was almost 

We to distinguish objects, 

shall be suffocated here! ” exclaimed Percy. 








Davy did not heed Lim. He had found the door he 
sought, and with an effort of great strength he burst 
it from the binges, aad rushed into the room. A wo- 
man screamed as he entered. They had penetrated 
into Orpha’s prison. They could not distinguish her 
face in the smoke which was now gathering round 
them like a pall. 

“Who are you? ” she cried, shrilly. 

“Friends!” replied Percy, at hazard, not knowing 
what else to say. 

“ And you come to save me? ” she asked, joyously. 

‘* Yes,” responded Percy. He understood it now— 
this was anether prisoner. “ The villains have fired 
the house—come, my friend,” he said to Davy, who 
seemed quite bewildered at finding a woman where he 
expected to see Lathrop Moneyment. 

“ Here is a window,” cried Orpha, eagerly. “I have 
nearly forced one of the shutter hinges with my 
scissors.” 

At the words “forced” and “hinges,” Davy, who 
seemed to have a call that way this eventful evening, 
walked up to the window and deliberately kicked the 
shutter open. 

“We can lower ourselves from the window,” said 
Percy, as he looked out and calculated the distance. 
“It would be better if we had something soft to fall 
upon.” 

Pe Phrow out the bedding,” cried Orpba. 
“A sensible little woman this,” thought Percy, as 
he complied with her request. 

But now Davy seemed to understand what was 
going on. 

“You first,” he said to Percy, “and then catch the 
woman.” 

And assisting Percy out of the window, he held him 
at the length of his long arms, thus shortening his 
distance from the ground. Perey received Orpha 
in his arms, and then Davy swung himself after 
them. 

He led the way into the shop, and Percy at once 
recognized the locality. But now he began to be 
amazed at the conduct of the old man. He kept 
calling the woman they had rescued, ‘ Mother 
Cypriana,” and asking her if she had left off her cap to 
go and call on Lathrop Moneyment. 

In vain Percy tried to persuade him that, although 
greatly resembling Mother Cyp, she was much 
younger. Nurah also attempted to set him right, 
telling him that Mother Cyp had gone to look for 
him, and would soon return. Orpha comprehended 
all. She knew that the poor demented man before 
her was her father, but she could not claim him 
before a stranger, for that would involve a disclosure 
of her mother’s shame. 

After the fire was extinguished, and the tumult 
stilled, Norah brought in the strange intelligence that 
Mother Cyp was lying dead upon her bed. Her fate 
is easily accounted for, Missing Davy, she had fol- 
lowed him into the yard, through the cellar-way, and 
thus became entrapped in the burning house, and 
miserably met her destiny. 

Davy went into Michael Freal’s, and brought the 
body into his house. Yet he scarcely seemed to rea- 
lize what had taken place. Still calling Orpha 
@yprian, and obeying the glance of her eye as he bad 
done that of the eye which had lost the power of 
sight. 

‘They watched together beside her that night, and 
Orpha, after many efforts, succeeded in convincing the 
unfortunate man of what had taken place. But when 
she told him that she was the child of the dead wo- 
man—his child also—he shook his head gravely. 

“ My child was burned,” he said. “You may be 
Mother Cyp’s child, but you are not mine.” 

She gave up the effort in despair, and so the night 


ssed. 

PT be next day, when Thurston Follansbee called on 
Michael Freal, and gave him money to have Orpha 
Angevine quietly buried, that worthy individual did 
not think it worth while to tell him that the body had 
veyron Serub, call + the ci hop, found P. 

B cru ing at the cigar shop, found Percy, 
and told him what - going on. ‘l'aking Orpha 
and Davy with him, he arrived in time, as we have 
seen. 





CHAPTER XXL 
Dorothea 


This hour 
Antoninus.—Then with her dies 

The abstract of all sweetness that’s in woman! 

Massinger’s * Virgin Martyr.” 
Wuen Thurston Follansbee left the house and 

emerged into the street, he drew a long breath, and 
experienced a feeling of relief. But bis mind was far 
from feeling easy. He did not know how soon legal 

ings might be commenced against him. He 
had no fear for the Wilner fraud and conspiracy ; but 
arson and an attempt at murder were offences at 
which the law was not accustomed to wink. 


He debated seriously with himself if his best policy 
was not to gather together his valuables, and ieave 
the country as speedily as possible. 

Having come to this conclusion, he glanced over 
his shoulder aad found an old man with long, flowing, 
white hair, close at his elbow. 

There was sometbing in this man’s face which was 
strangely familiar to him. He tried to remember 
where he had seen him before. And he recollected 
that he was the man who had entered the room with 
Percy Carsten, when he stopped the wedding. 

“Do you wish to speak with me, my friend?” he 
—"¥ seeing that the man’s eyes were riveted upon 

im. 

“Yes; that woman is not buried yet.” 

“What woman? ” demanded Thurston, with a start. 

“She that was killed at the fire. Come with me, 
and I will show you the body, tell you who it was, 
and show you a way to avoid all further trouble.” 

These words were spoken quite sanely, and 
Thurston never dreamed that his companion was a 
madman, enjoying the first lucid interval that he had 
experienced for some time. He shivered when he 
reflected that Percy was holding the body against him 
as evidence. It must be put out of the way at all 
hazards. So he unhesitatingly followed Davy, who 
led the way to the old cigar shop. 

The shop was now closed, but Davy opened the 
door with the key, and Thurston, who entered after 
him in some bewilderment, did not observe that he 
withdrew the key from the door, and locked it on the 
inside. 

Into the little back parlour they went together, and 
there, on the long table, was extended the body, in its 
plain deal coffin, ready for the grave. A swinging 
spirit lamp was suspended by a chain from the ceiling, 
its sickly glare, strangely mingled with the daylight 
that struggled in at the obscure window, falling full 
upon the mangled face of the corpse. 

“This woman is to be buried to-morrow,” said 
Davy, solemnly. “Are you ready ?” 

Thurston, intent on examining the face of the corpse, 
did not heed this strange question. 

“Tn life they were united, in death they must not 
be separated,” continued Davy, in the same strain. 

“Who was this woman?” exclaimed Thurston, 
baffled in his scrutiny. 

** Orpha Angevine!” 

“Impossible! I saw Orpha myself, alive, not an 
hour ago.” 

“And yet this is Orpha Angevine!” 

“ How can that be?” 

‘* There were two Orphas, mother and daughter. 

This is the mother!” 

“Great heaven!” cried Thurston, in utter amaze- 

ment. ‘But this is strange !” 

“ Stranger things are yet to happen,” pursued Davy, 

a lucid light beginning to gleam in his eyes. “ This is 

the woman whom you decoyed from the path of duty, 

and made the wreck you now behold.” 

“How do you know this?” demanded Thurston, 

fiercely. 

“Because I am her husband—David Angevine!” 

Thurston stared wildly at his companion—he could 

scarcely believe the evidence of his senses. 

“ David Angevine was lost at sea!” he gasped. 

‘*He was not lost—he was saved. Saved to linger 

through life with a crushed brain and broken heart! 

Yet madness was in some measure a balm to his suf- 

ferings, for it caused him to forget them. And she, 

the cause of all, strangely enough found this brainless 
outcast, brought him back to her house, watched and 
tended him with more than a wife’s care, made a home 
for him, forgot her gentle breeding, and toiled for their 
daily bread, bore all his revilings, and sought by a pe- 
nitential life to atone for all the sorrows she had 
wrought. The atonement was accepted, and in seeking 

a helpless companion who had wandered from her 

care, she found the death which was at once a bless- 

ing and a judgment !” 

“She is dead—peace to her! Why have you 

brought me here ?” 

“You are dull of apprehension. You wronged the 

mother—you sought to wrong the daughter: The 

husband and father is before you, self-appointed hea- 
ven’s executioner! I intend to kill you!” 

How stony the lips were from which the words fell! 
There was no emphasis—no emotion. The tone 
was deep, monotonous, as the voice of fate. 

Thurston's blood curdled in his veins. He compre- 
hended all. He was alone with an insane avenger. 
The lucid interval was passing away—that seeming 
saneness by which he had been deceived ; and he 
would have to grapple with a madman. Could he not 
(he appeared quite old and infirm) strike him down, 
and make his escape from this chamber of death? A 
sudden, unexpected attack might accomplish his pur- 
pose. He resolved to attempt it, 

Without warning, he sprang upon Davy, and at- 
tempted to hurl him to the floor. The vigorous arme 





of the maniac (for such this attack made bim) closed 
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around him, and a desperate struggle ensued. Find- 
ing himself overmastered, Thurston shrieked, in the 
loud pitch of mortal agony, for assistance. 

The neighbours heard his desperate yells, forced the 
door, entered the shop, and penetrated to the little 
parlour. 

They found a white-haired maniac sitting upon the 
floor, his hands tightly clenched around Thurston’s 


The evil-doer bad received his judgment! 
* * . * . * 


Though Davy was arrested fer the crime, he was 
never brought to trial. His insanity was so ap- 
parent, it was considered useless. He was sent to a 
lunatic asylum. 

He never recovered his senses im any degree after ; 
and though Orpha often visited him, and his face 
seemed to afford ber pleasure, he:conld not. be made to 
understand her relationship to him. He would pat her 
on the liead, smooth down her hair, and, calling her 
Cypriana, tell her not to “ cry any more, as Lathrop 
Moneyment was dead.” 

This seemed to afford hiin great pleasure, though 
doubts at times would assail his mind as to the death 
of that villain, and the keeper would find him in his 
cell, engaged in a desperate conflict with an imaginary 
Lathrop Money ment. 

These fits grow less violent after a while. His 
mission seemed to be performed, and he of no further 
use in.life, Day by day he pined dually away, 
until life expired as gently as the flame of a lamp 
when the oil is burned out. Orpha placed him beside 
her mother. 

Willis Linton returned from the fruitless expedition 
upon which he had been sent, having found his father, 
the colonel, in excellent health and spirits, and very 
much surprised to learn the nature of his son’s journey. 
On his return, finding that the certificate of deposit 
had not been paid, he had no difficulty in guessing the 
authors of the counterfeit telegram. 

A visit to Orpha put him in possession of all that 
had transpired during his absence. The death of 
Thurston placed him beyond his reach, but he deter- 
mined to hunt up old Mezar Pinkerton and make him 
disgorge. 

He did so—for the old man was sorely frightened, 
and paid the certificate, principal and interest, con- 
sidering himself fortunate to escape thus. But his 
money was more to him than his life, for the loss of it 
affected him to that degree that he took to his bed and 
died in a week. 

The balance of his wealth went to his brother, Jared 
Pinkerton. In his hands it became of some use to the 
world, 

Calvin Stylpkin was detected endeavouring to sell 
Samuella’s jewels, which he had stolen at the time of 
Orpha’s abduction, and was tried and convicted. 

No steps were taken against Wilner Carsten—Percy 
was indulgent to the last. But Wiluer's troubles were 
not destined to be of long duration. He never left the 
chamber alive to which he had been removed on the 
day that witnessed his exposure and disgrace. The 
physician denied Lis cravings for liquor, and kept it 
from him entirely.. The result is easily foreseen. The 
“horrors” supervened, and Wilner Carsten died of 
delirium tremens. 

Orpha attended him to the last, as she considered 
herself in, duty bound to do, and her forgiveness 
smoothed his passage to the grave; but we cannot 
say that she felt deeply grieved or regretted his loss, 
She would not have been human if she bad. 

The summer faded, autumn waned, and the Iong 
winter passed away. ‘The spring brought Willis 
Linton again to Orpha as a suiter, and this time he 
was gently received. 

Orpha’s ordeal was over, and she gladly accepted 
Willis as her husband, considering it no more than 
right to give her hand to the man who Lad saved her 
fortune, and whom she had long leoked upon as the 
best friend she bad in the world. So they were mar- 
ried, and neither ever had cause to regret it. Orpha 
saw enough happy days to repay her for all the sad 
ones through which she had so early passed. 

Byrov Sernb, member of the press, was ever a wel- 
come guest at the Carsten mansion, and to him I am 
indebted for the facts and fancies which I have woven 
into the foregoing humble narrative, which—havi 
comfortably disposed of the principal characters—. 
will now bring to 

THE END. 


Frese Arm.—See how soundly the delicate little 
wren and tender little robin sleep under its full and 
immediate influence, and how fresh, and vigorous, 
and joyous they rise amid the surrounding dew-drops 
of the morning. Although exposed all night long to 
the air of heaven, their lamgs are never out of order, 
and this we know by the daily repitition of their 
song. Look at the newly-born hare, without ary 
nest to go to. It lives and tlirives, and becomes 


strong and playful under the unmitigated inclemeney 
of the falling, dews of the night, I have here a fine 
male turkey, full eight years old, and he has not 
passed a fingle night in shelter. He roosts in a 


cherry-tree, and is always in primest health the year | p 


throughout. Three fowls, preferring this cherry-tree 
to the warm perches in the hen-house, took up their 
airy quarters with him carly iu October, and have 
never since gone to any other roosting-place. The 
cow and the howse sleep safely on t e cold, damp 
ground, and the roebuck lies down to rest in the 
heather on the dewy mountain-top. I myself can 
sleep all night long, bareheaded, under the full 
moon’s watery beams, without any fear of danger and 
pass the day in wet shoes without catching cold. 
Coughs and:colds are generally caught in the transi- 
tion from an over-heated room toa cold apartment’; 
but there would be no danger in this movement if 
ventilation were attended to—a precaution. little 
thought of now-a-day.— Waterton’s Essays on Natural 
History.” 








DEAL GENTLY. 


Drat gently, gently, winter winds, 
With these poor, fallen leaves, 

That in the lenesome hollows lie 
On these sad, cloudy eves. 


For they have nobly done their part 
In natures mighty plan, 

And have a right to kindly care 
From all who serve her spane 


So, gently, gently lay them down 
To their long, pedesfal rest, 

Still loved, although for ever lo 
On Nature's loving breast. 


Let us deal gently with all souls 
Who served in Nature's plan, 
Who nobly did their noble worl 
To help their fellow man. 
W. N. W. 


A THWARTED PLOT. 
. “On, sir! Isthere no other way? ” 
“T tell yow no, there isn’t; and a pretty question 
for you to ask at this time of day, and ef me, who am 
just throwing away thousandsef pounds on.a whim of! 


the ghost of achaneefor getting the niency,” he added, 
in a low voiee; then aloud—*“ Yow might think your- 
self well off to pay a debt so easily, and them just go 
on all the same in your lexuries, as if Charles Creig!- 
tow had never owed a-shilling.” 

“So easily!” ‘ 

There was despair in the tones and in the anguished 
faeo: raised to his, but the old man’s heart was not 
maade to melt at aught like this. 

“ Easily!” he mocked. “ Why, yes. I fancy mest 
women would thivuk so. Hiram is not 4 man to be 

sed. Andif he’s enough it love to take » couple 
of helpless children along with his wife, and all. three 
poor as poverty itself, and deep in debt, I don’t see 
any reason why you should complain. Anylew, your 
choice is a fine husband and splendid home, or the 
poor-house; and I advise you to think twice before 
you take your children there, though you may like it 
yourself well enough.” 

- “God help me! ” the poor young widow meaned, as 
the stern old man strodeaway. “ Has it come te this 
at last?. Can I do this thing for Charley's children ? 
What would hesay? Would he approve, if looking 
down wpon me ? Oh, Charley; Charley! why 
did you leave me te this fate ?” 

Truly there seomed to be nd helpfor her. Reared 
in luxury, and taught no useful thing, and now too 
feeble, im her broken health, to put such knowledge to 
use had she possessed it, she saw herself deprived ef 
her sole protector, and with two helpless little: ones 
clinging to her, about to be.driven from her home. 
The alternative was marriage with Hiram Ellis, son of 
the man whe, six months since; just after the over- 
whelming tidings of Charley’s death had arrived, had 
claimed to hold control.over the estate and property 
which she had never til] then dreamed was other than 
absolutely hers and her children’s, 

Friendless, grief-stricken, feeble in mind and body, 
she could not dispute thiselaim. Her lawyer reported 
that it was fully substantiated by the papers produced, 
and, h hé united with her in wondermg why 
and how Charley Creighton had placed himself so 
entirely at the mercy of the miserly old money- 
lender,—wondered especially, in private, that he should 
have gone away leaving his family ignorant of the 
claim, and liable to be, as they were now, distressed by 
it in the event of his deatl,—he ¢ould not disprove it, 
nor prevent its enforcement. 

Cc Oreighton had beém an orphan from ‘an 





early age. His wife was the adopted child of a city 


Hirams’s: Hanged if I would, though, if there was}. 


| Pro: 


‘except for joy, 
‘that of an alliance with him was intended her, was 
something quite beyond his compreh 


merchant, reputed rich all his life, but ime 
intestate. His own family had then at ones nt 
one whom they had always jealously rguene 
intruder, — she would heve been very helplew its 

rotector had not appeared in the . 
Creighton. wed Person of Charley 

6 long her, and when 
to his Beautiful heme as his wile, she vepme ht 
pouring out upon him a fullness of love and wand 
that wea late, eM rary for & mach 

ater sacrifice ad made i 
Me RAE otis ‘ints ens 
is happiness had been unbroken dari 
or six years of their married life. But yop 
denty overthrown by an unexpected resolation on thy 
part of Charley Creighton to proceed to China, to in- 
vestigate some business’ affairs. 

Making every arrangement for her comfort duri 
his absence, and even leaving written direetions ie 
the management of her affairs in the case of his death, 
he yet, strangely enough, as it seemed, made 10 ally 
sion to this claim of the money-lender, Ellis, which 
now threatened to swallow up kis entire estate, and 
leave Cora and her children beggars, 

This was the one ugly point in the money-londer's 
case; but he got past it, in his interview with Cory 
lawyer, by saying that’ Charley Creighton had bor. 
rowed thé money to advance some speculations which 
had failed, and he had therefore been uvable to mest 
the payments. Being dead, Mr. Ellis, his creditor, 
had no wry - per pe to take possession of the pro- 

rty, whic en the original security for 
rave advanced. hs patie 

There was an outside appearance of fairne 
there was no disputing the legal claim. Cora pet 
children were preparing to leave their home, entirely 
ignorant of the world’s ways, and without shelter, save 
such as might be offered by charity. 

There seemed no resource for the widow and 
orphans, when suddenly Mr. Hiram Ellis made his ap- 
pearance upon the scene. 

Cora had never met this young gentleman extept 
when he had called to solicit an interview upen his 
father’s business on two or tliree occasions. 

What was her surprise, then, when approached by 
this man with an offer of marriage—she whose lieart 
seemed’ buried in that unknown grave where, doubt- 
less, her young husband lay—who felt herself no less 
his wife than before the bond had become merely 
memory of one. 

The agony of tears and reproaches with which her 
dawning consciousness of the meaning of Mr. Hiram’s 
was followed greatly astonished and diseon- 
certed that gentleman. That any lady should weep, 
, on learning that such a honour as 


‘hension ; and when 
that honour was accompanied by the proposition to 
settle upon her the elegant mansion and fine estate 
that: had belonged to Charles Creighton, it was, in 
deed, quite past’ beliof that proper appreciation aud 
ul acceptance should not follow. . 
But Cora. did make him understand at last that his 
proposals were not only unwelcome but regarded by 
her as positively insulting. Never had his self-love 
received such a wound. e left the house with indig- 
nation and disappointment warring in his breast. 
But he was not ready to relinquish the coveted 
prize quite so easily. He had determined that Com 
should be his wife, and had indeed displayed an un 
wonted generosity. It was much for a man who had 
undergone his —, and to whom 7 had 
Hitherto ‘beem the ebief good of life, to be willing to 
make such settlements upon a wife as he proposed, 


jand, besides, to encumber himself, without reservation, 


with the children of a former husband. 

He possessed, however, the idea too common among 
persons not endowed with delicate perceptions er te 
fined ideas, that death dissolves the marriage bond, 
and that widows are never averse to matrimonial pro- 

It is not denied that there may be much cause 
for such belief; but there are women whose hearts 
widowhood is and to whom the mention of 
a second marriage is a wrong that nothing cao palliate 
or excuse. Cora was one of these. bei 

When Hiram be that ne: faa gray = 
eff he sought his father aur ou 
sneny $8lnle ti whoeus It was with difficulty that the 
old miser ee brought to yield to bissons 
in respect to the property. 

The of settling it upon Cora — 
stoutly resisted, and only acecded to when . 
promised that her children should be thy 
cluded. from the inheritance, as, in that cas, r4 


Tirana 


pting to any woman. 
“You're mistaken, Hiram,” he 





woman. din't «fool, aud she must see the advanteg? 
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nome, and have the privilege of 

at To eae oe ain it, aiu't an offer that any 
ng d say no to, You're porn or “ 

: » enough on the skittishness an 

“ Ee cas Why, my wife, your mother 
cuirrinereptasuying ‘no’ till I really believed sho 
rit ond was a-going to give up. But when her 
fiver found it out, I tell you the old man was mad, 
and he just let her know that he wasn’t a-going to 


put an idiot woul 


h nonsense. And then she give in, as 

mild rr Kitten when you smooth her fur the _ 
I never heard a bit of nonsense from her 

tea that day till the day she died, just two years 


rectived this bit of history with a grim 
did not think his father’s manner nor his 
home liable te cultivate nonsense in any one who felt 
the rigours of them. And he had always indulged a 
sigpicion that his poor young mother had faded and 
Sithered away in the gloomy atmosphere in which 
his own youth had been passed, 

The result of his conferenee with his father was 
that the old man undertoek to bring Cora to reason. 

of success. - 

bob ee cute enough to understand her own in- 
terest When she married young Creighton rather than 
to the poor-house, when the folks down to York 
cast her off; and here's my Hiram, a thousand times 
lkelier and handsomer tlan that pale-faced fellow, 
and will be sicher too, and taint no ways likely she’s 

ing to let him sli 
thes be exon, bat was surprised to find his pre- 
nises false, when, after a half-hour's distressed inter- 
view with the young widow, he left the door, bafiied. 

He liardly knew what to counsel, but finally advo- 
cated a cessation of hostilities. 

«Give her time to think on’t,” he said. “I expect 
she's just took by surprise. Wait. a little, and slie’s 


Hiram 
smile, He 


aire to come round,” aud his advice was literally car- | p 


red out by the anxious Hiram, determined now not 
to lose his prize. 

A whole month’s respite was gained. Cora was too 
illin mind and body to profit by it, however. But she 
forgot Hiram and his suit, ceeming his answer final, 
and absorbed in her grief. She was not a heroine, 
with strength for any emergency and courage for any 
fate; but simply a weak, yielding woman, without a 
bit of practical talent, aud utterly unskilled in any art 
by which she could have provided for herself and 
children, even if she had not been so feeble. She was 
simply glad of the respite, and waited, terror-stricken, 
for the turning of the next page in her destiny. 

The month was over, and then the blow fell—two 
blows, in truth, sim<]taneously, 

She awoke one morning to find little Charley dan- 
gerously il, and while she was hanging over him fn an 
imensity of anguish and despair, a note arrived 
from Mr. Ellis, stating, in brief but unmistakable words, 
that she must leave her home within @ week, or con- 
tent, within the same time, to become the wife of 
Hiram, Later in the day he called and repeated this, 
lis ultimatum, In vain she urged the illness of her 
child—he was inexorable—either she remained in the 
house as the wife of his son or vacated it in a week. 

Cora had yielded all Ler life to wills stronger than 
berown; and her affections were absorbing, her chief 
motives of exertion and saerifice. Perhaps it is not 
wonderful that she succumbed now, 

Hiram came to her ang was at ance remptory and 
Kind. Peremptory in demanding that Tits father’s will 
should be carried out—he was eanning enough to 
keep his own out of sight—and kind in sympathizing 
bir, and helpful acts, fully appreciated by the young 

ier, 


“I will do as you wish,” she sobbed, at last. “Per- 
haps God will let me die soon, and Charley will know 
that I did it to save his boy!” and she returned at 
once to the side of her sick child. 

From that hour she never left him until the fatal 
morning yaNagg that was to see another installed in 

y's place. 


“Itis for his sake—for bis sake,” she murmured,’ 


Continually, as she watched the awful progress of tle 
disease, and knew that enly the ‘wassbl cane, and skill, 
and quiet could avail to save the dittle one. |“ I ought 
loshrink at nothing for Charley's children ;” for 60, 
Suee the tidings of his death, she had always spoken 
pl sacred charge from him who was gone, 
ite morning had arrived,-and the servant, charged 
u ~ Hiram Ellis with the task, came to anmounce 
Cora that she must now prepare herself for the 
ceremony, which awaited her. ving her darlin 
oo care of the skilled nurse, she stole away, palli 
the dead, and trembling in every limb, to the 
on where Ler bridal me had been placed ready 
- Cally she looked wpon them, and quietly 
*gau to prepare for these strange nuptials—it was 


fr ncmssof despair, aud she lad nerved herself 


Standing before her mi i i 
: rror, arra: the beautiful 
Ini that lad Leen Charley’s adendontion and delight, 


‘in anew access of terror. 





she saw enter the gate, and come, slowly up the 
avenue, a maimed and halting man, in tattered garb. 
She might have observed him more closely, but just 
behind him came Hiram and his fatber—the old man 
in the faded old-fashioned suit that had served for 
many years for his rare holiday wear, and the bride- 
groom pranked gaily in shining newness of apparel, 
and with a rose at his button-hole. 

They had come, and her shuddering hands for a 
moment dr from their task, and all her'shining 
hair fell like a veil about her. She saw them come 
gaily up the avenue, and stop to speak, with gestures 


that seemed of threat, to the man who loitered by the | 


way. 
Apparently they ordered him away, and he shtunk | 


from their presence, and, as they left him, sat down 
upon a bene beneath the shrubbery, 

She paused for no more, but went on with ber task, 
which she had just completed when she saw the 
clergyman who was to perform the marriage service 
enter; and as. he passed the drooping figure on the 
bench, stop to speak to him. Another moment and 


, the two came swiftly towards the house. 


The supreme moment had come—the sacrifice was 
about to be consummated, and she fell upon her knees 
Her prayer was interrupted 
by loud voices from the lower rooms—exclamations, 
oaths, and the trampling of feet. 

In another momebt her door was thrown hurriedly 
open, and the stranger stood upon the threshold. 

One cry of terror burst from her lips, followed, all 
quickly, by one of joy. It was Charley—pale ard in 
rags, but Charley still—who stood’ there, and she lay 
sobbing upon his bosom. ' 

Had he risen from the dead to save her? 

An hour later, the house was for ever freed from the 
presence of the Ellises, the husband aud wife sat side 
by side, and tried to talk calnly over all that had 
assed. ; 

Charley had returned to her from a Chinese prison, 
almost worse than the grave where she believed he lay 
—and already the boy, as if receiving new life from 
the thrill of joy that ran through the house, showed 
signs of improvement. 

“ And you had his receipt all the time,” Cora was 
saying, “and were no longer indebted to him ?” 

“ Yes, and had instructed him to give wp the bends 
and deeds, placed in his hands for security, to my 
lawyer,” answered Charley. “When he heard‘I was 
dead he conceived his scheme, deeming himself seeure 
ees detection. A good Providence his thwarted 
this plot, saved you from a terrible fate, abd us all 
from misfortune worse than death.” os oe 

—_—_—_— 


Ir is. said. that, at the late ball at Holkham, the 
Princess of Wales in one set had for a partner one of 
the yownger sons of the Earl aud Countess of Leices- 
ter—quite a little boy—and, playfully pretended that 
he must teach her the steps. Her partners were 
limited to the select circle of visitors staying at the 
hall, and, who wore a sprig of fern to distinguish 
them from the general,company. 

Sux Worms ror Pranee.—The, San Francisco 
Bulletin says: “ Macondray and Oo. will ship by the 
Constitution 64 cases of silk-worms, which were re- 
cently received from Japan, on an order for parties in 
France. They will be conveyed to Havre. The French 
silk-worms have become diseased, and it is proposed 
to try the experiment of restoring them to health by 
admixture with a new stock, or by substituting the 


‘latter for them entirely.’ The Japanese worms: pre~ 


duce a very good quality of silk. It may not be 
generally known in this connection that Provost, the 
California silk culturist, has for a considerable time 
been forwarding his healthy larve to France. 
‘Tr lesson the Duke of Wellington had: learnt at 
the gambling-table, as a young man, was deeply im- 
d upon him. He never afterwards touched a 
card ; and so firmly did he set his face against gam- 
bling, that, in Paris, cone of his staff, from Lord Fitz- 
roy Semerset down to Freemantle, was ever to be 
secni either at Frascati’s or the Salon des Htrangers. 
M. Louis Boxer, a dramatic author, who was for a 
time director of tlie Vaudeville, Paris, was in bed 
when hig son entered his room, and said: “ Are you 
not going, father, to get up to-day?” “For what 
purpose?” was the reply, “it is not yet daylight.” It 
was the tei in the morning. During the night M. 
Boyer had become blind. i 
CantersuRy CaTHEDR4L.—A large picture, repre- 
resenting the murder of Archbishop Becket, ‘has just 
been placed by the dean and chapter inthe north 
choir aisle of Canterbury Cathedral, On the death of 
the historical painter, John Cross, in 1861, it was found 
that his widow<and children were left destitute, and on 
the attention of Lord Palmerston being called to the 
subject, he directed a pension of £100 a year to be 
grauted to them. These circumstances prompted some 
gentlemen interested in art to getup a fund to purchase 





Cross’s unsold pictures, and three were bought. 1. 
William the Conqueror refusing the crown. 2. The 
murder of Archbishop Becket. 8. The burial of the 
young princes in the Tower. It was resolved to 
resent No, 1 to the National Gallery, No. 2 to Canter- 
ury Cathedral, and No.3 to Exeter Town Hall, Mr. 
Cross having been'a native of Devonshire. Mr. Cross 
oa oes the prize of £300 for his picture of the death of 

ichard Cour de Lion, which was placed by the 
Government in one of the committee rooms of the. 
House of Commons. 








ROYAL MARRIAGES. 

Ir was decided in the Duke of Sussex’s case, in* 
1844, that the fact of the marriage being abroad does 
not render it valid, if without consent. So all the 
descendants of male members of the House of Hanover 
will be, to the last generation, illegitimate in the eyes 
of the English law-makers: they are the issue of 
marriages to whieh the assent. of the Crown of 
England has not been duly given under the Great 
Seal. So also Prince Alfred, when he comes to the 
ducal throne of Saxe-Coburg, musi still take care 
that he has his marriage duly approved of in. Eng-- 
land, or ie sons and daughters will certainty inherit 
nothing o¥er which English courts have control. 

The instances are, hewever, not merely curious— 
they are instructive. They show the remarkable re-- 
sults to which family pride will lead when it blindly 
pursues its object. George III. did not contemplate the 
severance of Hanover from the British Crown, nor the 
establishment of principalities in the person of his 
great grandchildren. But if these are instances that 
would have been excepted, if foreseen, because of their 
importance, may it not be very fairly pleaded by the 
Princess Mary that her case is one that would liave 
been excepted because of its unimportance? For it was 
not for his consins that George IIT. so earnestly de- 
sired to legislate. 

The occasion of the Act was the marriage of two of 
his brothers to private ladies—the Duke of Cumber- 
land to Mrs. Horton, and the Duke uf Gloucester to: 
the Bowager Lady Waldegrave. Mere family pride, 
indeed, was the avowed reason that moved the king. 
There isa letter to Lord North, in which he says, ‘‘ I 
expect every nerve to be strained to carry this bill. It 
is not a question relating to administration, but per- 
senally to myself; therefore I have a right to expect a 
hearty support from every one ia my service, and I 
remember defaulters.” 

When the bill was in committee, he desired the 
ministers to furnish him with a list of those who voted" 
for its amendment, or stayed away, “which will be a 
rule for my conduct in the drawing-room to-morrow.” 
But, undoubtedly, it was not tho gratification of this 
personal feeling that'was the reason assigned by the 
supporters of the measure in Parliament. ‘Pheir argu- 
ment was, thet it concerned the nation that no hasty or~ 
improper match should sully the stock whenee its 
rulers might spring. And, therefore, whether we take- 
the royal object, of preventing the introduction to- 
Court in the position of near relatives of persons of 
too humble birth for that honour, or the public object. 
of preventing the degradation of tle throne by the 
mésalliance of one who might come to it, the princess 
miglt reasonably urge that her case is beyond the in- 
tention of the Act and the purpose of its promoters. 
She stands but in the relationship of cousin to the 
Orown, and she has no human chance of being the 
mother of sovereigns. This she might plead even if 
her lover were of family less distinguished than tlat 
of the gallant admiral who won his peerage in the 
service of his country. But we will not suppose that 
she will acknowledge there would be question of any 
mésalliance in her ease, and it is far from our intention 
to suggest that there is. 


EE 


How Men snoutp Treat Women.—A Persian 
poet gives the following instruction upon this im- 
portant subject:—“ When thou art married, seek to 
please thy wife; but listen not to allshe says. From 
man’s right side a rib was taken to form the woman, 
and never was there seen 'a rib quite straight. And 
would’st thou straighten it? It breaks, but bends 
not. Since, then, *tis plain that erooked is woman’s 
temper, forgive her faults, and blame her not, nor let 
her anger thee, nor coercion use, as all is vaia to 
straighten what is curved.” 

Tue Guarps AND THE UMBRELLAS.—During the 
action of the 10th of Decembey, 1818, commonly 
known as that of the Mayor’s House, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bayonne, the Grenadier Guards, under 
the command of Colonel Tynling, occupied an un- 
finished redoubt on the right of the high road. The 
Duke of Wellington happened to pass with Freemantle 
snd Lord A. Hill, on his’ return to head-quarters, 
having satisfied himself that the fighting was merely 
a feint on the part of Soult. His grace, on looking 
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around, saw, to his surprise, a great many umbrellas, 
with which the officers protected themselves from the 
rain that was then falling. Arthur Hill came gallop- 
ing up to us, saying, “Lord Wellington does not 
approve of the use umbrellas during the enemy's 
firing, and will not allow the ‘gentlemen's sons’ to 
make themselves ridiculous in the eyes of the army.” 
Colonel Tynling, a few days afterwards, received a 
wigging from Lord Wellington for suffering his 
officers to carry umbrellas in the face of the enemy ; 
bis lordsltip observing, ‘‘ The guards may in uniform, 
when on duty at St. James's, carry them if they 
please; but in the field it is not only ridiculous but 
unmilitary.” 

Comparative Strencta or Liqvors.—Dr. Jones, 
physician of St. George's Hospital, in a recent lecture, 
stated that the different fermented liquids which he 
had examined, might, in regard to their strength 
or stimulating power, be thus arranged: “cider, 100, 
porter, 109, stout, 133, ale, 141, moselle, 158, claret, 
166, Burgundy, 191, hock, 191, champagne, 241, 
Maderia, 325, marsala, 341, port, 358, sherry, 358, 
Geneva, 811, brandy, 986, rum, 1,243.” Thus ten 
glasses of cider or porter, six glasses of claret, five of 
Burgundy, four of champagne, three of sherry, are 
equivalent to one glass of brandy, or three-quarters of 
a glass of rum. The reader must always bear in 
mind, however, that of the large amount of brandy, 
so-called, sold in liquor shops but vory little is pure 
brandy. 

Dress AnD Disxases.— There is no truth more 
firmly established among medical men than that dis- 
ease follows fashion, as much as bonnets do. When 
thin shoes prevail, consumption is the prevailing 
epidemic with females, in every fashionable commu- 
nity of the country. When low-necked dresses are in 
the ascendant, sore throat, and quinsy are the raging 
maladies. When “bustle” and “ bishops” made their 
appearance, spinal affections became ‘the ton.” The 
reign. of corsets is denoted by collapsed lungs, 
dyspepsia, and a general derangement of the digestive 
organs. Indeed, so intimately are dress and disease 
connected, that a doctor says that all he needs to 
determined what a majority of the women are dying 
of, is to have an inventory of their wardrobe 
to Lim. 


ILL EFFECTS OF WET-NURSING. 


Tue ill effects of wet-nursing are not only ex- 
porienced by the helpless being subjected to the pro- 
cesa, but are commonly reflected upon another beiug, 
and too often upon more than one other. The wet- 
nurse herself is habitually the mother of an infant 
which is usually put out to be bronght up by hand 
on a portion of her wages, and coniided to the care of 
a hired nurse of a low order. 

At the best, the child enjoys but a poor chance in 
its encounter with the perils of infancy, deprived as it 
is of the sustenance of its mother. And when we 
take into account the bad feeding which it often meets 
with from the ignorance or indifference of the dry- 
purse, and the noxious sedatives that are too often ad- 
ministered to it to stop its wailing and fretfulnes, and 
to enable the nurse to dispense with the care of it for 
a time, it need vot be a matter of wonder that so many 
of such children die before they reach an age of intel- 
ligence, or that if they do manage to struggleon until 
the period when intellect ought tc appear, they grow 
up puny, unhealthy, and dull—if not idiots, incum- 
brances to their unnatural parents, and burdens upon 
society. 

Consumption, mesenteric disease, and hydrocephalus, 
are common causes of premature death amongst chil- 
dren brought up like these by hand amongst the in- 
ferior classes of the community. And the wrong, 
too, is cowardly. It is inflicted upon a poor babe who 
is completely at the mercy of those around it, and can 
neither resist nor complain. In the common parlance 
of school-boys, which is appropriate enough bere, if 
an offence is to be committed, let us “hit one of our 
size.” But to deprive a feeble and unoffending infant 
of ita natural right that another may benefit by it, is 
nothing but sheer robbery and a sin, for which not 
one but more will have to answer. 

Too often, alas! is Esau over-reached and cheated, 
that Jacob may obtain his birthright and his bles- 
sing. 

Nor is the temporal retribution that attends upon 
such a robbery as this visited upon the unfortunate 
infant of the wet-nurse, and through it upon its 
mother, limited to her and her offspring only. The 
real mother of the infant—she who determines not to 
suckle her childrea—may expect diseases of the breast 
and‘other organs, from the violation of one of the 
laws of nature, or else a preternatural increase of 
family, which undermines her constitution, and brings 
on premature decay. Hysteria, cataleptic and other 
fita, inflammatory attacks, and apoplexy, are amongst 
the evils which have been often caused by these means. 


Nor is this all. In a moral as well as a physical point 
of view, and in the thwarting of the affections that 
ought to be so dear to the maternal heart, she is 
doomed tosuffer. If she weaken the tie of love between 
herself and her children in early infancy, she will rarely 
- powerful enough to strengthen it greatly in after 

e. 

She will continue to be a mother only in name ; her 
children, accustomed with the dawning rays of intel- 
ligence to their nurses or foster-parents, will regard 
them with the greater, because first implanted affec- 
tion, and if, as is too much the practice, they be suc- 
cessively turned over from one set of hirelings to 
another—from the nurse to the governess, from the 
governess to the schoolmaster—destitute of a mother’s 
care and watchful attention, they will become men and 
women without having learned to know or love her. 
The mother who thus deserts her child perverts the 
high and holy purpose of the family economy; and 
thus it is that the children of the rich often grow 
much more itl-disciplined, wayward, and wicked than 
those in the well-trained families of the middle and 
other classses. 





THE FIGHT OVER THE WAY. 


Lupwrick Teck has a story of a visit he once made 
to a madhouse, where he saw two of tho inmates 
engaged at chess, Struck by what he imagined to be a 
strange instance of intellectual activity ia persons so 
bereaved, he drew nigh te watch the game. What 
was his surprise, however, to perceive that, though 
they moved the picces about the board at random— 
castles sliding along like bishops, and bishops playing 
leap-frog over knights—their intentness and cager- 
uess all the while were fully equal to what real players 
might have exhibited. At last one cried out “ check!” 
not that there was the slightest ground for the inti- 
mation, but he said it boldly and defiantly. Theother, 
in evident trepidation, considered for a while, then 
moved. “Check!” reiterated the former; and once 
more did the assailed man attempt to escape. “ Check- 
mate!" exclaimed the first, and held up his hands in 
triumphant exultation; while the other, overwhelmed 
by his disaster, tore his hair and gave way to the 
most extravagant grief. After a while, however, they 
replaced their pieces, and began once more, doubtless, 
to renew the same mock struggle and mock victory ; 
the joy of the conqueror and the sorrow of the con- 
quered being, however, just as real as though the 
contest had engaged the highest faculties that ever 
were employed in the game. 

Now, does not this immensely resemble what we 
are witnessing this moment in America? ‘There are 
the two madmen engaged in a struggle, not one single 
rule nor maxim of which they comprehend. Moving 
cavalry like infantry, artillery like a waggon train, 
violating every principle of the game, till at length 
one cries checkmate; and the other, accepting the 
defeat that is claimed against him, deplores his mishap, 
and sets to work for another contest. At Bull’s Run 
the word “check” almost began the game. Later on 
they played out a little longer, but now they usually 
clear the board of a large number of the pieces before 
either asserts he has conquered. So far as results go, 
everything is pretty much the same as if they had 
been consummate players. — 


Retics at Horrroop. — Historical mementoes 
crowd Queen Mary's rooms. Here we are shown her 
bed, a box decorated by ber with needlework, and 
portions of the armour and dress of her ill-fated hus- 
band, Daraley. The bed is certainly fifty years later 
than Queen Mary’s era. The box displays the peculiar 
features of design and execution which characterize 
the needlework of the later half of the seventeenth 
century, and was probably executed about 1680. All 
this is foolish enough, but the climax is reached when 
the visitor is introduced to the chamber of the Queen, 
and shown the relics of Darnley’s attire. Here we 
find a buff coat of the Cromwellian era, with the 
helmet and breasc-plate of an ordinary soldier of King 
Charles I.'s army, combined witb a noble pair of jack- 
boots of the time of Dutch William. Andall 2 ted 
as one suit, aud that of Earl Darnley. 

Tuk following curious statistics of the balls at the 
opera are given by M. Albert de la Fizeliére. Each 
ball costs 140,000f. or £5,600 sterling. The o 
committee employ 980 individuals; in one night 1,850 
wax candles are burnt, 210 lamps, and 5,600 gas 
lights ; 5,000 individuals, of whom 2,600 are men, is 
the average attendance—8,200f. is spent in the pur- 
chase of masks, 3,500f, in the hiring of costum 
24,000f. (almost £1,000) in satin bootsand shoes, 3,500f. 
in coiffures, and 10,000f. (or £400) in elo to which 
add 6,000f. for fans and bouquets. *’ the police 
reports it is proved that 1,490 cabs and 300 private 
carriages drove up to the doors of the house during 
the first ball of the season; 13,750f. worth of refresh- 





ments were paid for—the hiring of dress-coats alone 


prec’ - “ 
pera | which produced it, guina —* bur! 
dicates that it was belioved to possess 


— 


the pum sce 


produced a sum of 15,000f. every 
Add these items, and you will find 

stated of 140,001. is spent each ball aight, non 
therefore the fourteen balls given during ee that 
the opere. cost 1,960,000, oF within aay mer do 
£80,000 sterling, and the sums spent at Cafes 

restaurants by parties after the ball is not, ang we 
scarcely be, calculated. could 

THe OCrypr UNDER THE Hovses 
—On January 7, in consequence of 
issued by the Chief Commissioner of Works, the Right 
Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., the public were admitted to 
the crypt, under what used to be St. Stephen's Chapel 
Contrary to what the majority of visitors appeared to 
anticipate, they found themselves ina magnificent] 

roportioned chamber. The descent to the crypt = 

y a narrow staircase at the south-east corner of 
Westminster Hall. The place was brilliantly lightoi 
up, and the stained glass of the beautiful windows 
imparted a solemn effect. At the eastern end there is 
an altar, over which are representations of tho prin- 
cipal events in our Saviour's life. The crypt will by 
thrown open on Saturdays, and persons will be aj. 
mitted with the usual tickets, which are obtainable a 
the Lord Chamberlain's offices. 

Great BRIDGE OVER THE SEVERN.—The estimated 
cost of a proposed high-level railway-bridge over thy 
Severn, juss above Old Aust Passage, is £1,800,000. 
The river at this paint is nearly two miles wide, but 
the main channel is not more than one-third ofa mile, 
In order to bridge over this channel, and not interfere 
with the navigation, it is proposed to construct s 
bridge at a height of 110 ft. above high water of ordi- 
nary tides, and of three openings—one of 600 ft., and 
two of 250 ft. respectively. Mr. H. H. Fulton, the 
engineer, in conjunction with some influential cou 
and iron masters, is. the originator of the movemeut 
which has led to the adoption of the project by the 
Great Western Company. Mr. John Fowler, the con- 
sulting engineer of the Great Western, and M: 
Fulton are now acting as joiut engineers. 


OF PARtiameyr 
the recent order 


*. NATURAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A most curious account of what we may call 
“natural photography” comes to us from Florence. 
On the 15th April, 2nd June, and 22nd August of 
last year occurred murders of three housekeepers in 
Florence, committed apparently under precisely tho 
same conditions, by some one who had access to each 
house when the women of the house was alone, who 
cut his victim's throat from ear to ear, and who lela 
pocket handkerchief of his own on each occasion 
beside the corpse. 
After each murder the superintendent of polics, 
Leopoldo Viti, applied to have the eyys of the dead 
woman Cactagienied, but only in the last instance 
was the request granted. Alinari, the first photogr- 
pher of Florence, made the photograph, and thea 
greatly enlarged it, when there became visible in the 
enlarged photograph a dim outline of a human faco— 
supposed, of course, to be the murderer—which had 
been, that is the theory, printed on the retina as the 
dying eye glazed. These hotographs were made 
under the direction of the ieles Signor Marabotti. 
In the meantime, suspicion had fallen on s maa 
called Benjamino di Cosimo, who was hen 
and property of all three murdered women ound, with 
a knife, and the image left on the dead woman's retius 
is said to be a likeness of this man. 
All marked features in the dim photograph and the 
prisoners are the same, a peculiar dilitation of the 
nostril, a depression in the lip where two teeth had 
been lost, an unusual elongation of the chin, s wide 
cheek-bone, and the outline of a whisker. 
If this be true, we suppose all dying eyes phote- 
the last images left upon the retina—ny, 
perbaps that every eye, living or dead, is like a photo- 
grapher’s plate, when one picture has been y vegnaes 
another, so as to obliterate it superficially, but he 
its record deep in the plate nevertheless—it wou 
a strange incarnation of the law of memory. 


;—___—____} 
Quintve.—It has always been denied that the 


Indians themselves were awaro of the value of this 


i the tree 
ious commodity, but their very rn “yo 
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———— 
ill io, whence it was known by the names 
en bark” and of “ cardinal’s bark.” It was 
+ ioe result of its patronage by the Jesuits that 
its use should bave been fora long time o 

ts and favoured by Roman Catholics, but so 
+ was, The controversy which supervened between 
ter physi as to its value as a medicine was 
only 8 little less animated and absurd. But its crown- 
ing literary interest was the composition of & — by 
Ls Fontaine, in 1726, at the solicitation of the Duchess 
of Bouillon, who had been cured of a dangerous fever 
by taking it, and who produced a poem in two cantos 
to celebrate its virtues. 

Rerort says that the lost books of the Annals of 
Tacitus, relating to the reign of Caligula, have been 
discovered in Catania, in pulling down an ancient 
edifice. 

Tax increasing rarity of silver lately induced the 
French Government to form an alloy for monetary 
parposes, consisting of 835 parts of silver and 165 
parts of copper ; and pieces of 50 centimes, with the 
figures 836 stamped upon them, are actually in 
circulation. The fabrication presents no difficulty ; 
thé malability is nearly the same; and the slight 
yellowish tinge can only be detected by rigid com- 


Raruways In THE Hoty Lanp.—Advices from the 
Lovant state that the Porte has at length decided on 
granting & concession for a railway from Jaffa to 

, with a new harbour at the former town, to 
a Dr. Zimpel, who is described as “an excellent Ger- 
man millenarian, who settled in Jerusalem some years 
ago, and who has besought leave to carry out the pro- 
ject without grant or guarantee of any kind, beyond 
the mere free gift of the necessary Crown land to be 
traversed.” He estimates, it appears, that about 
£500,000 will suffice for both railway and harbour— 
the former being about forty miles long—and this sum 
he believes himself able to raise by an appeal to the 
religious sentiment of both Jews and Christians in 
England, Germany, and France. 

Rarpway Matrers.—The line of railway to unite 
the London and North-Western with the South- 
Eastern at Charing Cross is about to be commenced. 
It will be an underground line, and, indeed, will cross 
the present underground on the New Road, at Totten- 
ham Court Road, on a still lower level. New streets 
will be formed in connection with this line, as we 
have noticed on previous occasions, opening up the 
close streets between Oxford Street and the Strand. 
This will be the third line of connection between the 
North and South of London lines, the three Thames 
bridges of connection being Blackfriars, Hungerford, 
and Kensington. ‘I'he traffic receipts of railways in 
the United Kingdom amounted, for the weck ending 
the 24th of December, on 11,732 miles, to £675,291, 
and for the corresponding week of last year, on 11.395 
tuiles, to. £612,748, showing an increase of 337 miles, 
and of £62,543 in the receipts. 

Iris well known that mines are insufficiently in- 
spected. At present there are only twelve inspectors, 
at salaries ranging from £800 to £1,200 per year. 
These persons are supposed to carefully inspect 3,000 
mined, They generally write to the owners, giving 
uotice chat on such and such a day they will visit 
their mines, Preparations are made, wine, &c., served, 
and too often the only measurement taken is of the 
air about ten yards from the shaft, where it is impos- 
sible to tell the amount of ventilation passing near the 
winers. The fault rests more with the Government 
than with the inspectors, for it cannot be expected 
that so few persons should be able to examine 200 pits 
cach. Ithas been proposed by the National ‘er- 
ence of Practical Miners to petition Sir George Grey 
‘0 appoint twenty more inspectors or sub-inspectors at 
salaries of £150 per year, with travelling ex 
Practical men who are not afraid of visiting mo at 
one or two o'clock in the morning, and not to apprise 
the masters of their coming. It is computed that this 
desirable change would Jessen the cause and decrease 
tho loss of life at least 75 per cent. 


—_—_—_:= 
THE 
KEEPER OF THE FERRY. 
By the Author of “ The Bondage of Brandon." 
———_q—_. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 
As when one nt spring 
Wo streams from which one fount doth rise, 
pteether joined in vain, 
ow — diverging from their source, 
h, Murmui ks another course, 
Till mingled inthe maint 
a Wichzrtey was completely overcome with the 
foodna uotions which gushed from her soul, and 


could not doubt that she had, in the most providential 
manner, discovered the heir to Baskerdale, and she 
was thankful, beyond the power of words to express, 


by | for the fact of her beloved brother's son preservation. 


The sea, as it were, had given up its dead. 

She had mourned over the boy as one whom the 
insatiable waves had engulfed, and who had been 
wrecked in the ill-fated vessel on board which his 
mother died. 

She found it impossible to ask too many questions. 
She literally overwhelmed him with inquiries, and in 
a marvellously short time contrived to extract Lis his- 
tory from him. 

He related, in an artless manner, how the keeper of 
the ferry had adopted him, and how he had in his 
possession a casket, given him by his father on his 
death-bed. He did not omit to mention how the rob- 
bers had taken possession of the ferry-boat, and sailed 
tp the Wash with the palpable intention of drowning 


m. 

This part of the story perplexed Miss Wicherley 
beyond measure. 4 

The good lady was at a loss to imagine what the 
object of the two men could have been in carrying 
off and destroying a boy of tender years, who had no 
valuables about him of which to be plundered, and 
who had never done them any harm. 

It was undoubtedly a mystery, and the only con- 
clusion to which she could come was that his noble 
birth was known to some person to whose interests his 
existence was inimical. 

“It is very painful to me,” she said, “to suspect 
Sir Thomas, who is at present living at Baskerdale; 
but it is strange that you should have been subjected 
to the persecution which you have undergone. My 
mind is in a whirl, and 1 do not think that I can do 
better than telegraph to our family solicitor to come 
down this evening, and give me the benefit of his 
advice. Mr. Sockton Sark is an honest, straightfor- 
ward man, and has always given me trustworthy 
iy which I have found it to my interest to fol- 
low. 
Arthur made no reply. He was conscious of a great 
change in his position in life. He knew that he had 
found a relative, and he had an inkling that he was 
the possessor of great property, from the enjoyment of 
which he was unjustly ousted; but his mind was not 
clear on many points, and he tacitly acquiesced in any 
suggestion of Miss Wicherley. 

She accordingly despatched a mounted groom to 
Bromwich, where there was a telegraph office, and a 
messago was sent to Sockton Sark, requesting his im- 

diate attend at Pet:+! House on @ matter of 





urgent importance. 

This message was about three minutes going from 
Bromwich to the ehief office in Lothbury, from which 
it was quickly transmitted to Lincoln's Inn. 

As it happened, Mr. Sockton Sark was busily en- 
gaged, and found it impossible to leave his office till 
nine or ten o'clock that evening; consequently he 
delegated the task of journeying to Fenny Drayton 
to a confidential clerk of the name of Morgan, for 
whom he sent. 

On his entrante, he exclaimed : 

“ Morgan, I want you to undertake a journey iuto 
the country, at once. One of my most esteemed 
clients, Miss Wicherley, has telegraphed for me. I 
find it impossible to leave the office, as I must pre- 
pare the papers for the Parliamentary Committee in 
the case of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
versus the Hastings and Exeter Extension. I have 
not the least idea why Miss Wicherley has sent for 
me; but, whatever the business may be, I leave the 
conduct of it entirely to your discretion and intelli- 
gence, neither of which qualities I have had any 
reason to be dissatisfied with since you have been em- 
ployed by me.” 

“T had better start at once, sir? ” said Morgan. 

“ At once, if you please. Take what money yeu 
will require from petty cash, and debit me with the 
amount. If you will return in five minutes, I will 
have a letter to Miss Wicherley ready for you, and 
you can set off without any further delay.” ] 

Another hour saw Morgan at the railway station, 
about to start in a quick train to Bromwich. 

It is now necessary to return to Hindon, whom we 
left rolling about the grass near the Devil’s Gap in a 
state of frantic fury, blaspheming like a pagan, and 
conducting himself in no way likes rational being. 

‘Phe sudden accession of wealth had so disordered 
his mind and inflated him with conceit, that he fancied 
he had the golden ball at his feet, and tliat he would 
be successful in every object in life that he undertook, 
that he had but to ask to receive ; but when the treasure 
was suddenly snatched from him, as if an all-wise 
Providence wished to rebuke his violent and over- 
weening pride, the shock was too much for him, and 
he was utterly ted. 

Had his coward soul permitted him, he would have 
hurled himself down the Gap in a vain and fruitless en- 





affectionate and good-natured heart. She 


deavour to get back the treasure which he had lost. 


The sudden transition from boundless wealth to 
comparative poverty is very trying. 

When a man has acquired immense wealth, and 
knows that his banker will honour his cheques for 
upwards of a hundred thousaud pounds, he is apt to 
be presumptuous, and to think that he is a favoured 
mortal—oue of a happy few for whom the world was 
created, and for whose pleasure those less favoured 
than himself have nothing else to do but labour. 

It is true that the many are, by the nature of society 
and its essential constitution, compelled to labour for 
the advantage of the few, andit is also true that money 
is very near, if not quite, omnipotent. 

Whereas Hindon had hoped to carry all before him 
by the help of his treasure, he was now forced to con- 
fess that he was no better than his neighbours, and 
that he must go back to his vassalage, bring up his 
master’s shaving-water when he called him in the 
morning, and otherwise re-assume the ignominious 
position of a valet. 

When the first paroxysm was over, when hisinsane 
rage had partially subsided, he rose to his feet, and 
began to cast about in his mind for some means of 
recovering his money. 

“TI wonder how deep that gulley is?" he said to 
himself. “It would be werth my while to have 
ladders built, and sond men down to bring up tho 
treasure.” 
He had uttered these words half-aloud, and he was 
startled by hearing an elfin laugh at his elbow. 
He turned sharply round, and was confronted with 
@ fantastically-attired old woman, who was uo other 
bow Poskin Peggy, the reputed witch of the Devil's 
ap. 
“Ha—ha! "said the old woman, “so you would 
fathom the Devil’s Gap, wovld you? Are you a 
stranger in these parts, that you do not know the Gap 
to be unfathomable? If you have lost anything in 
the recesscs of the Gap, make up your mind that it will 
stay there until the day of doom, and be hidden from 
the gaze of men for all eternity. Goto your home, 
and reconcile yourself to your loss as best you may.” 
“How do I know that you are speaking the 
truth ?” asked Hindon, from whose breast the words 
had dashed the last few lingering sparks of hope. 
“ Any one living about here could tell you what I 
have told you,” she replied. “ Go and makeinquiries. 
I have no motive for deceiving you. Drop a stone 
down the Gap, and you will lear the sullen roar and 
echo of its descent, as it dashes from side to side, until 
the ear grows tired of watching it.” 
Impatient of the old woman’s discourse, Hindon 
angrily turned on his heel, and walked away in the 
direction of home. He tried his best to act the part of a 
philosopher, but he was unable to do so. The loss of his 
treasure rankled in his heart, and he could not recover 
his equanimity, although he tried his hardest to be calm. 
Every now and then an impatient exclamation would 
escape him. His teeth would grate together almost 
involuntarily, his shoulders would elevate themselves 
into a disappointed shrug, and his feet would kick 
stones out of his path with a vicious force. 
On his way to Baskerdale, he was compelled to pass 
through Fenny Drayton, and he could not resist the 
temptation of looking in at Petrel House, in the hope 
of seeing Miss Wicherley. 
It was very remarkable that so clever a man as 
Hindon should have indulged the absurd idea of 
becoming Miss Wicherley’s husband. His common 
sense should have told him that such a union was 
next to impossible. 
According to the nature of things, it was out of the 
question; but perhaps Hindon was of the opinion of 
Professor Porson, and used strong language with 
reference to the nature of things. 
Although Hindon considered himself ‘superior to a 
servant, he never despised that useful and estimable 
race. 
He was a great favourite in the servants’-hall, for 
he could tella good story, and, if need be, sing a good 
song. His easy self-possession and his rather gentle- 
manly address made his socjety agreeable to the 
females, who, both individually and as a class, should 
always be conciliated. 
Instead of going to the front door, he went to the 
courtyard, and met Sampson, the butler, who ex- 
claimed: 
“ Mornin’, Mr. Hindon. Hope I see you well?” 
“Nicely, thank you. How's yourself? i 
within ?” 
“She's up-stairs with the young gentleman.” 
“ Young gentleman!” repeated Hindon, colouring a 
little, he hardly knew why. “What young gentle- 
man?” 


“ One she’s adoped, or going to adopt, if I’ve heaud 
aright. I don’t know the whole history of the case, 
though. I’m told the young gentleman came astray. 
In fact, he had either left his home or been turned 
out, and, as luck would have it, his footsteps took him 
in our direction. Miss Wicherley thinks a great deal 





of him, though be hasn't been here long.” 
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“Indeed!” said Hindon, taking a deep breath, and 
turning pale. 

His heart misgave him, though why it should do so, 
at the recital of the butler Sampson’s simple story, he 
was at a loss to tell. 

Perhaps the heart of a bad man, or a man who has 
once been bad, is apt to tremble and quake at shadows, 
which a stouter and honester heart would laugh: to 
scorn. 

“Ts he a young fellow ?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, quite young,” replied Sampson; “and 
he’s quite the gentleman, I can tell you. ‘There is no 
mistake about his being brought up in the right 

lace.” 

“I suppose he'll be living here altogether ?” 

“There is every likelihood of it,” answered Samp- 
son. “And there is another thing I forgot to tell you. 
Miss Wicherley telegrapled to London this afternoon.” 

“ Did she, though ? ” 

“ That she did.” 


“Whe to?” 
“William, the groom, went out with the message to 


Bromwich, and he said it was to Mr. Sockton Sark, the 
lawyer of Lincoln’s Inn. You know him, of course, 
or Sir Thomas does?” 

“* What did she say to him?” asked Hindon, whose 
utterance was a little thick and husky. 

“You seem to lave a cold,” said the sympathizing 
butler. 

“ A slight wheezing at my chest—that’s all.” 

“Ah, that’s a pity. You should be careful, and lay up 
a bit. There is no telling when these things may 
turn to bronchitis, and that, as I daresay you know, 
is dangerous, and the reverse of pleasant.” 

“Thank you for your advice; but what about this 
telegram?” 

“T had almost forgotten it. 

“ Don’t name it.” 

‘“‘ Well, Miss Wicherley asked Sockton Sark to come 
down here at once, as she wished to see and consult 
him on business of the utmost importance.” 

On hearing this, Hiudon turned so pale that Samp- 
son did not fail to remark it. 

“ You don’t seem at all well,” he said. 

“ Do I look ill?” 

* Shocking.” 

“T am not so well as I might be. I think Ill 
trespass on your kindness for a little brandy.” 

“So you shall. Come in along with me, and you 
shall have a fresh bottle of vieux cognac.” 

The butler’s pantry at Petrel House looked on to a 
side lawn, and Hinden sat down near the window, 
gazing on the shruls and flowers in an absent—not to 
say vacant—manner. 

Gradually two figures came in view, a lady and a 
boy. Hindoen looked intently at them. They were 
unconscious of being observed, and appeared to be 
conversing in an amicable manner. 

Now aud then Miss Wicherley stooped down and 
piucked a flower, which she added to a few others 
she held in her hand. A ved of crocuses and snow- 
drops, with some daffodills, attracted her attention, 
and she advanced to the wall in order to pluck some. 
They grew directly uuder the window of the butler’s 
pantry. 

Hindon furtively raised the window a few inches. 

“Do youfeel hot?” said Sampson, who entered at 
that moment. 

He had been to the cellar to get the brandy. 

Hindon paid no attention to his remark. 

Sampson, thinking he had not heard him, drew the 
cork of the bottle of braudy, and poured out some in 
atambler. IIe looked at it with a critical eye and 
admired the aroma, saying: 

“Tf this isn’t some of the right sort, I’m very much 
mistaken. Come, Mr. Hindon, put your lips to this, 
and tell me if it isn't goed.” 

Hindon was still listeuing for something to escape 
from either Miss Wicherley or the boy. 

His patience was rewarded. 

“ How sweetly pretty these snowdrops are,” said 
Arthur. 

“Yes, my dear boy; they are the emblems of a 
purity and innocence you very tarely meet with in 
the great world.” 

“ My poor dear mother used to talk like you,” said 
Arthur. 

“Did she?” replied Miss Wicherley. “I can 
remember her. It was a pity they should have left 
England.” 

So Sir William ackowledged more than once on 
board the Golden Nugget. 

After this brief conversation they moved on slowly, 
gathering flowers and talking as they went. 

“ Here,” exclaimed the butler to Hindon ; “lay hold, 
man,” 

Finding he was not answered, he placed the tambler 
in his hand; Lut Hindon’s fingers did not clasp them- 
selves round it. Ilis mind was too pre-occupied for 
him to attend toanything not connected with Miss 
Wicherley or the boy Arthur, whom he had recognized. 


I beg your pardon.” 


: 





The glass fell from his hands, and came in contact 
with the floor with a loud crash. 

“ A pretty fellow you are, I think !” said the butler. 
“What butter fingers you must have! Well, it’s a 
drop of as good liquor as ever was distilled, spilt. It’s 
ne use crying over wasted milk. I'll fill up again.” 


The noise of the falling glass anneyed Hindon, and 
he turned away from the window, saying: j 
“| am realy very sorry. Pray forgive my care~ 


lessness. 

“ Your cold, perhaps, makes you feel a bit stupid.” 

“That's it. My cold knocks me over.” 

“Ah! Ithought so. Taste this.” 

Sampson handed Hindon another tambler not quite 
half-fall of brandy—fal up to what is ealled the 
“ pretty.” 

Hindon took it, but his hand sheok so dreadfully 
that some of the spirits fell over the sides and splashed 
upon the carpet. 

“ Lor bless me,” said Sampson; “how your hand do 
shake, to be sure. It is unsteady; and no mistake 
about it,” 

Hindon managed to raise the brandy to his lips ; 
he drank every drop of it, and felt all the better fer it. 
It steadied his nerves, which were much in need of a 
composing draught. 

“Ts that the right kind, squire, or is it not?” said 
the old butler, who was very proud of his cellar. 

“Thank you. It isas good as any I ever tasted,” 
replied Hindon. 

“ Sit still a-while,” said Sampson. “I'm just going 
to look out the wine for dinner. The bottle’s handy. 
Don’t spare it; there’s more where that comes from.” 

Hindon nodded, and the butler, taking upa bunch 
of keys, went away. 

Hindon’s excessive agitation was easily accounted 
for. Before his arrival at Petrel House, he was upset by 
the loss of ‘his treasure, which was so totally unex- 
pected as to be @ severe blow. After that he had 
recognized Arthur, whom he supposed to be dead. 
His rage knew no bounds. 

‘Those rascals whom I empleyed,” he muttered to 
hinself, “ have played me false—they have ‘sold’ me. 
I have given them money for nothing and Sir 
Thomas — ‘Sir’ Thomas now no longer—will ac- 
cuse me of treachery and a deceived him. 
Misfortunes never come singly. First, I lost my 
gold; secondly, I meet this yeung cub, snd in 
the most dangerous sociéty. What will happen 
next? I don’t know, and I don’t care much, 
for I feel desperate. What is the best course 
forme to adopt? I must do something, and that 
quickly. Had I not better take what spoil I cam lay 
my hands on, and leave Thomas Wicherley to his 
fate? or shall I stick to my guns, and see if I cannot, 
with my own hands, remove this boy from our path ? 
By which course is most money to be made? Lam 
inclined to think that tke latter will be most remu- 
rerative, and yet I know not what to do. I will trust 
the matter to chance.” 

As he spoke, he drew a sovereign from his pocket, 

“T will throw it into the air,” he continued, “and 
if it should turn up heads, I will adhere to my old 
master, Thomas Wicherley ; if the reverse, I will turn 
tail, and pursue my fortune in another direction.” 

He boldly spun the sovereign in the air, but failing 
to catch it as it descended, it rolled under his chair. 
He got up and looked curiously at the coin. The 
head of the queen regnant stared him in the face. 

He accepted his fate with resignation. 

“So be it,” he said, re-pocketing the coin. 

Without any delay he proceeded to act. He went 
down-stairs, saw the butler, wished him good-day, 
and proceeded to the stables. Of the coachman he 
borrowed a horse, upon whose back he galloped to 
Baskerdale at full speed. If it were truae—and he had 
no reason to doubt it—that Sockton Sark had been 
urgently telegraphed for, buta short time weuld elapse 
befere his arrival. 

So astute a man as Sockton Sark would lose no 
time in effectually guarding the boy, so as to secure 
him from molestation, while be proved his right to 
the barenetcy of Wicherley, and helped him to his 
own, 

On reaching Baskerdale, which he did without 
drawing rein, Hindon cantcred into the yard, and 
asked for his master. t 

“ Sir Thomas is out,” replied the man to whom he 
addressed his inquiries. 

“Out ? Where has he gone? ” 

“ Gone to Bromwich, Mr. Hindon.” 

“When will he be back ?” 

“I was told to look out for the horses at ten 
o'clock.” 

“ And it is now half-past five,” said Hindon, look- 
ing at his watch. “I must go at once to Bromwich. 
Saddle me the black mare, and see this horse taken 
back to Drayton.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the groom. 

Tn a short Hindon was tearing along the road 
to Bromwich, as if his life depended upon his spéed. 


XXXV. 
THE KEEPER OF THE FERRY ARMiVRs Ap g 
MAGNANIMOUS DECISION, 
Guido.—1 have not, by my hepes—nay, hea 
If I have done—what done? I kuew nore” 
But if I ever gave you cause to hate me, . 
a Lapived wien you - myself, or e’er 
on with others—plotted, wri thong 
Nhe heard of foos to yeu,” aa 
em help or countenance, 
I call on yon bright heaven! strike me dewn, 


Barry Corneal, 

“Tr I understand you rightly, Mr. Lister,” said th 
keeper of the ferry, “ you intend to deprive me of the 
ferry, and to turn me out of house and home ifI d 
not use my authority asa father, aud compel on 
daughter to marry you? If I do you any injustj 

. A Y Injustice by 
this supposition, tell me se. Let me know ia so man 
words whether I am right or wreng.” : 

Mt. ps a ae Mr. Lister, laeonically, 

ou further sa t no appeal lies to i 
Wicherley ?” 7 . se 

“ None.” 

“ » 

" ha ead given you absolute power ? 

“Which you intend to use to my disadvantage?” 

“That, Geodal, depends entirely upon yourself,” 
said Lister, suavely. ‘* You know as well as any one 
else upon the estate, that Iam nota hard man, far 
from it. I would net put the screw en you now if [ 
could get you to listen to reason.” 

“I weuld listen to reason,” said Stephon Goodall, 
with a mournfwt shake of the head, ‘but you don't 
give me a chance.” 

“ Why?” 

“* Because, you don’t talk reasonably.” 

“ Not talk reasonably—what do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. Now, look here, Mr. Lister, 
Is it reasonable te ask a mau to give his daughter to 
one to whom she can never come with a willing heart? 
You knew, as every one on the country side knew, 
that Molly loved Tom Harvey bofore ho disap- 
peared. I don’t quite know the rights of his disay- 
pearance; but he has said some very ugly things 
about you.” | 

“Let him prove them,” said Mr. Lister, sharply. 
“TI defy any one to say a word against me.” 

“Well, well, we'll let that pass,” said Goodall, 
“ When the girl was a bit erazy, and we all thought 
Tom Harvey dead, I gave my consent to your having 
her, though I did not half Irke ft. Pe:baps I should 
not have done it then, if the missis hadn't been so 
plaguey busy ever the matter.” 

“ Thank you for nothing,” growled Mr. Lister.” 

“It matters very litth whether you thank me er 
not. One thing is plaiu, and that is—the girl would 
have been your wife if Tom Harvey had not turned 
up as he did. That spoilt you; I didn’t spoil you.” 

“TI don’t care who spoilt me, or how it was one, 
so long as it was done,” said Mr. Lister. “Tom 
Harvey's gone back to prison, and the event's clear. 
For my part, I shouldn’t care about having a gacl- 
) ~ my son-in-Inw, but some people are not over 
and above particular. 

“ Better a gaol-bird, than——” 

The keeper broke off abruptly. Something bad 
risen spontaneously to the tip of his tongue, but he 
did not give it utterance. 

He was in Mr. Lister’s power, and he did not con- 
sider it prudent to anger him. ° 

“Goon. Than what is a gacl-bird better?” asked 
Mr. Lister, in a sarcastic tone.of voice. — 

He was prepared for remarks of a cutting character. 
“ Never mind that.” 

«J like te know what people think of me.” 

“Tt will keep. I may tell you some day.” 

* Better have it out now.” 

“No, I tell It isn’t necessary,” said Stephen 
Goodall. 


you any harm?” 
“ Not that I know of.” 
“No, you barn A re me — any- 
thing else than 2 you?” 
“ Fou have been friendly enough for the matter of 
that,” replied Mr. Lister, carelessly: 
“T have? Why, then, do you want to come one 
me like a sledge-hammer, and tura me out of my . é 
tage? I’m not what you may call an old man, but 1m 
getting in years; and after a man arrives at my "6% 
he doesn't like moving about. Besides, to - rr 
from the ferry, would be as_ bad as taking the brea 
out of my mouth.” 

“] know that,” Mr. Lister said, calmly. 

“ And yet you have the heart to do it? roll 
“Tt need not be done at all, You are an artful 0 
fox, Geodall, but you can’t play upon my feelings 

I’m too + - rm for blarney. 4. : 
irl, and I'll take care you are 
conasien of the ferry. But if you won't let m 
have Molly, I'll give you the sack to-morrow. to 
This coarse exclamation, which was —_ be 





signify that he would evict the keeper of the 





“ What I want to ask you is, did I ever do 
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very next day without fail, showed Goodall that theman 
the | is no mistake about me, is there?” asked 
Mr. Lister. 


; a en plain enough for you ?” 


‘A little too plain.” : 
- ow girl does not consent to be mine to-morrow 


ing, outyeu go, my man, bag and If you 
wor baleve me, you can run up a ale to- 
night and ask the gov'nor—he’l tell you the same 
thing. If you trust to his interference, you will be 
isappointed, 80 
a Goodall’s face showed the distress he was 











kis own worldly welfare. 






vifa Goodal,” continued Mr, Lister, “and have her I 
vn It’s nothing to me whether 







sock for anf one in het position im life Coma, 








headed eno Have your wite gone Wool: ing, 
ech? it ny gt advantage in every way @hat I 
should marry your daughter. I have not been steward 
of Baskerdale all these years without 

something worth having, and, as you may guess, there 
aresome pretty pickings on aw estate like this. You 
shall stand in with me. I'll get Sir Thomas to build 
you a better cottage. I’H have your rent lowered. 
]'ll get you a paddock at the back of your heuse, and 
give you the money to buy a cow. Come, wikat do 
jou say 2” 

; There was a great struggle in the mind of the 
keeper ef the ferry. The steward’s offer was tempt- 
ing enough. It would have been alluring at any 
time. But when he was threatened with expulsion in 
the event of non-compliance, it should have been irre- 
sistible. 

Yet he hesitated. 

Here was a rich son-in-law offered him, his daughter 
would be well and respectably married, and a great 
load lifted off his shoulders. Numerous comforts would 
te given to him to soothe his declining years, and he 
would pass an old age of comparative 

He lifted up his hand, and said in a distinct tone: 

“Iam much obliged te you, Mr. Lister, but I decline 
your offer.” 

“What!” cried the steward, in astonishment. “ You 
ve — me? You won't use your influence with 

girl 2” 
: ae break her heart,” said the keeper, feel- 


ingly. 

“Stuff and nonsense. Girls don’t break their hearts 
now.” 

“She ismy only child, and if I drive her to her 
death, and saw her lying in the cold clay of the church- 
yard, I should long to jein her there. With you she 
would not live a year—with the man ef her choice she 
will live for years to be a comfort to her mother and 
me. 


“You may think so,” said Mr. Lister, with a savage 
look; “but she never shall live with the man of her 
choice, as you call him. If I can’t have her myself, I'll 
take a good -_ no one else has her.” 

“That isan idle threat,” responded the keeper of 
the ferry. “ You will have no power over her free will. 
You may vent your spite on me, and turn me out of 
this cottage, and deprive me of my living; but there 
ate good and charitable people in the world, and as I 
os never done anything in my life to be ashamed 


“ But——” 


“You bave my answer, Mr. Lister. Go your way. 
Buin me. You say you have the power, ak you may 





me will, gives you ber hand, I'll not coerce her.” 
You will repent this,” said Mr. Lister. 
the init not Tam doing my duty ; and if I go to 
a Wall in consequence, why I'll hope for better days, 
at . ‘en qi a one thing, Mr. Fister, »” he added. 
pat.” 
“ Thereis alittle ism i 
wba pear sosuounteation in this matter between 
1 or net,” exclaim: » Li ¥ 
80 to-morrow, aa 2 or = nents aaa 


of the ferry tumed on his heel, and 
walked through the park into his ce: Cee 
tadeavoured to follow him, but Stephen Geodall ex- 


wren baad, saying in a mild tone of voice : 
ieten “Ye Lister. To-morrow, when you effect your 
eat, you will have a right of admittance; but at 


“[ have set my heart om ite eee for my repulsed. 


do as you like; for without my daughter, of ‘her own | 80 


present no man crosses my threslhold without my per- 
mission, and you are the last man to whom I am in 
the humour to accord that permission.” 

The tone of simple dignity and injured innocence 
in which the ferryman spoke was grand in its gentle 
utterance. 

“T wish to speak one word to Molly.” 

“Not a syllable.” 

“ Just a moment——” 

“ Stand back, sir!” 

“T cannot rest without speaking to her.” 

“ You shali not enter,” said the keeper, sternly. 

The lines of his face were drawn down, denoting 


strong resolution. 
“T must !” exclaimed Mr. Lister, whose passion was 
gradually mastering his ce. 
“Qh! has it come to that? ” muttered Goodall. 


Mr. Lister attempted to push by him, but was rudely 


Stand back, sir, I eay !” roared the keeper of the 
. “You shall not enter my house. Nay, then, 
if you will have it, take it, aud much good may it do 
you.” 

While he was speaking, he dealt Mr. Lister a for- 
tmidable blow in the face, which sent him staggering 


the porch. He was over-balancéd, and fell | Sir 


er Picking himself up, he slunk away like o 
beaten cur; and as he went, he muttered anathemas 
and@ curses, and threatened dire vengeance on the 


morrow. 

The keeper of the ferry smiled grimly, and walked 
into his cottage. 

“ What has been going on outside between you and 
ee oe . Goodall. al ar 
noise enough, use, I suppose, you w Thad a bad 
headache.” 

“He's going to turn us out to-mersow, because I 
won't let Molly marry him.” 

“Bh! man,” exclaimed Mrs. Goodall, laying down 
her iron ; “what's that you're saying ?” 

“My lease ran out last year, so I’m only a weekly 
tenant, or a tenant at will.” 

“ And they've the power of turning you out?” 

“T am sorry to say so.” 

“And will they do it if Molly does not marry 
him?” 

“Mr. Lister says so, and he’s the more likely to do 
it, since I knocked him over on te his back just now.” 

“ You didn’t do that, surely? ” 

“I did though, and never felt so satisfied with my- 
self in my life before.” 

“Is it true, father, that you are to suffer all this 
through me?” exclaimed Mary, as her eyes dimmed 
with tears. 

“Itis true enough, my lass, worse luck,” replied the 
keeper of the ferry. 

Mary fell on her knees before her father, and hid 
her face in her hands. When her emotion had 
she looked up, and said: 

“You know how much I would do for you, dear 
father, but I cannot marry that bad—bad man.” 

“ Nobody wants you to, my child,” replied Goodall, 
cheerily. “I am sure we don’t, do we wife?” 

“ He shouldn’t have her if he was made of gold, after 
his nasty threats. I’ve got something in an old stock- 
ing up-stairs. We shan’t starve.” 

The trio at the cottage smiled hopefully in concert, 
but a damp had fallen upon them. They eat ng sup- 
per, for their appetites had left them. 

They retired to rest early that night, and in the 
morning they rose early. Mary, on coming down- 
stairs, bad her bonnet and shawl on. 

“ Why, Molly, my lass,” said the keeper, “ whither 
art ng?” 

“To Bromwich, father, if you will give me your 
permission.” 

* What is going on there?” 

“T want to seo if the justices will grant a warrant 
for Mr. Lister’s atrest on a charge of attempted murder. 
Tom, I suppose, can make a deposition on oath, 
although he is in prison?” 

“I’m doubtful, but you can try. Is he clear in his 
mind that. Mr. Lister did attempt to murder him?” 
“From what he let fall in the church, I should say 
” 


“Go along, lass, and my best wishes go with you,” 
said the a ‘ 

Molly smiled a reply, and started on her journey to 
Bromwich, hoping that her mission might be suc- 
cessful. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
AN EAVESDROPPER. 
One night, I do remember well, 
The wiad was bowling high, 
And through the ancient corridors 
It sounded drearily. H. G. Beli. 
Hrxpon did not slacken speed until he arrived at 
the town to which Sir Thomas had betaken himself 
on some business connected with the forthcoming 





election. 


He had determined to contest the county, and he 
was making his preparations on a large scale. He 
could not bear to think of defeat; rather would he have 
lost half his fortune. 

The Mitre was the principal commercial inn. 
Before the days of railways it had been a posting- 
house, now it had sunk into a tavern of minor import- 
ance, although the proprietors did a tolerable business 
amongst commercial gentlemen who were fond of a 
good plain dinner, and who did not disdain a few 
rummers of good smoking Irish whisky-and-water 
after they had brought their repast to a eonclusion. 

Give a commercial traveller these luxuries, and he 
will be at home all the world over. 

As Hindon rode into the yard of the Mitre, the 
hostler touched his hat, and said : 

“* Horse rather hot, sir ?” 

“ Yes, rather. Rub him down carefully, and be sure 


to keep him waxm,’ 

“ What shall I give him, sir?” 

‘A few beans, and put three or four handfuls of 
ry Boy his —— 

“ Bi ” nesponded the man. 

Himdon dismounted, and flung the reins to the 
hostler. He then walked into the house and asked for 


Thomas. 
“In No. 10, sir,” replied the rin fair-haired 
young lady behind the bar, to whom he addvegged his 
inquiries. 

aoe one = him ?” 

es, sir; Mr. Bently, the lawyer.” 

“'Phank you, I'll go up.” 

Hindon walked up-stairs, stepped outside No. 10 
door, and, as was his custom, listened for the space of 
a minute, to find out what the conversation was about. 

“ Five thousand pounds will do the whole business, 
you — ane Sir Thomas, 

“That will be every penny required.” 

“T don’t mind doing that, and I'll give you a cheque 
for a thousand on aecemnt, as soon as you like to begin 
operations,” continued Six Thomas, “{ don’t think 
there is any time to be lost.” 

“You have the to leave it all to me,” said 
Mr. Bently, “ and Peee you through safely.” 

“Only electioneering humbug,” said Hindon to 
himself, “ that is not worth listening to. I'll go in.” 

He knocked with his knuckles at the door, and 
entered. A handsome dessert and several decanters 
filled with choice wines were on the table. 

“ Ah! Hindon, glad to see you,” exclaimed the 
pseudo baronet. “ Take a chair, and try this old 
port. This gentleman is Mr. Bentley. Mr. Bentley, 
allow me to introduce to your favourable notice my 
factotum, my second self.” 

The two men bowed. Hindonsat down, and drank 
a glass or two of wine. 

“T have driven over about the election business,” 
said Sir Thomas. “ But, bless my soul, how ill you 
look! Quite haggard, upon my word.” 

“ T have been disturbed in various ways, to-day.” 

“ T suppose you did not find the treasure, eh ? ” 

“T did find it, but I lost it again. That is not the 
only thing which has upset my serenity, though. 
Pray go on with your conversation. Do notlet me in- 
terrupt Mr. Bentley ; what I have to say to you is im- 
portant, but it will not take much time in de- 
livery.” 

“ Phank you,” said the lawyer. “I wish to settle 
the preliminary details with Sir Thomas Wicherley, 
which will be about a couple of hours’ work—two 
good hours, I should say.” 

“ Hang the fellow,” muttered Hindon, “,he won't 
take a hint.” 

“ As I was saying, Sir Thomas, before your friend 
arrived,” continued the garrulous lawyer, “ the county 
is sure to be hotly contested, though I think you, as 
the Censervative candidate, have as good a chance of 
success as any one.” 

“ Who is likely to enter the field besides myself ?” 

“We shall have Hayfield, but he is nobody ; he 
only polled sixty votes last time. Then there is 
Phillimore Fielding, he’s a good man, and likely to be 
dangerous. He doesn’t prosecute poachers though, 
and we must get up a cry against him on that account. 
The landed interest is sure to kick against any breach 
or disregard of the game laws. Then we have Maron 
Bagnell, the out and out Radical ; he is a capital 
manufacturer, and won't hurtus. No, no. I think, 
upon my honour, that we shall pull you in by a large 

majority.” 

“Does the polling take place at Bromwich ?” 

“Tt does; and a disagreeable place it is, too. The 
population mainly consists of sea-faring people.” 

Hindon was growing intolerably weary of this con-~ 
versation, and he contrived to write on a piece of paper 
—“I must speak to you without delay. Weare in the 
midst of the greatest peril, and only the most prompt 
and ready action can save us. I will go down-stairs 
to the coffee-room, and you must join me.” : 
This piece of paper, which was peremptory enough 





in its tone, he placed on Sir Thomas’s plaice. 
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He watched his master’s countenance as he read it, 
and be saw,that his good-humoured, exultant look 
wore off, and that it became instantly, as it were, pale, 
uervous, and anxious. 

“Jam going down-stairs, Sir Thomas,” exclaimed 
Hicdon. “I shall not leave theinn. You will find 
me in the coffee-room, if you should want me.” 

He went down-stairs, Scarcely had he becn gone 
two minutes, when Sir Thomas jumped up, and ex- 
claimed : 

‘Pray excuse me fora short time, Mr. Bentley; 
I have omitted to mention something of the utmost 
importance tomy man. It must be instantly attended 
to. I will join you shortly. Perbaps you will keep 
the fire warm during my absence, and see that the 
wine does not stagnate.” 

“Certainly. Don’t mind me,” said Mr. Bentley. 
“My time is your time. By all means, go.” 

He settled bimself comfortably in an arm-chair, and 
placed bis feet upon another. ‘l'aking up a bunch of 
grapes, he plucked and ate them one by one, with the 
air of an epicure. 

Pleasant visions of a contested election, with long 
bilis and fat protits, floated before his eyes, and for 
the time being there is no doubt that Josiah Bentley, 
attorney, scrivener, and notary public of Bromwich, 
was a bappy man. 

he baronet went down the stairs two steps at a 
time, and very nearly ran into the arms of a housemaid, 
who was going up to one of the best bedrooms with a 
warming-pan, full of live coals, in her hand. 

This danger was fortunately averted, and he joined 
Hindon in the coffee-room, looking wild and strange. 

He took hold of his coat by the button-hole, and 
said, in an agitated voice: : 

“ What is it, man? Icav see that something’ has 

ned. Tell me what itis.” 

“The child has come to life!” replied Hindon. 

“The what? Thechild? His child? William’s 
child? Nonsense! Don’t say that. Anything but 
that. How did it occur?” 

“ Why, the grave gives up its dead, I suppose!” 

“You told me he was dead, Hindon. You haven’t 
been playing fast and loose with me, Hindon, eh? If 
I thought so—but no, I cannot. It is as much to 
your interest as to mine that the brat should cease to 
exist.” 

‘** Well, he hasn’t ceased to exist, that’s all I know.” 

“When did you see him? or who is your infor- 
mant?” 

“I saw him at Miss Wicherley’s.” 

“Bless my soul! Saw him there? Does she 
know him?” 





[A CAPSIZE AND A RECOGNITION. ] 


“That she does. I'll swear she knows him, for I 
overheard a conversation between them.” 

“You did?” cried Sir Thomas, in an agony of 
terror. 

“She has telegraphed to Sockton Sark to come 
down immediately.” 

“That’s a crusher!” said the baronet. “If she’s 
done that, the game is over.” 

Neither Sir Thomas or Hindon remarked a middle- 
aged man who was seated ata table close to them. 
When he heard the names of Miss Wicherley and 
Sockton Sark, he, figuratively speaking, pricked up 
his ears, and listened attentively. He had been eating 
achop and a couple of kidneys ; but he neglected his 
provender for the purpose of hearing the conversation 
which was taking place. 

This quiet, demure individual was Sockton Sark’s 
emissary. 

“So thejchild is actually at Petrel House?” exclaimed 
the Baronet. 

“TI have seen him,” replied Hindon. 

“In that case, something must be done, Hindon. 
Something must be done without any delay, my good 
fellow. This isaserious matter. It’s life or death 
to us, Hindon. Weshall have te make a bolt if we 
don’t exert ourselves. We shall indeed, and it is the 
more hard to mo for—for—well, you know what I 
mean just as well as if I told you, and talking about 
superfluous matters just now isa ruinous waste of 
time. What shall we do? I leaveit to you, Hindon.” 

“To me, eh ? ” said Hindon, with a smile. 

“Yes, to you. Get me out of this mess, and name 
your own reward. Whatever you ask you shall have. 
I give you my word for that.” 

“Very well. I will dosomething, and at once.” 

“What—what? I mustknow. I shall not be easy 
in my mind unless I know.” 

He sank his voice toa whisper which, however, 
was overheard by Morgan, and said: 

“Ts it blood, Hindon? Will you settle it at once 
and for ever? Isit blood, Hindon?” 

“Tt is blood !” replied the valet, with an utter ab- 
sence of emotion. 

“And to-night, eh? Is it to be done to-night ?” 

‘* Before dawn to-morrow.” 

“You are my only friend, Hindon,” exclaimed Sir 
Thomas, who trembled all ever like an aspen-leaf. 
‘My honour, my fortune, my reputation, all—all are 
in your hands. You will not abuse the trust; I am 
sure you will not. This news has quite given me a 
turn. Idon’t feel like the same man. I’m a poor 
—e The fact is, I’m not used to this sort of 
thing. 





Morgan had heard quite sufficient for his purpose. 
He knew that he was going to Petre) House to seo 
Miss Wicherley on important business. From what 
Hindon bad incautiously let fall, a child was that 
night to be murdered at Petrel House. It was incuw- 
bent upon him to put the inmates on their guard, and 
prevent the shedding ef human blood. 

He glided from the room, and paid his bill at th 
bar. ‘Then he went, with his carpet-bag in his hand 
to the stables, and said to the hostler: 

“T want a conveyance to Fenny Drayton. How 
long shall we be going ?” 

“Close upon three hours, sir.” 

“ Are the roads heavy ?” 

“ Well, they're not too good after rain.” 

“ Bring out your fly at once.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 


“A horse—a raw-boned “ Rosinante” of a creature— 
was harnessed to a tumble-down post-chaise, one of 
the old vehicles that had been run off the road by 
the iron-horse, and put in limbo in thestable-yard. It 
was seldom asked for. 

Mr. Morgan entered and lighted his pipe The 
horse set off at a gentle amble, the chaise rattled 
and plunged over the stones, threatening to come to 
pieces every moment. _ 

The night was cold, desolate, and dreary, and the 
hollow wind whistled through a broken widow in 
the chaise, in a manner suggestive to the uuhappy 
inmate of ear-ache and neuralgia. 

After five miles had been travelled, in little better 
than an hour, there was a sudden snap. Morgan fell 
forward on his face, and the chaise rolled over on its 
side, whereupon the roof began to fall in, and al] was 
desolation and havoc. 

The driver was used to these accidents, apparently, 
for he shook himself, looked ruefully at a rent in hie 
coat, and assisted his passenger out of the debris. 

Morgan was much anneyed, and said : 

“You are a fine fellow to drive, certainly ; 

“It wasn’t me, sir,” replied the man, apologetically. 
“Tt was the hind wheel as came off. Bless it, "8 
always @ coming off.” 

M e was Shout to make some reply, when the 
sound of hoofs made him look up, and the next minute 
a splendid black mare dashed past him like an arrow 
from a bow. 

Rapidly as it passed though, Morgan fancied thst by 
the flickering moonlight, he the features had 
the man who, in the coffee-room of the Mitre 
said, in reply to his friend’s query: ~ 


“Tt is blood !” 
(To be continued.) 
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[SYRIA PERSUADED BY TIIE MAGICIAN TO TAKE SHELTER IN HIS 


THE 
SWORD MAKER OF TOLEDO. 
— > 
CHAPTER VIL 


I tremble—and upon my cheek, 
Tear following fast on tear-drop tells 
That the torn heart grows soft and meck, 
That it with gentlest feeling swells; 
The present hour, each present thing, 
All that I now around me see, 
Into the distance seem to wing— 
But all the past, and vanish'd spring 
Back into clear reality. Goethe. 
“So this is where the pretty Syria lives!” said 
out Garcia, gazing at the glowing scene. “ Back, 
nen ! eg speak to the maiden first, and you shall 
hen enter. 
He entered the room, but of course found it deserted. 
He slit the cloth of gold upon the wall, and soon dis- 
we the — bed-chamber, with its mossy 
ite carpet, its delicate belongi i 
“ so . gings, and the pet birds, 
“This Jewess has a riz taste, I see. Iam glad 
d know what she likes, and I shall take pains to 
sy her when she belongs to me. But she is not 


He returned to the bower to find it full of men, who 
te engaged in examining everything, and quarrel- 
&8to the distribution of things, and with a smile 
 “Sgust at them he continued his explorations, soon 
Tape the secret staircase, and following it down 
* ‘tom, coming out into the cellar, where scores 
“a were engaged in drinking wine from the scanty 

oe the money-lender, 
yy ue—gone!” he ejaculated, in tones of rage. 
Make 4 thorough search, ye brave fellows ; quak-the 
pen then pull it down!” 

, = ers Were carried out. For half-an-hour it 
ithe, rere pandemonium reigned in the house. 
treba: | of that time, Count Garcia said : 
pe . to use in searching further. The Jew 
tren "s—probably through the cellar, while 
* — * fellows were busy with the wine. You 
. cad 2 Juan Montes, the sword-maker, rescued 
ally gone ra your hands once, and they have pro- 

vf ed im now. I have reason to know that 
: ® this Jewess to wife. He is half a Jew 


mseli. Tear 
M Montes for, — eam and then to the shop 


&geance on Juan Montes! ” cried a dozen half- 


toxicated fellows, 


“No! do not naw Burn the house——’ 


the house! ” commanded Garcia. 
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“Good citizens live on either side, and their property 
must not be endangered. To work!” 

The order was obeyed. Timber on timber fell 
under the axe, and hatchet, and beam, and the dwelling 
of Ben Israel was soon a shapeless ruin. 

“And now to the sword-maker’s!” was the cry‘ 
and the mob, led on by the wily Garcia, moved down 
the narrow street, singing and shouting as they 
went. 

When Ben Israel and the women had rested suffi- 
ciently, they left the synagogue and entered the street, 
proceeding towards the rabbi’s ; but they were over- 
taken by the crowd, who had no suspicion of their 
identity, owing to the general excitement, and were 
forced into the ranks, and finally separated from each 
other. f 

Syria was upon the outer edge of the mass, and had 
little difficulty in darting aside and concealing herself 
behind a convenient pillar, from which post she ob- 
served the strange procession. 

She saw her father, bis face shaded with a hood like 
a monk’s, borne by, and their eyes met for one moment 
in an anguished and despairing gaze. She saw, in the 
glaring torchlight, coarse and red-faced men, with 
strips of the golden arras of her boudoir upon their 
shoulders for cloaks, with shawls made of her Persian 
carpeting, with her golden lamp-chain dangling in 
fragments from their thick necks. Stout women were 
wrapped in pieces of her white carpet or fleecy bed- 
canopy. 

One man carried a golden lamp, still burning; an- 
other pieces of silver plate; another her harp; another 
her gilded cage, with its frightened feather occu- 


‘pants; others her pretty, delicate robes ; and nearly 


every one carried something that was dear to the 
maiden’s heart, and spoke to her of her desecrated 


ome. 

And so they filed past, looking, in the ruddy light of 
the torches, like so many demons, intent upon destruc- 
tion and devastation. 

“ To the sword-maker’s!” was the cry that startled 
her at length; and with a moan, she realized that 
danger threatened Juan. 

Wrapping her cloak closer around her, she followed 
the mob to the sword-maker’s shop, to find them bat- 
tering at the door, and calling to the inmates to open 
to them. 

An upper window was thrown up, anda voice, which 
she recognized as Juan’s, demanded : 

“ What do you want?” 

“We want you!” answered Count Garcia—“ you, 
and Ben Israel, and his pretty daughter. You have 
them in hiding—so give them up! We have sacked 





IIOUSE. } 
their home, and will sack yours, if you don't open 
your doors immediately !” 

‘Sacked Ben Israel’s home!” cried Juan. “ Ye 
men of Toledo, is it thus you reward your noblest 
friend and benefactor? Who among you has done 
so much for the poor as Ben Israel? -Who erected 
a public fountain for you, but Ben Israel? Yo 
vipers! Ye have stung the hand that warmed and fed 
you! 

The flashing eyes and stern, ringing voice of our 
hero did not fail to make an impression upon the mob, 
which Count Garcia observed, and he said : 

“ And so, friends and citizens, you let this sword- 
maker tell you what you shall and shall not do! Per- 
haps you will go back and erect the house again, and 
restore your spoils! At any rate,” he added, sneer- 
ingly, ‘‘you will go home and go to bed, like good 
children, because this pert young sword-maker tells 
you to! Go home now, aud let Ben Israel and his 
daughter sleep, for you are tiring them by your 
noise. You can come in the morning, and apolv- 
gize—’ 

He was interrupted by a general yell from the mob. 
His taunts had had their effect. Fora moment they 
had been touched by the words and manner of Juan, 
but now they shouted: 

“Open the doors! Vengeance on Juan Montes, the 
friend of the Jews!” 

Juan saw that any attempt to expostulate or reason 
with the infuriated people would be worse than vain. 
He also saw that he would not be able to drive them 
back, and he turned to his father, who stood beside 
him, and said: 

“T am tempted to stay here and guard our property, 
but I should only foolishly sacrifice my life by so 
doing. We must go out by the back door, father, aud 
leave our shop to the mob!” 

“It’s hard to give up the earnings of a lifetime, 
Juan,” said Senor Montes, wiping his eyes with his 
sleeves. ‘ Forty years, man and boy, have I worked 
to gain my preseut position, and now to see everything 
lost in a moment—oh ! it is hard!” 

“ It might be worse, father,” answered Juan, hasten- 
ing to gather a few of his choicest weapons together. 
“ | will work for you, as you have worked for me. Get 
whatever you can, and hurry. They are beating the 
door in!” 

The next moment the two sword-makers 
out of the back door and the mob entered at the front. 
. The house was sacked, weapons flashed in nearly 
every hand in the mob, andeverything was completely? 
cleaned out, and then Count Garcia exclaimed: 

“Foiled again! They have gone! Distribute your- 
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selves! Search the city! The man who finds Ben 
Israel, kis daughter, or Juan Montes, shall have from 
me a thousand pieces of gold! They shall not escape 
me! I swear it! And I have means,” he muttered 
to himself, “that no one knows of; so that, if they 
leave the city, they cannot fail to fall into my hands!” 

Ho smiled ae , repeated his directions, 
and beheld the mob dis te to search for the three 
persons he had named, and then, with half a dozen 
en left the dismantled house to assist in the 
search. ; 

And then Syria, with trembling limbs, canse ftom 
the doorway in which she had found shelter from the 
di mob, and bent her steps toward tie Rouse 
Benjamin. 

But all was still within. Not @ light was visible. 

“ They destruction of our house,” 
thought the poor girl, “aud fave fled elsewhere for 
— shall I go? Ob, mypoor father—whese 

She did not daro to linger on the rabbfiseteps, lest 
some one should come there to loole for het, 
knowing where to go or what toda, she 
along the streets, her pale, sweet face 
from her black hood like a snowdrop from its 
Whenever she beard footsteps or beheld amy one ap- 
proaching, she shrank in alleys, behind a shelter- 
ing pillar, or in a doorway, with an anguished prayer 
that she might not be discovered. 

ry ee 

noise to die out in the 

light of torches was no longer seen, heen had 
gathered their loved ones into thet oy aad the 
hard and cruel mob had crept into their full 
of delight at their spoils, and still that delicate 
figure, with its robe of frosted silver sgemkled with 
diamonds, glimmering through the partiag in her long, 
dark cloak, kept up its walk to and fro. 

Bright as the stars were her large, dusky eyes, inno- 
cent as an angel's was her fair, child-like face, pure 
and loving was her tender heart; but where, in all 
Toledo, was there such deptheof an: such @ hard 
and bitter lot as had so suddenly upon her? 

She wandered by the banks of the Tagus, and 
looked at the waters with the moonlight upon them ; 
passed the Alcazar, or royal palace, so grim and mag- 
nificent ; beheld the splendid cathedral in all its gran- 
deur and sternness ; saw palaces all ablaze with lights, 
and joyous with music that mocked her weary, sad- 
dened heart; and finally strolled down to the great 
Moorish bridge, built in one great arch, and leaning 
on its railing, looked down upon the shaded river 
beneath. 

“God! "she moaned, her sweet voice full of dreary 
anguish, “I have lost all that made life sweet! Juan 
is gone—doubly gone from me! My father has been 
trampled to death by the mob, or perhaps worse! And 
T am a homeless, houseless wanderer! Have pity 

me!’* 


of 


out 


But the cold, calm stars, and the dark river, and | your 


the adjacent city, gave her no pity and no comfort, 
and she leaned her head upon her hands and wept. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
Countess.—The astrological tower! How happens it 
That this same sanctuary, whose access 
Is to all others so impracticable, 
Opens before you, even at your — ? 


Tre house occupied by Senor Coronado, the famous 
magician of Toledo, to whom allusions have been made 
in the course of our story, was a square edifice of 
white marble, with a huge central dome and outlying 
spires and minarets, that glittered in the rays of the 
early morning sun like an immense and quaintly 
carved 1 


The principal room of this dwelling was carved and 

gilded in the Moorish style, but its adornings were 
most singular. Huge serpents, stuffed and looking 
as if in life, were coiled in heaps, and with their raised 
hoods and glittering eycs seemed about to spring upon 
their prey. 
Solemn looking African birds were perched upon 
carved pendules ; the couches were covered with skins 
that had once been worn by monster reptiles; the 
heavy carpet represented an Indian jungle with veno- 
mous occupants rearing their heads from among the 
gorgeous foliage, and throughout the apartment the 
same y taste prevailed. A grinning buman 
skull was on a shelf at one side, and nearly at the ex- 
treme end of the room wasa gilded triped, covered with 
eabalistic figures, and holding a golden ccnser, half- 
filled with a brown-coloured weed. 

The ocevpant of this apartment, Senor Coronado 
himself, was reclining apon one of his skin-covered 
couches, with an Arabic book in bie hand. He was 
em in the prime of life, tall, and rather portly. 

is ion wae rather ewarthy. A long black 
beard fell to his waist ; but the distinguishing feature 


of his singular countenance was his burning, haunting 
eyes, so ghoulish yet so penetrating—reading the 
ve.y heart of a companion, yet leaving his own 
thoughts impenetrably veiled from the keenest gaze. 

He wore a long, loose gown of a red stuff, covered 

with black, cabalistic figures, and this was belted in at 
the waist by a long and slender serpent, which was 
tied carelessly in front. This strange girdle was 
burnished until every scale shone and glittered in its 
green and gold. Its eyes had been removed, and im- 
mense diamonds substituted, that flashed with every 
movement of the wearer. 

“Ah, well!” he said, tossing the book aside. 

* Enough of astrology for this morning. Here 
Diablo!” 

At the call, a monstrous black cat, wlth immense 
w eyes, emerged from under the sofa and leaped 
his arms. Ag 

“Good Diablo!” said the magician, stroking the 

Black far of the animal. “Now go, and get your 





breakfast!” 

The cat seemed to understand her master, for she 
‘winked her un-cat-like eyes, and darted ateny tawards 
the end of the room. : 


of 


pation possess a strange fasci+ 
nation for him, and he did not even turn when his 
= up to his shoulder and seemed to share it with 


At length he beheld a tiny figure slowly and aim- 
wandering along the street. Her long dark 


“Who can she be?” he said aloud. 
to bé in trouble. I will speak to her.” ‘ 
Catching up a long cloak and thro off his 
strange companion, he hastened out iato the and 
thence into the street, speedily overtaking the maiden. 
“Good morning, senorita,” he said, laying his hand 
upon her arm. “Do you think it safe to be showing 
such a lovely face as that in the open streets? ” 
Syria—for it was she—drew her veil closer and 
looked up with a startled gaze into the face of the 


magician. 

“ You are in trouble,” went on Coronado, in a soft 
and melodious tone. “Your eyes are heavy with 
tears, and want of sleep. You have walked long and 
are very weary,” and he glanced down at her tiny 
jewelled slippers, now worn and frayed, and spotted 
with the night's weary wanderings. “ Confide in me. 
The past and the future are alike to me. Unburden 
mind, and I will tell you all you wish. to know.” 
“Oh, if you only could!” said Syria, drearily. “I 
want to find my father—my poor father ! ” 

“Your father? ” said the magician, musingly. 
“Come into my dwelling, and I will show you where 
he is. You lost him last night,” and his strange eyes 
searched her face. “You were driven from your 
home by a mob, and have wandered the streets since 
in hopeless misery! ” 

“You know me then?” cried Syria, in wild alarm. 

The magician smiled. 

“Po me the past and the future are unveiled,” he 
said, his voice sounding like the dying cadence of a 
musical chime. “ You are Syria, the only daughter of 
Ben Israel, the Jewish money-lender.” 

Syria uttered a cry of terror. 

“Qh, do not betray me!” she pleaded. “I amalone 
and friendless, looking for my father. Have pity on 


“ Have no fears, Syria,” responded the magician. 
“You are safe with me.” 

“Tf you know everything,” said the maiden, accept- 
ing in her weariuess and misery the man’s statement 
of himself, ‘‘ tell me where my father is! ” 

“I will do so if you will come into my house,” was 
the response, in a softly-modulated tone. “See, we 
are attracting attention. Yonder comes one of the 
mob of last evening.” 

He pointed to an ill-looking fellow, who was ap- 

ho carried in his hand a sword, 

of the Montes, and on his 

—- & piece of the carpet of Syria's secret 
wer. 


Although the maiden feared to mest this personage, 
she instinctively shrank from her new acquaintance, 
and paused for a few moments in indecision, by 
which time the fellow had come up to them. 

Soe) Gan Sea. pulled together 
the maiden's cloak ; concealing dress, as the man 


demanded : 
“Who is this girl? I am looking for a pretty 
Jowess, daughter of Ben Israel. Come, let's see your 


face, my dear, for I am to have 

gold, ifI find her! Unveil!” 
Syria thrilled with terror, and ¢j 

the magician, mutely imploring Posen Aug Me arm of 
“Does this child look like her ’ 

Coronado. 


& thousand Pounds of 


= of mine, 

nd he indicated his ox, 

ward, and if you gin™’ 
chasti 


beg your pardon. Yet, stay,” he added, catchins «.y 
of the jewelled rosettes on the sir lie’ . 
must assure myself that the maiden is not a Jemeyy 
See ithe diamonds on her very feet! Sho Tnst up. 


“ Diamonds!” said the magician, in g 

tempt. “ What are diamonds to me? ve i. 

more than you could count! Cease your insolene, 

I shall be tempted to use my power and fetter yoy 

om so that you can never speak more!” 

, fellow turned ghastly pale, remembering ths 

many stories that were rife in Toledo of the wonde 

charms and deeds of the great magician, and with 

ry, muttered apologies he slunk away, not satis 
he was safe until he had turned the nearest 


eorner. 

_.“T have saved your life, then,” said Coronado, j 
MMe fluto-like tones, “and the least you can doin. 
tarn is to come into my house and rest yourself.” 

Despite her gratitude at his timely self-po 
and assistance, Syria felt an instinctive repugnance ty 
- new friend, and still hesitated to accompany hin 
home. 

“Tf you wish to find your father,” he continy 
“you will come with me. ler din ten ond 
a ag I will 0 ont in — of him.” 

you?” cried Syria, gratefully, her glad 

eyes shining like stars through her night lke se 

“If he is alive, he will be looking for me. Rabbi 

Benjamin, if you can find him, may be able to tal 

where heis. I don’t know where to go to look; 

if you will help find my father, I shall ever pry 
for.yow and remember you with gratitude!” 

@ magician promised, and the maiden, in her 
guileless innocence and want of knowledge of the 
world, inwardly reproached herself for what she 
called her ingratitude in not liking her companion, 
and said: 

“Come, senor, let us hasten. I am so anxious—" 

“T know!” replied Coronado, taking her hand and 
ae her to his dwelling. “ We are just in tim, 

ee ’ 


He indicated a couple of men who were coming 
down the street, shouting and brandishing a couple of 
stolen swords, and Syria shrank closer to him as they 
entered his door. 

“ You are safe here!” he said, leading her through 
the hall into the room we have described. “Do not be 
frightened, my dear. Take a seat.” 

He placed her in a roomy arm-chair, gently removel 
her hood, veil and cloak, and then paused in astonish- 
tment, regarding with unconcealed admiration bet 
strange beauty. : 

“You must have somo breakfast,” he soon said, 
recovering himself. “Rest your feet upon this 
cushion, my little princess. I will return imm- 


He left the room, while Syria gazed about her, look- 
ing at the apartment and its belongings with a feeling 
of mingled terror and horror, which the magician pet 
ceived on his return. 

“ You look frightened !” he said. 

“I am frightened ! ” was tho trembling response, 8 
the maiden lifted her eyes to his. “Ob, senor! those 
snakes look as though they would spring upon m: 
The airseems heavy with their breaths! Let me g0- 
I cannot breathe here——” } 

“I might have known that doves like not ser 
pents!” said Coronado, with a smile. “Come, yout 
breakfast is ready !’’ 

He conducted her across the hall into » small and 
pretty apartment, where the sweet breaths of flowers 
rose on the air, and everything was in striking coo 
trast to the room they lad quitted. y dt 

They ha hardly entered when a tempting ~< 
food was brought in by a sleek young Nubian, _— 
seemed to regard his master with mingled fear 
affection. t 

“Set it down, Yusef!” commanded the 7" 
“Should anyone call within the hour, remember 
Iam engaged! Withdraw!” 

The Nubian made alow salaam and d 
while the magician spread a little table with ows 
hands for iis fair guest. 

There were conserves from India and Africa, fruits 
from the and the daintiest edibles of ~ 
besides a pot of steaming coflee, « wane did 
knowa only in Ethiopia and Persia; but Syris 
little more than taste the food before ber. «ail 

“ You will be ill wales you do as 1 requott 
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Iver cup with coffee. “ Here is 
ing that I have learned to drink in the course 
Me life, and now I would not desire to exist 

my “g It ‘will not hurt you ; on the contrary, it 

Ae invigorate you. D on] 

ani i deank the dark-looking liquid, 

: ” neerful glow spread through her weary 
eee seemed to feel strorger than before. 

a pleasant, isn't it?” said Goronado, sipping @ 
a aromatic beverage. “1am no Ethiopian in 
_ you see, pretty princess. And now, I 
7 look for Ben Israel.” : 

with her 


se, | am to 
‘ Tf he is alive, he is 
t. 


ip, filing 4 si 


If you 0 
clasped uehy my on ar : 
i ing on my accow! 
mt ro immediate y. Itwas a sudden outbreak, 
it nov?” he asked, sympathisingly. I was 
se when the mob went by last night, shouting 
ih to Ben Israel! Down with Ben Israel! ’ etc. 
has your good father has done for the people 
Tolede, one would think they would have rather 
‘arm him! I went outa little while, but 
not discover the leader of the meb.” | wd 
Why, 1 thought you knew everything ! inter- 
oi Sryia, her sweet eyes expressing her astonish- 
nt at the admission. : "4 
True, but I had not had time to consult my oracle! 
J the magician, in no wise disconcerted. “ By 
I mean I had not time to penetrate into these 
series,” he added, vaguely. - 
sed the people against you ? 
The king's chainberlain.” ; 
“Who?” cried Coronado, a sign of emotion for 
int time appearing upon his face. “ Who did 


asy ? 
Sant Garcia, the son of the Duko of Valclusa,” 
wined Syria, wondering at her host's strange 


ner. ° 
“Count Garcia!” repeated the magician. ‘ What 
he to do with Ben Israel or his daughter ?” 
flisstrange eyes scemed to burn their way into the 


jden's heart. 
She shrank farther from him, A look of deep dis- 
ns crept up into her dusky eyes, her sweet lips 
d,and a vivid blush suffused her face. 
“Ie!” he said. “The count looks with love 
m the radiant little Jewess? That's not strange. 
i his sweet words and smiles and handsome face 
ve won your heart, of course. But the good Den 
] did not smile upon your loves, and you were 
bwlient; and se the imperious Count Garcia decided 
reduce the money-lender to a proper state of sub- 
ission to the young people? Very goed.” 
“You are mistaken, s¢uor,” said Syria, with a child- 
Ke dignity. “I did not like the looks of the count at 
J. He is not a good man. He threatened my 
ther, ond I wouldn’t marry him if my life depended 


} nly will!” responded Syria, 
” 


pon it, 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the magician, in surprise. 
And whom shail you marry ?” 

“I don't want to get married at all!” said Syria, her 
vice thrilled with a keen anguish. “But I am be- 


uhed to my kinsman, a young man who will soon f|- 


lere to wed me.” 

“Ah!” said Coronado, pushing ‘himself back from 
table and nearer his guest. “Count Garcia loves 
mi, and you look coldly upon him, and he planned 
He little operation of last night, intending to reb 
jovr fatherof his money and his daughter at the samo 
fine? That Count Garcia is a clever man, little 
acess. Hadn't you better think over your refusal ? 
mi t0—your face answers me. And a maiden se 
vrely as you ought always to have her own way.” 
vee said Syria, “Ido not like to have you 

me.” 


80 
“Ibeg your pardon,” and his voice and manner 
full of gentleness and sweetness. ‘ From your 
Banner in speaking ef him, I conelade that you do 
hot love this kinsman of yours; and 1 did not know 
bat that you might be inclined to accept this brilliant 
‘artier and favourite of Ferdinand, if you understood 
jativanteges to be derived from it. I have seen 
ate but have never spoken with him. From 
ence I should never judge that he was just 
ctaties a lady's heart. Isabella, the quee~, 
ry _ the court ladies vie with each other 
le lavourite’s notice; and, really, it seems 
ae apy Jewess should be the “ally one to 
D nko Valen - ou know that he will yet be the 
Soe matter who likes him, I don't!” exclaimed 
rp with glowing eyes and flaming cheeks. “ He 
— to stop women in the streets, to threaten 
there because one of them won't marry him. And 
oni 20 word bad enough to apply to him for 
ing to = house at night with a Loates mob, 
the 12,4 'Tm our home, giving up to our enemics 
throogh ti ty os mY dear father had gained 
rym wiv of a lifetime, separating us from 
bad dens ca riving us out into thenight, aud when he 
that was in his power to injure us, to go 


“Do you know who 


to Juan and threaten him and sack his shopi Oh, it 


was horrible !” 

“ Juan ?” said the magician, arching his brows, in- 
quiringly. “Juan?” 

“Yes, Juan Montes, the sword-maker!” 

“Juan Montes!” cried the magician, with a start, 
his face convulsed with a sudden emotion. “Juan 
Montes the rival in love of Count Garcia? How 
strange !” 

He was silent a moment, and then asked in an 
altered voice. 

“This Juan Montes—you love him?” 

The sweet light that, despite her misery, crept into 
Syria’s eyes, the vivid blush that stained her cheeks, 
told to her keen-eyed cempanion the story of her love. 

“ Rivals!” he repeated, in an almost inaudible tone. 
“Ts it possible? And Juan Montes is the favoured 
one? I canhardly believe it.” He into silence, 
which was broken at length by Syria, who timidly 
asked : 

** Would you be so kind, while you are looking for 
my father, as to inquire for Den Juan, and learn if he 
is safe ?” 

“ With pleasure.. I will go directly, and I dare say 
I shall return with them both.” 

“ No—don’t bring Juan with you,” said Syria, her 
face growing whiter than before, “for I have given 
him up. We are to be only friends henceforth, and 
fatber would not like to have him come, I know.” 

“Your father must be a tyrant.” 

“ Senor !” 

“Again I beg your pardon. But it seems incredi- 
ble that anyone should vex or grieve such an artless 
child as yeu. I will change my gown, and prepare 
myself for the street, You will remain here till I 
return ?” 

Syria promised, and the magician withdrew, and 
returning iv sober street garments, bearing in his arms 
the evil-leoking cat, which he placed at the girl's feet, 
saying: 

‘flere is seme company for you, Syria, while I 
am gone out. Yusef bas orders to serve you with re- 
freshments, and you have only to touch the bell on 
the table to have whatever you wish.” 

Syria thanked him, and he continued : 

“ Diablo, you must take care of the little lady while 
I am gone.” 

The cat looked up understandingly, and as if there 
was some secret meaning in the injunction knownonly 
te her and her master. 

The magician then placed some books of manuscript, 
on vellum and handsomely illuminated, on the table, 
told her not to show herself at the window lest she 
should be recognized by one of her pursuers, aud left 
the house on his mission. 

(Te be continued.) 


ALL ALONE. 


Br E. D. E N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “The Iidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &¢., &¢. 
CHAPTER LXXXVL 


VENGEANCE, 
When purposed vengeance I forego, 
Term me a wretch, or deem me foe, 
And when this insult | forgive, 
Brand me as a slave, and live! Scott. 

Mr. Stuxety, hurled through the crowd by the 
strong arm of Arthur Powis, struck the opposite wall, 
where he stood erect, with rigid form, stiffened limbs, 
pallid face, and starting eyes, gasping and clat- 

“ Ex—ex—ex— if 

The spectators cautiously drew near and gathered 
around the bridal party, aud stood gazing at them in 
amazement. 

Arthur Powis firmly supported the drooping form 
of Gladdys, and softly wuispered reassuring words 
into her ears. 

The Reverend Mr. Nugent remained passive, with 
his eyes demurely fixed upon the floor, probably 
understanding the whole case, and considering whether 
he had not better save himself by turning Queen's evi- 


pee. 

Mrs. Jay Llewellyn, still strong in her evil will, was 
the first to recover her self-possession and powers of 
speech. Though really appalled oy deadly terror and 
dismay, she turned upon the intruder a front of 
haughty defiance, and fiercely demanded : 

* What means this violent outrage, sir?” 

“ What means it, madam?” retorted Arthur Powis, 
sternly. “It means that the day of dire retribution 
has overtaken you in the midst of your crimes, and 
that neither your sex nor your rank shall save you 
from the felou's dock, or the convict's cell, that cer- 
tainly await you.” Then mee the constable, 
——— to the woman, he added: “ Officer there 
stan 





your prisoner. Do your duty.” 





“Jane Jay Llewellyn,” said Constable McRay, ad- 
vancing and Jaying his hand upon her shoulder, “ you 
are my prisoner!” 

“ Prisoner !” indignantly exclaimed the woman, 
dashing off the profaning hand, and recoiling from 
the offensive presence of the constable; “ prisoner: 
How dare you, fel‘ow!’”’ 

“Tarrest you upon the charge of abduction and 
attempted murder !” persisted McKay, follewing her up, 
and taking a firm grip of her shoulder. 

“ Murder!” echoed the crowd, in consternation. 

“ Hands off, you villain !” shrieked Mrs. Llewellyn, 
violently shaking herself free once more. 

“Madam, I should be sorry to be forced to resort to 
extreme measures, but the charge is a serious one,” 
said the constable, very gravely, as he put his hand in 
his great coat-pocket, and drew forth a pair of orna- 
ments more remarkable for strength than elegance of 
workmanship, and of the use of which Mrs, Liewellyn 
had not the slightest idea. . 

Some oue else had. however, In tho twinkling of 
an eye, Mr. Stukely dashed through the crowd, and 
struck the handcuffs from the hold of the constable. 

Poor boy! In all his weakness and folly he pos- 
sessed one redeeming quality—it was his love for his 
most unworthy parent. And her personal danger had 
done what no other circumstance in the case had been 
able to do; it had stimulated his half-palsicd Jaculties 
to action. 

And now he came forward, her sole defender; not a 
very powerful or eloquent one, as you will soon see, 
but the best that was to be had, 

“Oh, I say, look here, you know! none ef that 
now; I won’t have it, yeu know! “Vaint fair, so 
many en one woman, you know! She’s ny mother, 
and [I won't have her bullied, you know,” be said, 
elbowing bis way between the surprised constable 
and the prisoner, «nd rolling up Lis sleeves, and pre- 
paring to show fight. 

“Stand out of the way, fellew !” said the constable, 
collaring him and flinging hina on one side. 

“ He is the other prisoner named in the warrant 
—arrest him,” said Arthur Powis, gravely. 

“Oh, he is, is he?” said the other constable, 
picking up the handcuffs and catching hold of Mr. 
Stukely. “ Well, we'll make short work of him.” 

And in a trice the fetters were snapped upon the 
young gentleman's wrists. 

Mr. Stukely raised his hands and gazed at the 
“bracelets” with a stupefied expression on his blank 
face, and then, lifting his eyes to his captor, naively 
inquired: 

“ What's that for ?” 

“ For resisting a warant,” replied the officer. 

“ Por resisting a warrant? I didn’t rosist a war- 
rant!” said Mr. Stukely, gazing in dismay first upon 
the constable’s face and then upon his own handcuffed 
wrists. 

“ You resisted the warrant for the arrest of this 
prisoner,” said the constable, placing his hand upan 
the shoulder of Mrs. Llewellyn, who again angrily 
dashed it off. 

“Oh, I did, did 1? And so you have taken me in- 
stead of her? Allright! I'magreed! I would rather 
these things be on my wrists than hers a thousand 
times! For you seo, it wasnt she anyway who was 
going to marry another woman’s husband—I meap 
another man’s wife. Tow could she marry cousin 
Gladdys? It isn'tlikely. What weuld have been the 
use? It would have been impossible, y-n know.” 

“End this scene, for heaven's sake! Officers, take 
away your prisoners and clear the room! My dear 
wile is suffering extremely through all this, and needs 
rest and attention,” said Arthur Powis. 

“Oh, I say now! look hero! let her go, will you?” 
exclaimed Mr. Stukely, anxiously, seeing that the 
constable had again advanced toward Mrs, Llewellyn. 
“Oh, dear, Arthur, look here now! make them let her 
go, will you? It was not she, it was I that wanted 
to marry cousin Gladdys! It was indeed! But I 
didn’t get her, so what’s the odds? who’s hurt ?” he 
added, appealing pathetically to the prosecutor. 

“What's the odds? Who’shurt? You scoundrel! 
do you dare to ask? Look at my wife! Look at 
your own and your mother's work! Officers, in the 
name of heaven, do your duty, unflinchingly!” 
thundered Arthur Powis. 

“Oh, now see here! look here now! I did ne’ 
know what I was doing when I was standing up here 
to be married to cousin Gladdys! I didn’t, indeed, 
gentlemen. I must have been walking in my sleep! 
l am sure I must! I know if I had been wide awake 
I wouldn’t have done it. I know I wouldn't, because, 
if it had been left to me, and I wide awake, I had a 
great dea) rather married Nelly Blythe! But beaven 
help me! it seems as if, ever since mother teok me 
home from college, the world has always been turning 
round avd round with me; and I have been always 
marrying cousin Gladdys in a dream; aad somebody's 

been always interrupting the proceedings, and making 
a mess; and I have beon always getting more kicks 
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Ty donA™ eal Pivdon, taking a deep breath, and | The glass fell from his hands, and came in contact CHAPTBR XXXV. 
turning pale. with tc floor with a loud erneh 4 THE KEEPRE OF THR FERRY ARRIVES ar 4 
“ A pretty fellow you are, I think |” said the butler. MAGN ANIMOUS DECTSILN, 


His heart misgave him, though why it should de so, 
at the recital of the butler Sampson's simple story, he 
t a loss to tell. 
“Folios the heart of a bad man, or a.man who has 
once been bad, is apt to tremble and quake at shadows, 
which a stonter and bonester beart would laugh to 
scorn. 
“ Is he # young fellow ?” he asked. 
“Oh, you, quite young, replied Sam ; “and 
he's quite the gentleman, I can tell you. There fe no 
mistake about his being brought up in the right 


hell be. living here altogether?” 

“ There ia eve Wikelihood of it," answered Samp- 
son. “And there is another thing I forgot to tell you. 
Miss Wicherley telegraphed to Loudon this afternoon.” 

“ Did she, though ? 

“ That she did.” 

“Whe to?” 

“ William, the groom, went out with the mosenge to 
Bromwich, and he said it was to Mr. Sockton Sark, the 
lawyer of Lincoln's Inn. You know him, of course, 
or Sir Thomas does?” 

“ What did she say to him?” asked Hindon, whose 
utterance was a little thick and husky. 

“You seem to bave a cold,” said the sympathizing 
butler. 

“A slight wheeling, at my chest—that’s all.” 

“Ah, that's a pity, You should be careful, and Iny up 
a bit. here is no telling when these things may 
turn to brénchitis, and that, as [ daresay you kaow, 
is dangerous, and the reverse ef pleasant.” 

“ Thank you for your advice ; but what about this 
telegram ? * . 

“T had almost forgotten it. 1 beg your pardon.” 

“ Don’t name it.” 

“ Well, Miss Wicherley asked Sockton Sark to come 
down here.at once, as she wished to see and consult 


oe. 
“T ow 





him on,b of the utmost importance.” 

On ing this, Hiudon turgéd so pale that Samp- 
son did uot fail to remark it. 

“You don’t seem at all well,” he said. 


“ Do I look ill?” 

“ Shocking.” 

“I am not, so well as I mightbe. T think Pf 
trespass op your kindness for a little brandy.” 

tk you shall. Come in along with me, and you 
shall have a fresh bottle of wiewx cognac.” 

Tho butler’s, pantry at Petrel House looked on to a 
side lawn, and Hinden sat down near the window, 
gazing on the shrubs and flowers in an absent—aot to 
say vacant—manner, 

Gradually two figures came in view, a lady and a 
boy. Hindon looked intently at them. They were 
upeonscious of being observed, and appeared to be 
conversing in an amicable. manner. 

Now and then Miss Wicherley stooped down and 
puucked a flower, which she led to a few others 
she held in her hand. A ved of crocuses and snow- 
drops, with some daffodills, attracted her attention, 
and she advanced to the wall in order to pluck some. 
They grew directly under the window of the butler's 
pantry. 

Hindon fartively raised the window a few inches. 

“Do you feel hot?” said, Sampson, who entered at 
that. moment, 

He had been to the cellar to get the brandy. 

Hinden paid no attention to his remark. 

Sampson, thinkivg he had not heard him, drew the 
cerk of the bottle of brandy, aud poured out some in 
atambler. He looked at it with a critical eye and 
admired the aroma, saying: 

“ If this isn't some of the right sort, I"m very nmmech 
mistaken. Come, Mr. Hindon, put your lips to this, 
and tell me if it isn't good.” 

Hindon was still listening for something to escape 
from either Miss Wicherley or the boy. 

His patience was rewarded. 

“ How sweetly pretty these snowdrops are,” said 
Arthur. 

“Yes, my dear boy; they are the emblems of a 
purity aud innocence you very rarely meet'with in 
the great, world,” 

“ My poor dear mothér used to talf like you,” said 
Arthur. 

“Did she?” 
remeinber her. 
England,” 

So Sir William.ackowledged more than once on 
board the Goldev, Nugget. 

After this brief conversation they moved’ on slowly, 
gathering flowers and talking as they went. 

“ Here,” exclaimed the butler to Hindon ; “lay hold, 
man.” 

Findivg he was not answered, he placed the tumbler 
in his hand; but Hindon’s fingers did not clasp them- 
selves round it. Lis mind was too pre-oceupied for 
him to attend toanything not connected‘with Miss 


repliet Miss Wicherley. “E can 
It was 4 pity theyshould have ‘left 


“ What butter fingers you must have! 
ne use crying over wasted milk. 


he tarned away from the window, saying: 
“T am realy very sorry. Pray forgive my care- 


“ Your cold, perhaps, makes you feel a bit stupid.” 
“That's it, My cold knocks me over.” 
“Ah! Ithought so. Taste this.” 
Sam handed Hindon another tambler net quite 
half-fall of brandy—full up to what is called the 
“ retty.” 
indon took it, but bis hand shook so dreadfully 
that some of the spirits fell over the sides and splashed 
upon the carpet. 
“ Lor bless me,” said Sampson; “how your hand do 
shake, to be sure. It is unsteady; end so mistake 
about it.” 
Hindon managed to raise the brandy to his lips ; 
he drank every drop of it, and felt all the better fer 
It steadied hie nerves, which were much ia need of 


com —— 

“ Ts that the right kind, equice, or is it not?” anid 
the old batler, who was very proud of his cellar. 

Phe kg It is as good as any I ever taated,” 


“ Sit still a-white,” said Sampsen. “I'm just geing 
to look out the wine for dinner. The botile’s handy. 
Don't spare it ; there's more where that comes from. 

Hindon nodded, and the butler, taking ups buneh 
of keys, went away. 


or 


“ Those rascals whom I employed,” he muttered ta 
hinself, “ have played mo fdlse—they have ‘sald * me. 


I have given them money for nothing and Sir 
Thomas — ‘Sir’ Thomas new no. | will ae- 
cuse me of and he deceived him. 
Misfortunes never .come singly. L.lost my 
gold; secondly, I meet thie yenng cub, and in 
the most dangerous soeiéty, What will happen 
next? I don't know, and I ‘don't. care, much, 
for I feel desperate.: ‘What is the best course 
forme ta adopt? I must do renee. ye that 
quickly. i lay 


Had {i not better take what spoil J.can 
my hands on, and leave Thomas Wicherley te hig 
fate? or shall T stick te my guus, and see if I ot, 
with my own hands, remove this boy from our path ? 
By which course is most money to 
inelimed to think that the latter will be 
rerative, and yet I know net what to do. trust 
the matter to chance.” 
As he spoke, be drew a sovereign ae 
“I will throw it into the air,” he “and 
if it should turn up heads, I will adhere, to my old 
master, Thomas Wicherley ; if the reverse, Iwill turn 
tail, and pursue my fortune in another diregtion.” 
He boldly spun the sovereign in the air, but failing 
to catch itas it descended, it rolled ander his chair. 


“So be it,” hesaid, re-pocketing the coin. 
Without any delay he proceeded to,act, He went 
down-stairs, saw the butler, wished bim:good~day, 
and proceeded to the stables. Of the coachman he 
borrowed a horse, upon whose-back he ry to 
Baskerdale at fullspeed. Lf it were had 
no reason to doubt a Sockton Sark ned been 
urgently teleg , buia short time would elapse 
befere his ey 


So astute a man as Sockton Sark would lose no 
time in effectually guarding the boy, so aa to re. 
him from molestation, while he ed his t to 
the baronetcy of Wieherley, and Peiped 


own. 


drawing rein, Hindon cantered inte. the yard, and 
asked for his master. 


“Out ? Where has he gone? ” 

“Gone to Bromwich, Mr. Hiadon.” 

“When will he bebeck 2?” 

“T was told to look out for the horses at ten 
o'clock.” 

“ And itis now half-past five,” said Hindon, look- 
ing at his wateh. “I must go at once to Bromwich, 
Saddle me the black mare, and see this horse taken 
back to Drayton.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the groom. 

In a short Hindon was tearing along the road 


Well, it's a 
drep of as good liquor as ever was distilled, spilt. It's 


T') 60) up again.” 
The noise of the falling glass anneyed Hindoo, and 


him to his |) 
On reaching Baskendale, whieh he did without |} 


@uido.—1 have not, by my hepes—nay, hoar mo awear 
If have dome—what done? I knew not what ; 
But if Lever gaye you cauae to hate me, 

Sen uate renee you Ve if, or o'er 


And at sm bly a ante me dom, 
Barry Cornwat! 


“Ip L understand you rightly, Mr. Lister,” 
keeper of the ferry, “ yon Wentie deprive ade 
ferry, and to turn me out of house end home iff d& 
not uae my authority ase father, and compel my 
Seana No Se ZeS? If T do you any injustice by 
this supposition, tell me se. Let me know ia so many 
by et wht Ly he .” 
“ Right, sir,” replied Mr. Lister, 


“ You further say that no appeal! lies to Bir 
Wicherley ?° — 

“ Nene.” 

“ J 

sh aan aa 

“Whieh intend to use te my disadvantage?” 
“ That, depends entirely yourself,” 
said Lister, suavely. *‘‘ You theow cowall ecaapan 


che the estate, that Lam nota bard far 
from it I would nob put the serew en you,sow i'l 
conld get to listen to reason.” 

“I listen, te reason,” said 
with a mournfel shake of the heed, ‘ 
give me a chanee.” 


t you don't, 


“Because, you don’t talk reasonably.” 

“ Not talk what do you mean?" 
“Justi what I say, Now, look bem Mr, Lister, 
Is it reasonable to ask ajnan to give, his daughter to 
one to whom sheean never come-with a willing heart? 
You knew, as every one on the side knew, 
that Melly loved Tom Harvey before he disp- 
peared. I don’t quite know the,righta of his, dissp- 
pearance; but he has said some very ugly things 
about you,” : 





Tom Harvey dead, I gave my consetit to your 
hes though I aid ot att Tike tt. Pestape I sho 
have done it. then, if the missia hadn't bees so 
plaguey busy over thé matter.” . 
“ Thank you for nothing,” growled Mr. Lister. 
“Tt matters very litth whether you thank me er 
not.. One thing be! eng and that is—the girl would 
have been your wile if Tom Harvey had not terve? 
upashedid. That spoilt you; I "t 
“IT don’t care who. spoilt me, or how 
so long as it was done,” said Mr, Lister. 
Harvey's gone back to prison, atitl the event's oleer. 
For my part, I shouldn’t care about having a gacl- 
bird for my son-in-law, butsome peoplesre not over 
and above r.” 
rage ded oy vee # 
keeper broke off abruptly: Something 
risen spontaneously to the tip of hie tougue, bub he 
did not give it utterance. 
He was in Mr. Lister's power, and he did not.con- 
sider it prudent to anger him, 
“Goon. Than what is a gacl-bird batter?” asked 
Mas Car emer onled cutting character 
oe was ‘for remat a Cs 
‘“ Nover mind that.” 
hha A ed a aera an 
i -I may te some 
ay 
* “No, ‘ou. It 
Goodall. -CWhat'l want to aah you is, did lever do 


got fact 

“Not that know of.” 

| “No, you can’t say Pdid. Have lever been any- 
thing else than « good friend te you?” 

“ You have been friendly enough for: the matter of 
that,” replied Mr. Lister, carelessly: 

“Thave? Why; thet, 46 you want to come downon 
me like a sledge-hammer, and turn me out of my cot- 
}tage? I'm not what you may call an old man, but I’m 


you,” 


“ Sir-Thomas is out,” replied the man to whom he |; getting in years; and after a map arfives ‘st my a£° 
‘addressed his inquiries. he docew't. like wi 


he doesn’t. like about. Besides, to evict me 
from the ferry, would be ag. bad as taking the bresd 
out of my mouth,” 

“I know that,” Mr. Lister said, ealmly. 

“ And yet you have the heart to do it2” 

“It need not be done at all, Yeu are an artful old 
fox, Geodall, but, you can’t play upon my feelings. 
I’m too old a hand for blarmey: You give me the 
girl, and I'll take care you wre unmolested'in your 
occupation of the ferry, But if you won't’ let me 
have Molly, I'll give you the sack to-morrow.” 

This course exclamation, which was intended to 








Wicherley or the boy Arthur, whom he had recognized. 


to Bromwich, as if his life depended upon his speed. 





signify that he would evict the keeper of the ferry the 
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very next day without fail, showed Goodall that theman 


oras in earnest. 
“There is no mistake about me, is there?” asked 


Mr. Lister. 
“Ob, no.” 
‘De I speak plain enough for you ?” 
# A little too plain.” 


“If the girl does not consent to be mine te4morrow 


morning, out yeu go, my man, bag and If you 
don't believe mo, you can run up to to- 
night and ask the gov'nor=—he'll tell you tho same 


present no man crosses my threshold without my per- 
mission, and you are the last man to whom I am in 
the humour to accord that perinaissfon.” 

The tone of simple dignity and injured innocence 
in which the ferryman spoke was grand in its gentle 
utterance. 

“TI wish to speak one word to Molly.” 

“ Not a syllable.” 

“ Just a moment——”" 

“ Stand back, sir!” 

“T cannot rest without 


: 
i 
. 


¥ 
i 
- 
: 
: 





eh? It is to your advantage in every, wa: 
should marry your daughter. I have not 
of Baskerdale all these years without 4 
something worth having, and, ag@you maygaess, there 
aresome pretty pickings on an-estate You 
shall stand in-with me. I'll get Sir Thomas to build 
you @ better cottage. I’H have your reut lowered, 


T'll get youe paddock at the back of your bp: d 
give you'the money to buy a cow. Come, wi do 
you say ?” 


There was a great siruggle in the mind of the 
keeper ef the ferry. The steward’s offer was tempt- 
ing enough. It would have been alluring at any 
time. But when he was threatened with expulsion in 
the event of non-compliance, it should have been irre- 
sistible. 

Yet be hesitated, 

Here'was @ rich.gon-in-law offered him, his daughter: 
would be well and respectably married, and a great 
load lifted off Lis shoulders. Numerous comforts would ' 
be given to him to soothe his declining years, and he 
would pags anald age of comparative repose. 

He lifted up his hand, and said in.a distinct tone : 

Bia toy ag obliged te you, Mr, Lister, but I decline | 


“What!” cried the steward, in astonishment. “ You! 
won't accept me? “You won't use your influence with | 
the girl ?” 
' “Tcannot break her heart,”said the keeper, feel-| 


ingly. { 

“Stuff and nonsense. Girls don’t break their hearts | 
ow.” ' 

“She is my only child, and if I drive ber 40 her’ 
death,and saw her lying in the cold clay of the church-' 
yard, I should long to jein her there. With you she) 
would not live a year—with the man of her choice she; 
will live for years. to be a comfort to her mother and 
me.” 


“ You-may think so,” said Mr. Lister, with a savage 
look; “but she never shall live with the man of her 
choice, 8 you call him. If I can’t have her myself, Tl 
take very good care no one else hag her.” 

“That isan idle threat,” reaponded the keeper of 
the ferry, “ You will have no power over her free will. 
Youmay vent your spite on me, and turn me out.of 
this cottage, and deprive me of my living; but there 
ate good.and charitable people in the world, and.as I 
Pty never done anything in my life to be ashamed 


“ But——” 
“You have my answer, Mr. Lister. ‘Go your way. 
me... You say you have the power, and you may 
do.as you like; for without m 
free will, gives you her band, an net coerce her.” 

“You will repent this,” sail Mr. Lister. 

“I think mot. I am doing my duty ; and if I go to 
the wall in consequence, why I'll bope for better days, 
that's all. I know one.thing, Mr. Lister,” he added, 

What is that.” 

* Dhereis alittle scoundrelism in this matter between 
‘Ws, but] am not thescoundrel.” 

‘ 1 or net,” exclaimed Mr. Lister, “ out you 
go > whether or no.” 

the keeper of the ferry, turned on his heel, and 
Walkedthrongh the park into his yy The.steward 
endeavonved te follow him, but Staphen Goodall ex- 
tended his hand, saying in-a mild tone of voice : 

. “No, Mr, Lister. To-morrow, when you effect your 
ejectment, you will. hayea.right of admittance; but at 















daughter, of her own | 80 





He had determined to contest the county, and he 
was making his preparations on » large scale. He 
uld not bear tu think oj d wl; tule ’ A ; 


lost half his fortune. 


The Mitre was the principal commercial inn 
Before the days of railways it had been « posting 
house, now it had sunk into a tavern of minor import 


ance, althongh the roprh tore did a tolerable busine as 
commercial gentlemen who were foud of a 


amongst 
plain dinner, and who did not tedden a teow 
at good om rich whieky-e@d- water 
they bad browg tt repast to « eonelusto:, 









man. 
end flung the reins to 1) 
then walked into the house and asked |. 





“ What has been between: ' 
the towed? id ood = Yu : a 
headache = 


“He's going to turn us out to-eeEEOW, because I 
won't let olly marry him.” e. 

“ Bh! man,” exclaimed Mrs. Goodslll, laying down 
her iron ; “what's that you're saying?” 

“My lease ran out last year, so I’m only a weekly 
tenant, or a tenant at will.” 

“And they've the power of turning you out?” 

“T am sorry to say so.” 

- “And will they do it if Molly does not marry 
im?” 

“Mr. Lister says so, and he’s the more likely to do 
it, since I knocked him over on te his back just now.” 

“ You didn’t do that, surely?” 

“T dia though, and never felt so satisfied with my-; 
self in my life before.” ; 

“Ts dt true, ‘father, that you are to suffer all this 
through me?” exclaimed Mary, as her eyes dimmed 
with tears. 

“Ttistrue enough, my lass, worse luck,” replied the 
keeper of the ferry. 

fell on her kneos before her father, and hid 
her face in ‘her hands. "When her emotion had passed, 
she looked up, and said: 

“You ‘know how ‘mach T would do for you, dear 
father, but I cannot marry that bad —bad man.” 

“Nobody wants you to, my child,” replied Goodall, 
cheerily. “I am sure we don't, do we wife?” 

“He shouldn't have her if he was mate of gold, after 
his nasty threats, I've got something ‘in an old stock- 
ing up-stairs. We shan't starve.” 

The trio at the cottage smiled hopefully in concert, 
‘but a damp had fallen upon them. ‘They eat no sup- 
per, for their appetites had left them, 

They retired to rest oy, that-night, and in the 
morning they rose early. Mary, an’ coming down- 
stairs, had her bonnet and shaw! on. 

“Why, Molly, my lass,” said the keeper, “ whither 
art ng?” 

“To Bromwich, father, if you will give me your 
permission.” 

“What is going on there?” 

“'T want to see if the justices will t a warrant 
for Mr. Lister’s arrest on a charge of attempted murder, 
Tom, I suppose, can make a deposition on oath, 
although he is in prison?” 

"I’m doubtful, but you can try, Is he clear in his 
mind that Mr, Lister did attempt to murder him?” 

“Fyom what he ‘let fall in the church, I should say 


“Go along, lass, and my best wishes go with you,” 
said the keeper. 

Molly smiled a reply,-and started on her journey to 
Bremwich, hoping that her mission might be suc+ 
cessful. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 

AN EAVESDROPPER, 
‘One night, I do remember well, 
The wind was howling high, 

the ancient ors 

HG. Bell, 
Hrxpow did not slacken speed until he arrived at 
the town to which Sir Thomas had betaken himself 
on some business connected with the forthcoming 


Ne. 10, sir,” , the ringleted, fairhai::| 
. ‘to whom ho abdreteed is 






—a| t wectaen ) ——_ No. 10 
door, as custom, ce of 
a minute, to find out what rersation about. 
“Five thomennd @o'the whole business, 
you think ?”.eaid Sir Thomas, 
uired.” 


“ That wil be | 

“T don’t mind t, and I'll give you acheque 
for a thousand on aggomut, as soon as you like to begin 
operations,” contimued Sir Thomas, “I don’t think 
there is any time.te be Lést.” ©. 


“You have woes to deave it all to me,” said 
Mf. Bently, “ and gen throuch safely.” 
“Only elec umbug,” said Hindon to 


himself, “ that is not worth listening to. I'll go in.” 

He knocked with his knuckles at the door, and 
entered. A handsome dessert and several decanters 
filled with choice wines were on the table. 

“Ah ! Hindon, glad to see you,” exclaimed the 
psendo baronet. “Take « clair, and ‘try this old 

This gentleman is Mr. Bentley.’ Mr. Bentley, 
allow me to introduce to your favourable notice my 
factotum, my second self.” ~ ° 

The tave men bowed. Hindonsat‘down, and drank 
a glass or'two of wine. 

*T‘have driven over about the eléction business,” 
said'Sir Thomas. “ But, bless‘my soul, how ill you 
look! Quite haggard, upon my word.” 

“ T have been disturbed in various ‘ways, to-day.” 

“T sup on did not find the treasare, eh ? ”’ 

“'T did find it, ‘but T lost it again. That is not the 
only thing which has upset my ‘serenity, ‘though. 
Pray go on with your conversation. Do notlet me in- 
terrupt Mr. Bentley ; what I have to say to you is im- 
‘portant, but it will not ‘take much: ‘time in de- 
livery.” 

"3 Prank you,” said thelawyer. “TI wish to settle 
the preliminary details with Sir Thomas Wicherley, 
which will be about a couple of hours’ work—two 
good hours, I should say.” 

“ Hang the fellow,” muttered Hindon, “ he won't 
take a hint.” 

“ As Iwas saying, Sir Thomas, before your friend 
arrived,” continued tle garrulous lawyer, “the county 
ig sure to be hotly contested, though I think you, as 
the Conservative candidate, have as good a chance of 
success as any one.” 

“ Who is likely to enter the field besides myself?” 

“We shall have Hayfield, but he is nobody ; he 
only polled sixty votes Inst time. Then there is 
Phillimore Fielding, he’s a good man, and likely to be 
dangerous. He doesn’t prosecute poachers though, 
and we must get up a cry against him on that'‘account. 
The landed interest is sure to kick against any breach 
or disregard.of the gamp laws. Then we have Maron 
Bagnell, the out and out Radical; he is a capital 
manufacturer, and won't hurt us. ‘No, no. I think, 
upon my honour, that‘we shall pull you in by a large 
majority.” 

“ Does the polling take place at Bromwich ?” 

“Té does; and a disagreeable place it is, too. The 
population mainly consists of sea-faring people.” 

indon was growing intolerably weary of this con-- 
versation, and he contrived to write on a piece of paper 
—“ I must speak to you without delay. Weare in the 
midst of the greatest peril, and only the most prompt 
and ready action can save‘us. I will go down-stairs 
to the coffee-room, and you must join me.” 

This piece of paper, Which was peremptory enough 





election. 


in its tone, he placed on Sir Thomas's plate. 
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He watched his master’s countenance as he read it, 
and he saw,that bis good-humoured, exultant look 
wore off, and that it became instantly, as it were, pale, 
nervous, and anxious. 

“Jam going down-stairs, Sir Thomas,” exclaimed 
Hindon. “I shall. not leave theinn. You will find 
me in the coffee-room, if you should want me,” 

He went down-stairs, Scarcely had he been gone 
two miputes, when Sir Thomas jumped up, and, ex- 
claimed : 

“Pray excuse me fora short time, Mr, Bentley; 
I bave omitted to mention something of the utmost 
importance tomy man. It must be instantly attended 
to. I will join you shortly. Perhaps you will keep 
the fire warm during my absence, and see that the 
wine does not stagnate.” 

“Certainly. Don’t mind me,” said Mr, Bentley. 
“My time is your time. By all means, go.” 

He settled bimself comfortably in an arm-chair, and 
placed bis feet upon another. ‘I'aking up a bunch of 
grapes, he plucked and ate them one by one, with the 
air of an epicure. 

Pleasant visions of a contested election, with long 
bills and fat profits, floated before his eyes, and for 
the time being there is no doubt that Josiah Bentley, 
attorney, scrivener, and notary public of Bromwich, 
was @ happy man. 

The baronet went down the stairs two steps at a 
time, and very nearly ran into the arms of a housemaid, 
who was going up to one of the best bedrooms with a 
warming-pan, full of live coals, in her hand. 

This danger was fortunately averted, and he joined 
Hindon ia the coffee-room, looking wild and strange. 

He took hold of his coat by the button-hole, and 
said, in an agitated voice : 

“ What is it, man? Ican see that something’ has 
happened. Tell me what it is.” 

“The child has come to life!” replied Hindon. 

“The what? Thechild? His child? Wéilliam’s 
child? Nonsense! Don’t say that, Anything but 
that. How did it occur?” 

“ Why, the grave gives up its dead, I suppose!” 

“You told me he was dead, Hindon. You haven't 
been playing fast and loose with me, Hindon, eh? If 
I thought so—but no, I cannot, It is as much to 
your interest as to mine that the brat should cease to 
exist.” 

Well, be hasn't ceased to exist, that’s all I know.” 

“ When did yon see him? or who is your infor- 
mant?” 

“JT saw him at Miss Wicherley’s.” 
“Bless my soul! Saw him there? Does she 
know him? ” 





[A CAPSIZE AND A RECOGNITION. ] 


“That she does. I'll swear she knows him, for I 
overheard a conversation between them.” 

“You did?” cried Sir Thomas,.in an agony of 
terror. 

“She has telegraphed to Sockton Sark to come 
down immediately.” 

“That's a crusher!” said the baronet,. “If she’s 
done that, the game is over.” 

Neither Sir Thomas or Hindon remarked a middle- 

ed man who was seated ata table close to them. 
When be heard the names of Miss Wicherley and 
Sockton Sark, he, figuratively speaking, pricked up 
his ears, and listened attentively. He had been eating 
a chop and a couple of kidneys ; but he neglected his 
provender for the purpose of hearing the conversation 
which was taking place. 

This quiet, demure individual] was Sockton Sark’s 
emissary. . 

“So the‘child is actually at Petrel House?” exclaimed 
the Baronet. 

“T have seen him,” replied Hindon. 

“In that case, something must be done, Hindon. 
Something must be dowe without any delay, my good 
fellow. . This is a serious matter. it's life or death 
to us, Hindon. Weshall have to make a bolt if we 
don’t exert ourselves, We shall indeed, and it is the 
more hard to mo for—for—well, you know what I 
mean just as well as if I told you, and talking about 
superfluous matters just now isa ruinous waste of 
time. What shall we do? I leaveit to you, Hindon.” 

“To me, eh ? ” said Hindon, with a smile. 

“Yes, to you. Get me out of this mess, and name 
our own reward. Whatever pu ask you shall have. 
give you my word for that. 

“Very well. I will dosomething, and at once.” 

“What—what? I mustknow. I shall not be easy 
in my mind unless I know.” 

He sank his voice to a whisper which, however, 
was overheard by Morgan, and said: 

“Tg it blood, Hindon? Will you settle it at once 
and for ever? Isit blood, Hindon?” 

“Tt is blood !” replied the valet, with an utter ab- 
sence of emotion. 

“ And to-night, eh? Is it to be'done to-night ?” 

‘* Before dawn to-morrow.” 

“You are my only friend, Hindon,” exclaimed Sir 
Thomas, who trembled all ever like an aspen-leaf, 
‘My honour, my fortune, my reputation, all—all are 
in your hands. You will not abuse the trust; I am 
sure you will not. This news has quite given me a 
turn. I don’t feel like the same man. I’m a poor 
—t The fact is, I’m not used to this sort of 
thing.” 








Morgan had heard quite sufficient for his purpose. 
He knew that he was going to Petrel House to see 
Miss Wicherley on important business. _From what 
Hindon had incautiously let fall, a child ‘was tha 
night to be murdered at Petrel House. It was incun- 
bent upon him to put the inmates on their guard, and 
prevent the shedding of human blood. 

He glided from the room, and paid his bill at th 
bar. ‘Then he went, with his carpet-bag in his hand. 
to the stables, and said to the hostler: 

“I want a conveyance to Fenny’ Drayton, Hew 
long shall we be going ?” 4 

“*Olose pon three hours, sir.” 

“ Are the roads heavy ?” 

“ Well, they're not too good after rain.” 

* Bring out your fly at once.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“A horse—a raw-boned “ Rosinante” of a creature— 
was harnessed to a tumble-down post-chaise, one of 
the old vehicles that had been run off the road by 
the iron-horse, and put in limbo in the stable-yard. 1t 
was seldom asked for. 

Mr. Morgan entered and lighted his Pipe The 
horse set off at a gentle amble, the chitise rattled 
and plunged over the stones, threatening to come to 
pieces every moment. 

The night was cold, desolate, and dreary, and the 
hollow wind whistled through a ‘broken widow in 
the chaise, in a manner suggestive to the’ unhappy 
inmate of ear-ache and neuralgia. 

After five miles had been travelled; in little better 
than an hour, there was a sudden snap. Morgan fell 
forward on his face, and the chaise rolled over on its 
side, whereupon the roof began to fall in, and all was 
desolation and bavoc. 

The driver was used to these accidents, apparently, 
for he shook himself, looked ruefully at a Tent in bis 
coat, and assisted his passenger out of the débris. 

Morgan was much annoyed, and said : - 

“You are a fine fellow to drive, certainly.” 

“It wasn't me, sir,” replied the man, apologetically. 
“Tt was the hind wheel as canie off, Bless it, its 
always a coming off.” 

Morgan was about to make some reply, when the 
sound of hoofs made him Jook up, and the next minate 
a splendid black mare dashed’ past him like an arrow 
rapidly a d th ied that, by 

pidly as it ed though, Mo: fan 
the flickering ebopiig't, he abe. ane the featares of 
the man who, in the coffee-room of the Mitre bad 
said, in reply to his friend’s query : 

“Tt is blood !” 

(Fo be continued.) 
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THE 
SWORD MAKER OF TOLEDO. 
——_@————— 
CHAPTER VIL 
I tremble—and upon my cheek, 
Tear following fast on tear-drop tells 
That the torn heart grows soft and meek, 
That it with gentlest feeling swells; 
The present hour, each present thing, 
All that I now around me see, 
Into the distance seem to wing— 
But all the past, and vanish'd apring 
Back into clear reality. Goethe. 

"So this is where the pretty Syria lives!” said 
Jount Garcia, gazing at the glowing scene. “ Back, 
men! I will speak to the maiden first, and you shall 
then enter.” 

He entered the room, but of course found it deserted. 
He slit the cloth of gold upon the wall, and soon dis- 
covered the maiden’s bed-chamber, with its mossy 
white carpet, its delicate belongings, and the pet birds, 
sad muttered : 

“This Jewess has a rica taste, I see. Iam glad 
to know what she likes, and I shall take paius to 
ae her when she belongs to me. But sheis not 

ere,” 

He returned to the bower to find it ful] of men, who 
Were engaged. in examining everything, and quarrel- 
ing a8 to tie distribution of things, and with a smile 
of disgust at them he continued his explorations, soon 
discovering the secret staircase, and following it down 
to the bottom, coming out into the cellar, where scores 
of men were engaged in drinking wine from the scanty 
store of the money-lender. 

. “Gone—gone!” he ejaculated, in tones of rage. 
Make a thorough search, ye brave fellows; sack the 
building, and then pull it down!” 

His‘orders were carried out. For half-an-hour it 
seemed asthough pandemonium reigned in the house. 
At the end of that time, Count Garcia said: 

There's no use in searching further. The Jow 
escaped us—probably through the cellar, while 
those drunken fellows were busy with the wine. You 
Yemember that Juan Montes, the sword-maker, rescued 
te Jowens from your hands once, and they have pro- 
b Y gone to him now. I have reason to know that 
‘a will take this Jewess to wife. He is half a Jew 
imself. ‘Tear down the house, and then to the shop 
of Montes for vengeance! ” 
int ‘engeance on Juan Montes!” cried a dozen half- 
Moxicated fellows. ‘ Burn the house——” 
No! do not burn the house! ” commanded Garcia. 
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Good citizens live on either side, and their property 
must not be endangered. To work! ” 

The°order was obeyed. ‘Timber: on» timber fell 
under the axe, and hatchet, and beam, and thedwelling 
of Ben Israel was soon @ shapéless ruin. 

“And now ‘to the sword-maker’s t” was the cry‘ 
and the mob, led on by the wily Garcia, moved down 
the narrow street, singing and shouting as they 
went. 

When Ben Isracl and the women had rested suffi- 
ciently, they left the synagogue and entered the street, 
proceeding towards the rabbi’s ; but they were over- 
taken by the crowd, who had no suspicion of thoir 
identity, owing to the general excitement, and were 
forced into the ranks, and finally separated from each 
other. 

Syria was upon the outer edge of the mass, and had 
little difficulty in darting aside and concealing herself 
behind a convenient pillar, from which post she ob- 
served the strange procession. 

She saw her father, bis face shaded with a hood like 
a monk’s, borne by, and their eyes met for one moinent 
in an anguished and despairing gaze. She saw, in'the 
glaring torchlight, coarse ‘and red-faced men, with 
strips of the golden arras of her boudoir upon their 
shoulders for cloaks, with shawls made of lier Persian 
carpeting, with her golden lamp-chain dangling in 
fragments from their thick necks. Stout women were 
wrapped in pieces of her white carpet or fleecy bed- 
canopy. 

One man carried a golden lamp, still burning; an- 
other pieces of silver plate; another her harp; another 
her gilded cage, with its frightened feather occu- 
pants; others her pretty, delicate robes ; and nearly 
every one carried something that was dear to the 
maiden’s heart, and spoke to her of her desecrated 
home. 

And so they filed past, looking, in the ruddy light of 
the torches, like so many demons, intent upon destruc- 
tion and devastation. 

“To the sword-maker’s!” was the cry that startled 
her at length; and with a moan, ‘slic realized that 
danger threatened Juan. 

Wrapping her cloak closer around her, she followed 
the mob to the sword-maker’s shop, to find them bat- 
tering at the door, and calling to the inmates to open 
to them. 

An uppér window was thrown up, anda voice, which 
she recognized as Juan’s, demanded : 

“ What do you want?” 

“We want you!” answered Count Garcia—‘ you, 
and ‘Ben’ Israel, and his pretty daughter. You have 
them in hiding—so give them up! We have sacked 
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(SYRIA PERSUADED BY TUE, MAGICIAN TO TAKE SHELTER IN IIS 1ouse. } 


their home, and will sack yours, if you dou’t open 
your doors immediately !” 

“Sacked Ben, Israel’s home!” cried Juan, ‘' Ye 
men of Toledo, is it thus you reward your noblest 
friend and benefactor? Who among you has done 
0 much for the poor as Ben Israel? ; Who erected 
&_ public fountain for you, but Ben Israe) ?. Ye 
vipers! Ye have stung the hand that warmed and [ed 
you }’ 

The, flashing eyes and stern, ringing yoice of our 
hero did not fail to make an impression upon the mob, 
which Count Garcia observed, and he said : 

“ And so, friends and citizens, you let this sword- 
maker tell you what you shall and shall not-do! Per- 
haps you will go back and erect the house again, and 
restore your spoils! At any rate,” he added, sneer- 
ingly, ‘“‘you will go home and go to bed, like good 
children, because this pert. youog sword-maker tells 
you to! Go home now, ‘and let Ben Israel and his 
daughter sleep, for you are tiring them” by your 
noise. You can come in the morning, and apolo- 

ize——’ 

He was interrupted by a general yell from the mob. 
His taunts had had their effect. Fora moment they 
had been touched by the words and manner of Juan, 
but now they shouted: 

“Open the doors! Vengeance on Juan Montes, the 
friend of the Jews!” 

Juan saw that any attempt to expostulate or reason 
with the infuriated people would be worse.than vain. 
He’ also saw. that he would not be able to-drive them 
back, and he turned to his father, who ‘stood beside 
7 said: 

“T am tempted to stay here and guard our rty, 
but I should only foolishly poem my Tike toy 44 
doing. We must go out by the back door, father, and 
leave our shop to the mob!” 

‘It's hard to give up the earnings of a lifetime, 
Juan,” said Senor Montes, wiping his eyes with his 
sleeves.  ‘‘ Forty years, man and boy, have I worked 
to gain my present position, and now to see,everything 
lost in a moment—oh! it is hard!” 

“Tt might be worse, father,” answered Juan, hasten- 
ing to gather a few of his choicest weapons, together. 
“ I will work for you, as you have worked for me. Get 
whatever you can,andharry. They are beating the 
door in!” 

The next moment, the two sword-makers slipped 
out of the back door and the mob entered at the front. 

The house was sacked, weapons flashed in nearly 
every hand in the mob, and everything was completely 
cleaned out, and then Count Garcia exclaimed: 

“ Foiled again! They have gone! Distribute your- 
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selves! Search the city! The man who finds Ben 
Israel, bis daughter, or Juan Montes, shall have from 
me a thousand pieces of gold! They shall not escape 
me! I swear it! And I have means,” he muttered 
to himself, “that no one knows of; so that, if they 
leave the city, they cannot fail to fall into my hands!” 
Ho smiled triumphantly, repeated his directions, 
and beheld the mob distribute to search for the three 
persons he had named, and then, with half a dozen 
followers, left the dismantled house to assist im the 
search. i> & 
‘And then Syria, with trembling limbs, camipiitom 
the doorway in which she had found shelter from the 
i mob, and bent her steps toward gheHiousp 


of 


But all was still within. Not alight was visible. 
“They have seen tho : of our house,” 
thought the poor girl, “and fled elsewhere for 
Py -  ppamiaae Ob, 
1s 


from her hood like a snowdi 
Whenever she heard re a 
proaching, she shrank in alleys, 
ing pillar, or in a 
that she might not 

And thus the hours wore on. 

The noise 


light of torches was no longer seen, 
their loved ones into their’ 
Reet ee enee hed crepe he. 
of delight et their spoils, and sti 

figure, with its robe of frosted silver 
di ; 


and loving 
Toledo, was theré each « hard 
and bitter lot as had so su ‘apen her? 


She wandered by the banks o 
looked at the waters with the moonlight upon them ; 
passed the Alcazar, or royal palace, so grim and mag- 
nificent ; beheld the splendid cathedral in all its gran- 
deur and _sternness ; saw palaces all ablaze with lights, 
and joyous with music that mocked her weary, sad- 
dened heart; and finally strolled down to the great 
Moorish’ bridge, built in'one great atch, and leaning 
On its railing, looked down upon the shaded river 
beneath. 

“God! ™ she moaned, her sweet voice full of dreary 
anguish, “I have lost all ‘thet made life sweet! Juan 
is gone—doubly gone from me! My father has been 
trampled to death by the mob, or perhaps worse! And 
I am a homeless, houseless wanderer! Have pity 
upon me! *? 


But the-cold, calm stars, and the dark river, and | your 


the afijacent city, gave her no pity and no comfort, 
and she leaned her head upon her hands aud wept. 





CHAPTER VIIL 


Countesz—The astrological tower! How happens it 
That this same sanctuary, whose access 
Is to all others so impracticable, 


Opens before you, even at your ——_ ? 





Tre house occupied by Senor Coronado, the famous 
magician of Toledo, to whom allusions have been made 
in the course of our story, was a square edifice of 
white marble, with a huge central dome and onflying 
spires and minarets, that glittered in the rays of the 


early morning sun like an immenge and auaintly 
The ipal room of this dwelling was carved and 


gilded in the Moorish style, but fts adornings were 
most singular. Huge serpents, stuffed and looking 
as if in life, were coiled in heaps, and with their raised 
—_ and glittering eyes seemed about to spring upon 


prey. 

Solemn looking African birds were’ perched upon 
carved pendules ; the couches were covered with skins 
that had once been worn by monster reptiles; the 
heavy carpet represented an Indian jungle with veno- 
mous occupants rearing their heads from among the 
gorgeous foliage, and throughout the apartment the 
same ghastly taste A grinning human 
skull was on a shelf at one side, and nearly at the ex- 
tremeend of the room was a gilded tripod, covered with 
eabalistic figures, and holding a golden conser, half- 
filled with a brown-coloured weed. 

Phe oecupant of this apartment, Senor Coronado 
himself, was reclining upon one of his skin-covered 
couches; with an Arabic book in his hand. He was 

in the prime of life, tall, and rather portly, 
was rather swartlry. A long black 


ve.y heart of a companion, yet leaving his own 
thoughts impenetrably veiled from the keenest gaze. 


the waist by a long and slender serpent, which was 
tied carelessly in front. This strange girdle was 
burnished until every scale shone and glittered in its 
green and gold. Its eyes had been removed, and im- 
mense diamonds substituted, that flashed with every 
movement of the wearer. 

“Ab, well!” he said, tossing the book aside. 
< Enough of astrology for this morning. 
Diablo!” 

At the call, a monstrous black cat, wlth immen 
plone emerged from under the sofa and leaped 

ito . 


# ublo!” said the magician, stroking the 
Wack far of the animal. “Now go, and get your 
breakfast!” i 






















beard fell to his waist ; but the distinguishing feature 


cat seemed to understand. her or she 





her un-cat-like eyes, and darted’ 
end of the room. ; Fed ' 
Seles tos tres apeipieeacy” 
toa t ow 
baa toh pass 
ys saw here and Gere be reveller be his 

; and his burning 

countenance of each. ' 


when his 


asan 3 y ePaee 
“Who can she be? ™ load.’ * Ship snate 
to be in trouble. I wills by ar *gattity 
Catching up a long cloak and throwing of-his 
strange companion, he hastened out into the ; = 
thence into the street, speedily overtaking the maiden. 
“Good morning, senorita,” he said, laying his hand 
upon her arm. “Do you think it safe to be showing 
euch a lovely face as that in the open streets? ” 
Syria—for it was she—drew her veil closer and 
looked up with a startled gaze into the face.of the 
cian. 


magi 

“ You are in trouble,” went on Coronado, in a soft 
and melodions tone. “Your eyes are heavy with 
tears, and want ofsleep. You have walked long and 
are'very weary,” and he glanced down at her tiny 
jewelled slippers, now worn and frayed, and spotted 
with the night's weary wanderings. “‘Confide in me. 
The past and the futare are alike to me. Unburden 
mind, and I will tell you all you wish to know.” 
“Oh, if you only could!” said Syria, drearily, “I 
want to find my father—my father!” 

“Your father? ” said ician, musingly. 
“Come into my dwelling, and I will show you where 
he is. You lost him last night,” and his strange eyes 
searched her face. “You were driven from your 
home by a mob, and have wandered the streets since 
in hopeless misery! ” 

“You know me then ?” cried Syria, in wild alarm. 

The magician smiled. 

“Po me the past and the future are unveiled,” ho 
said, his voice sounding like the dying cadence of a 
musical chimes “ You are Syria, the only daughter of 
Ben Israel, the Jewish money-lender.” 

Syria uttered a cry of terror. 

“ Oh, do net betray me! ” she pleaded. “I amalone 
ane, friendless, looking for my father. Have pity on 
me 

“ Have no fears, Syria,” responded the ician. 
“Youare safe with me.” ft oh 

“If you know everything,” said tho maiden, accept- 
ing in her weariness and misery the man’s statement 
of himself, ‘‘ tell me where my father is! ” 

“I will do so if you will come into my house,” was 
the response, in a softly-modulated tone. “See, we 
ate attracting attention. Yonder comes one of tho 
mob of last evening.” 

He pointed to an ill-looking fellew, who was ap- 
proaching them, and who carried in his hand a sword, 
stolen from the shop of the Montes, and on his 
shoulders a piece of the carpet of Syria's secret 
bower. 

Although the maiden feared to meet this personage, 
she instinctively shrank from her new acquaintance, 
and paused for a few moments in indecision, by 
which time the fellow had come up to them. 

By a swift movement, the magician pulled together 
+o maiden’s cloak; concealing her dress, ag the man 

a : 
“Who is this girl? I am looking for a pretty 


of his singular countenance was his burning, haunting 
eyes, so ghoulish yet so penetrating—reading the 


He wore a long, loose gown of a red stuff, covered 
with black, cabalistic figures, and this was belted in at 


face, my dear, for I am to have a thousa: 
gold, if I find her! Unveil !” nd pounds of 
Syria thrilled with terror, and clung to 
the aoaieians mutely imploring protection, Somme 
“Does this child look like her you seek?” demang 
Coronado. . “She is a lady friend of mine, who resi 
with me in yonder house,” and he indicated his o “ 
residence. “She is my ward, and if you give - 
Be Cre ee 
Oo you are jan!” said 
shrinking before the fiery eyes of Bovcnate, "1 
beg your pardon, Yet, stay,” he added, catching sight 
of the jewelled rosettes on the girl’s slippers. uy 
must assure myself that the-maiden is not & Jewegs 
| See ithe diamonds on her very fect! She mast yp. 





“ Diamonds!" said the magician, in a tone of con- 
temipt. “ What are diamonds to me? Why I hare 
more than you could count! Cease your insolence, or 
I shall be tempted to use my power and fetter your 
tomes, so that yon can never speak more!” 

fellow turned ghastly pale, remembering tho 
many stories that were rife in Toledo of the wonderfyl 
and of the great magician, and with 








eyes seemed to read the | turn is to come into 


ees a pen 
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Jewess, daughter of Ben Israel. Come, let's see your 


many muttered apologies he slunk away, not satisfied 
that he was safe until he had turned the neares 


"-*T have saved four life, then,” said Coronado; 
flute-like tones, “and the least you can do in ry. 
house and rest yourself.” 


Despite her gratitude at his timely self-possession 


possess a strange fasck | and assistance, Syria felt an instinctive repuguance 
il end he did nt oven tra - - 


ber ge friend, and stil hesitated to accompany hin 
“If you wish to Gai your father,” he continuei, 


{you will come with me. After you have cata 


something I will go ont fm search of him.” 
“Qh, will you?” cried Syria, 
Shining like stars through her night-like veil, 


eyes , 
1) he he is alive, hé will be looking for me. Rabbi 


can find him, may be able to tell 
rc I don’t know where to go to look; 
i “will help find my father, I shall ever pry 
for and remember you with gratitude!” 

e magician promised, and the maiden, in her 
guileless innocence and want of knowledge of the 
world, inwardly reproached herself for what sho 
called her ingratitude in not liking her companion, 
and said: 

“Come, senor, let us hasten. I am so anxious—" 

““T know!” replied Coronado, taking ‘her hand and 
— her to his dwelling. “ We are just in tim, 

ee!” 

He indicated a! eduple ‘of mien who were coming 
down the street, shouting and braudishing a couple of 
stolen swords, and Syria shrank closer to Lim as they 
entered his door. 

“You are safe here!” he said, leadin 
the hall into the room we have describe 
frightened, my dear. » Take a,seat.”’ 

He placed her ina roomy arm-chair, gently removed 
her hood, veil and cloak, and tlien paused in astonish- 
ment, regarding with unconcealed admiration he 
strange beauty. 

“You must have some breakfast,” Je soon ‘said, 
recovering himself. “Rest your feet wpom thi 
cushion, my little princess. I. will fetura imm- 


Bir 


her through 
“Do not be 


iy. 

He left the room, while Syria gazed about her, look- 
ing at the apartment and its belongings with a feeling 
of mingled terror and horror, which the magician pe 
ceived on his return. 

“ You look frightened !” he said, 

“T am frightened ! " was the trembling response, 1 
the maiden lifted her eyes to his. ‘Oh, senor! tho» 
snakes look as thongh they would spring upor me! 
Theair seems heavy with their breaths! Letme go! 
I cannot breathe here——” 

“Tmight have known that doves like not se 
pents!” aaid Coronado, with a smile. . “ Come, your 
breakfast is ready!’ 

He conducted ber across the hall into a small and 
pretty apartment, where tho sweet breaths of flowers 
rose On the air, and everything was in striking 000 
trast to the room they had quitted. 

They had hardly entered when a tempting tray @ 
food was brought in by a sleek young Nubian, wh 
seemed to regard his master with mingled fear 
affection. 

“Set it down, Yusef!” commanded the magician 
“Should anyone call within the hour, remember tht 
Lam engaged! Withdraw! ” 

The Nubian made alow salaam and disappeatet, 
while the magician spread a little table with bis ow? 
hands for his fair guest. é 

There were conserves from India and Africa, fruits 
from the tropics, and the daintiest edibles of Spsit, 
besides a pot of steaming coffee, » beverage thes 
known only im Ethiopin and Persia; but Syria did 
little more than taste the food before her. 4 

“ You will be ill unless you do as I request” sid 
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—— 
filling a silver cup with coffee. ‘ Here is 
something that I have learned to drink in the course 
long life, and now I would not desire to exist 
pbb it, It willnot hurt yous; on the contrary, it 
yilistrengthen and invigorate yeu.” ; et. 

Thus adjured, Syria drank the dark-looking liquid, 
pd-eoon & cheerful glow spread through her weary 

and she seemed to feel stronger than before. 

« [tie pleasant, isn’t it?” said Goronado, sipping & 

of the aromatic beverage. “ 1am no Ethiopian in 

op tastes, you see, pretty princess. And now, I 
ye La I am to look for Ben Israel.” 
at you only will!” responded Syria, with her 
hands clasped tightly together. ‘ If he is alive, he is 
suffering everything on my account.” 

«J will go immediately. It wasa sudden outbreak, 
ms it not?” ho asked, sympathisingly. “I was 
stupned when the mob went by last night, shouting 
‘Death to Ben Israel ! . Down with Ben Israel!’ ete. 
Asmuch as'your good father has dene for the people 
of Toleda, one would think they would have rather 
died than harm him! I went outa little while, but 
could pot discover the leader of the mob.” J 

“Why, I thought you knew everything !” inter- 
rupted Sryia, her sweet eyes expressing her astonish- 
nent at the admission. 

“True, but I had not had time toconsult my oracle!” 
rtarned the magician, in no wise diseoncerted. “ By 
thit’I mean I bad not ‘time to penetrate into these 
mysteries,” he added, vaguely. “ Do you know who 
incited the people against you ?” 

“ The king’s chamberlain.” 

“Who?” cried Coronado, « sign of emotion for 
{efirsttime appearing upon his face. “ Who did 
you say ?” 

: Ceant Garcia, the son of the Duke of Valclusa,” 

explained Syria, wondering at her host's strange 
une. 

“Count Garcia!” repeated the magician. ‘ What 

has he to do with Ben Israe) or his daughter ?” 

His strange eyes seemed to burn their way into the 
maiden’s heart. 

She shrank further from him, A look of deep-dis+ 
tress erept up into her dusky eyes; her sweet lips 
quivered, and a vivid blush suffused her face. 

“[gee!” he said. “The count looks with love 
upon the radiant little Jewess? That's not strange. 
And his eweet words and smiles‘and handsome faco 
have won your heart, of course. But the good Ben 
Israel did not smile upon your loves, and you were 
obedient ; and so the imperious Count Garcia decided 
toreduce the money-lender to a proper state of sub- 
uission to the young people? Very good.” 

“You are mistaken, senor,” said Syria, with a child- 
like dignity. “I did not like the looks of the count at 
al, He is not a good man. He threatened my 
father, and IT wouldn’t marry him-if my life depended 
upon it.” 

TTndeed!” exclaimed the magician, in) surprise. 
“And whom shall you marry?” 

“I don't want to get married atall !” said Syria, her 
voice thrilled with a keen anguish. “But I am be- 
trothedto my kinsman, a young man who will soon 
be hore to. wed. me.” 

“Ab!” said Coronado, pushing himself back from 
thetable aud nearer his guest. “Count Garcia loves 
you, and you look coldly upom him, and he planned 
the little operation of Jast night, intending to reb 
your fatherof his money and his daugbter at the samo 
tine? ‘That Count Garcia is @ clever man, little 
princess. Hadn’t: you better think over your refusal? 
But no+your face answers ‘me, And a maiden se 
lovely as you ought always to have her own way.” 

“Senor,” said Syria, “Ido not like to have you 
speak 86 to me.” 

“Lbeg your pardon,” aid his voice and manner 
weve fall of gentleness and sweetness, ‘ Krom your 
manner in speaking of him, I conclude that. you do 
not love this kinsman of yours; and I did wot. know 
but that you might be inclined to accept this brilliant 
courtier and favourite of Perdivanil, if you understood 
theadvantages te be derived: from it. I have seen 
thecount; but have never spoken with him. From 
his dppearance I should never judge that he.was just 
the mantowin a lady’s heart. Isabella, the queen, 
miles upon him: the court ladies vie with eachother 
0 win the favouvite’s notice; and, -really, it seems 
strange that a little Jewvss should be: the only one to 

Dupo him. You know that he will yet be the 
Duke of Valelusa !” 

“No matter who likes him, I don’t!” exclaimed 
Syria, with glowing eyes and flaming cheeks. ‘He 

* coward to stop women in the streets, to threaten 

because one: of them ‘won't marry him. And 
there is no word bad enough to apply to him for 
coming to our hoyso at night with a lawless mob, 
tiving us from our ‘howe, giving up to our enemies 
Pw household goods my dear father had gained 
rough the labour of a lifetime, separating us from 
tach other, driving us out into thenight, and when he 
done all that was in his power to injare us, to go 


” 


to Juan and threaten him and sack his shopi Ohj it 
was horrible !” 

“ Juan ?” said the magician, arching his brows, in- 
quiringly. “Juan?” 

“Yes, Juan Montes, the aword-maker!” 

“Juan Montés!” cried the magician, with a start, 
his face convulsed with a sudden emotion. “Juan 
Montes the rival in love of Count .Garcia? . How 
strange!” 

He was silent a moment, and: then asked in an 
altered voice. 

“This Juan Montes~you love him?” 

The sweet light that, despite her misery, crept into 
Syria’s eyes, the vivid blush that stained her cheeks, 
told to her keen-eyed companion the:story of her love. 

‘‘ Rivals!” he repeated, in an almost inaudible tone. 
“Is it possible? And Juan Montes is the favonred 
one? I can hardly believe it.” He lapsed into silence, 
which was broken at length by Syria, who timidly 
asked : 


“* Would you be so kind, while you'are. looking for 
my father, as to inquire for Den Juan, and learn if he 
is safe?” 

“ With pleasure. I will go directly, and I dare say 
I shall teturn with them both.” 

“ No—don’t «bring Juan with you,” said Syvia, her 
face growing whiter than before, “for [ have given 
him up. Weare to be only friends henceforth, and 
fatter would not like to have him come, [ know.” 

“ Your father must be a tyrant.” 

“ Senor!”: 

“Again I beg your pardon. But it seems incredi- 
ble that anyone should vex, or grieve such an artless 
child as yeu. I will change my gown, and prepare 
myself for the street. You will remain here till L 
return ?” 

Syria promised, and the magician withdrew, and 
returning iv sober street.garments, bearing in his arms 
the évil-leoking cat, which he placed at the girl’s feet, 
saying: 

‘Here is some company for you, Syria, while I 

am gone out, Yusef bas orders to serve you with re- 

fresliments, and you have only to touch the bell on 

the table to have. whatever you wish.” 

Syria thanked him, and he continued: 

“ Diablo, you must take ¢are of the little lady while 
‘one ” 


Lawl 


am ‘ 
‘Lhe cat looked up understandingly, and as if there 
Was some secret meaning in the injunction ‘known only 
to her and her master, 

The magician then placed some books of manuscript, 
on vellum:..and handsomely illuminated, on the table, 
told her not to show herself at the window. lest she 
should be reeognized by one of her pursuers; and left 
the house on his mission, ‘ 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER LXXXVL 
VENGEANCE, 

When purposed vengeance I forego, 

Term mea, wretch, or deem me foe, 

.Ané when this,ingult I forgive, 

Brand me as a slave, and live! Scott, 
Mr. Stvxevy, hurled through. the crowd | by. the 
jstrong arm of Arthur Powis, struck the opposite wall, 
where he stood:erect, with rigid form, stiffened links; 
pallid face, and starting eyes, gasping and chat- 


tering : 

“ Ex--ex—ex—traordinary {Y 

The.spectators cautiensly drew near: and gathered 
around/the bridal party, and stood gazing at them in 
amazement. 
| Arthor Powis firmly supported. the dreoping form 
‘of Gladdys, and softly wiisperet reassuring =words 
into her ears. 

The Reverend Mr. Nugent remained passive, with 
his eyes demurely fixed upom ‘the floor, probably 
understanding the whole case, and considering whether 
he bad not bettersave himself by turning Queen’s evi- 
dence. 

Mrs. Jay Llewellyn, still strong in her evil will, wag 
the first to recover her’ self ion andypowers' of 
speech: ‘Lhough really appalled oy deadly terror and 
dismay,’ she! turned upon the intrader a front. of 
haughty defiance, and fiercely demanded; 

‘* What means this violentiontrage, sir?” 

“What means it, madam?” retorted Arthur Powis, 
sternly. “It means that the day of dire retribution 
has overtaken you in the midst of your crimes, and 
that neither. your sex nor your rank skellsava you 
from the felon’s dock, or the convict's cell, that cer- 
tainly await you.” Then turning to the constable, 
and pointing to the woman, he;added: “Officer there 





stands your prisoner, Do your duty.” 


‘gonstable had again advanced tow: 


“Jane Jay Llewellyn,” said Constable McRay, ad- 
vancing and laying his hand upon her shoulder, “ you 
are my prisoner!” 

“ Prisoner !” indignantly exclaimed the woman, 
dashing off the profaning hand, and recoiling from 
the offensive preserceof the constable; “ prisoner: 
How dare you, fel!ow!”’ 

“Tarrest you upon the charge of abduction and 
attempted murder!” persisted McRay, follewing her up, 
and taking a firm grip of her shoulder. 

“ Murder!” echoed the crowd, in consternation. 

“ Hands off, you villain!” shrieked Mrs. Llewellyn, 
violently shaking herself free once more. 

“ Madam, I should be sorry to be forced to resort. to 
extreme measures, but the charge is a serious one,” 
said the constable, very gravely, as he put his hand in 
his great coat-pocket, and drew ferth a pair of orna- 
ments more remarkable for. strength than elegance of 
workmanship, and of the use of which Mrs. Llewellyn 
had not the slightest idea, 

Some oue else had, however. In the twinkling of 
an eye, Mr. Stukely dashed through the crowd, and 
struck the handcuffs from the hold of the constable. 
Poor boy! In‘all his weakness and folly he pos- 
sessed one redeeming quality—it was his. love for his 
most unworthy parent. And her personal danger had 
done what;no other circumstance in the case had been 
able to do; it had stimulated his half-palsied faculties 
to action. 

And now he.came forward, her sole defender; vot a 
very powerful or eloquent one, as you will soon see, 
but the best that was to be had. 

“Oh, I say, look here, you know! none ef that 
tiow; I won't have it, you know! ’Taint fair, so 
many on one woman, you kuow! She's my mother, 
and I won't have her bullied, you know,” he said, 
elbowing his way between tho surprised constable 
and the prisoner, »ud rolling up Lis sleeves, and pre- 
paring to show fight. 

“Stand out of the way, fellew !” said the constable, 
collaring him and flinging hina on one side. 

“ He is the other prisoner named in the warrant 
—arrest him,” said Avthur Pewis, gravely. 

“Oh, he is, is. he?” said the other constable, 
picking up the handcuffs and catching hold of Mr. 
Stukely. “ Well, we'll make short work of him.” 

And ina trice the, fetters were snapped upon the 
young geutleman’s wrists. 

Mr. Stukely: raised his hands and gazed at the 
“bracelets” with a stupefied expression on his blanks 
face; and. then, lifting his eyes-te hig captor, natyely 
inquired: 

“ What's that for ?” 

“ For resisting a warant,” replied the officer. 

“For resisting a warrant? I didn’t resist a war-, 
rant!” said Mr. Stukely, gazing in dismay first upen 
the constable’s face and then upon his own handeutted’ 
wrists. 

“ You resisted the warrant for the arrest of ‘this. 
prisoner,” said the constable, placing lis hand upon. 
the shoulder of Mrs. Llewellyn, who again angrily 
dashed it off. 

“Ob; I did, did L?, And go you have taken me in- 
stead of her? Allright! 'magreed! I wotld rather 
these things been my wrists than hers a thousand 
times!. For you sea, it wasa’t she anyway who was 
going, to, marry another woman's, husband—I mean 
another man’s! wile. How could sho marry ‘cousin 
Gladdys?. Itisn’tlikely, Whatwould have been the 
use?» It would have been, impossible, yeu know.” 

““Emndithis scene, for heaven’s sake! Officers, take 
away. your. prisoners and clear the room! * My dear- 
wile is suffering extremdly through all this,.and needs. 
restiand attention,” said Arthur Powis, 

“Qh, I say nosy! look hexoe! let her go, will you ?” 
exclaimed “Mr. Stukely, amxiously,. seeing that. the 
ard Mis, Llewellyn. 
“Oh, dear, Arthur, look here mpw! make them Jet her 
go, willyon? It was net she, it was I that wanted 
to marry cousia Gladdys! It was indeed! But T° 
didn’t get ber, .so what’s the odds? who's hurt ?” he 
added, appealing pathetically te the prosecutor. 

“ What's the odds? Who’shurt? Yon scoundrel! 
dg. you. dare to ask? Look at my wife! Look at 
your own and your mother’s work! Officers, in the 
name. of. heaven, do your duty, unflinchingly!” 
thundered Arthur Powis. 

“Oh, now. see here! look here now! I did ne* 
know what I was doing when I was standing up here 
to be married to cousin Gladdys! I didn’t, indeed, 
gentlemen, I must have been walking im my sleep! 
IamsureI must! I know if I had been wide awake 
I wouldu’t have done it. Iknow I wouldn't, because, 
if it: had been left to me, aud I wide awake, I had a 
great deal rather married Nelly Blythe! But heaves 
help, me! it seems.as if, ever since mother teok me 
home from college, the world has always been turning 
round and round with me; and [ haye been always 
marrying cousin Gladdys in a dream; and somebody's 

been always interrupting the proceedings, and making 





a mess; and I havo been always getting more kicks 
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tha: ‘halfpence in it all; and, yes, in some shape or 


another, that fellow has always been turning up, and 
I hope he has turned up for good this time!” 
hoge I have!” said Arthur Powis, grimly. 
Then turning to the constable, he sternly inquired, 
while a dangerous light flashed in his eyes: “Officers, 
will you or will you not execute the warrants that 
you bear?” 
“ We will execute them, sir,” said constable McRay, 
deprecatingly.. “Ours is a most unpleasant duty, 
especially as it relates to the arrest of a lady; but we 
must do it.” 
Then going up to Mrs. Llewellyn, he once more 
laid his hand upon her shrinking shoulder, while he 
ia: 


said: 

“Madam, I have already executed my warrant for 
your arrest. You already are my prisoner, and have 
been so for the last ten minutes. Now, dear madam, 
I wish to be as polite and as reasonable as possible, if 
you will be the same. Just ring and order your car- 
riage, if you please, and you shall ride to town in it, 
and I will attend you as obsequiously as if I was your 
hired groom,” said constable McRay, persuasively, 
though a little ironically. 

“ Andif I do not, fellow, what then?” haughtily 
demanded the lady. 

“Tf you do not, madam—— Well, you know the 
old saying about the bird that can sing and won't 
sing ; how it must be made to sing, don’t you?” 

“What do you mean by that, fellow ?” 

“Why, if you won't go with us willingly, or, at least, 
quietly, we must take you as we can, that is all,” said 
the constable, grimly. , 

“No, you won't, though! not if I know it!” cried 
Mr. Stukely, striving desperately to free himself from 
his handcuffs. 

Mrs, Llewellyn looked from her vainly-struggling 
son to the greatly wondering crowd around her. And 
suddenly, as by an inspiration of the devil, she 
appealed to them. Stretchivg forth her bands, she 
Said : \ 

. “ Priends, if I have any friends present, hear me ! 
I appeal to you, not on my owii behalf, because I am 
but a comparative stranger among you, ‘having lived 
on this estate but a few years! I appeal to you on 
behalf of its heiress, the daughter of your late landlord, 
General Llewellyn, and the lady of this manor, upon 
which you have all lived so long and so prosperously.” 

She paused, and the rude men around her began to 
look fierce, and to handle their walking-sticks. 

“You are a score of honest men against less than 
half-a-dozen ruffians, who have forced themselves into 
this houge; no doubt, whatever their pretended motives 
may be, with the real motives of robbery'and violence ! 
You must see and know that! And, therefore, I feel 
sure that you will protect us against them !” continued 
the lady. 

“ We will—we will,!" exclaimed the men, brandishing 
their ‘walking-sticks, and closing around Mrs. 
Llewellyn and her son with the intention of rescuing 
them. 

“ Hold!” exclaimed Arthur Powis, in a voice of 
thunder, at which the rude. crowd immediately re- 
coiled. 

“ Areyou men? sane men? honest men? And do 
you know what youdo ? Pause, and listen while F tell 
you!” he continued, advancing and confronting them, 
while hesupported Gladdys’ drooping head upon his 
left shoulder, and pointed to her with bis right hand. 

“ Tat woman Las appealed to you on behalf of this 
young lady, the daughter of your late master! Look 
at this young creature, all of you, and know that to 
this state she bas been rabicel by the poisonous drugs 
administered to her by that woman. And attend, while 
these persons, who are not thieves and ruffians, as she 
falsely represented them to be, but who are officers ofthe 
law, sent to arrest her upon the charge of abduction and 
attempted murder, read their warrant for her apprehen- 
sion! Constable McRay, advance, if you please, and 
read, for the instruction of these men, your warrant for 
the arrest of Jane Jay J.lewellyn and others !” 

Arthur fell back to give place to the officer. McRay 
came forward and opened his warrant, and began to 
read it, The men grounded their walking-sticks 
scratched their heads, and listened. 

The charges were for abduction, poisoning, and in- 
stigating an assassination. 

* Abduction—what’s that?” asked ohne country- 


man. 
“ Kidnapping,” replied one. 
“No, itain’t; it’s clild-stealing,” said another. 
“No such thing ; it’s coaxing girls to run away,” 


said a third. 
exclaimed a fourth— 


“ Poisoning—oh, Lord!” 
“anything but poisoning !” 

“ And assassina—— Why, that’shighway robbery 
and murder!” whispered a fifth. 

“Can you not see tliat all this is a mfserable 
calumny and forgery? Is it likely that I would be 
guilty of such crimes? or that any magistrate would 


summate effrontry. 
“No, indeed !” answered several voices. 


ment to be executed upon me ?” 


sticks. 
“My men!” said Arthur Powis, sternly, confront- 
ing them once more, “ you know not what you do 
when you violently resist the execution of a warrant. 
You are free men now; and your force is five times 
as great as that of the officers of the law here present, 
and you can, perhaps, easily overcome them by. the 
power of superior numbers a» 
“Ay! that you can! Amd by the weight of a 
better cause!” put in Mrs. Llewellyn. 
“But mind,” contimued Arthur, “if you do resist 
the execution of this warrant, you who are free men 
to-night will to-morrow ‘find yourselves prisoners 
between four walls, with the prospect of lying in gaol 
through the whole winter until the spring term of the 
court opens, and then with the certainty ofa further 
term of imprisonment. How would you like that? 
Do you think it would pay ?” 
Nobody answered at once, but there seemed to be 
a divided opinion ; some subsided into non-resistance, 
and ethers growled words to the effect that they 
were not to be frightened by threats, and tlat they 
were willing to risk life and liberty in defence of a 
lady any time. 
“No doubt of it,” said Arthur Powis, . heartily ; 
“ but let it be in defence of the innocent and injured 
lady, not of the guilty and tyrannical one. Let it be 
in defence of your rightful liege lady, and not of the 
usurper who tried to rob her of her property, her 
liberty, and even of her life.” 
While Arthur spoke earnestly, and the men listened 
attentively, a new ally advanced to his aid—the 
Reverend Mr. Nagent, the late confederate of Mrs. 
Jay Liewellyn, 
You know, reader, that we all agreed long ago that 
we did not believe in the often quoted “ honour among 
thieves.” And, therefore, we need not be surprised 
that the astute Mr. Nugent, since the reading of the 








such charges?” demanded Mrs. Llewellyn, with cun- 


* And you will not, I am sure, allow that false docu- 


“No!” vociferated the countrymen, flourishing their 


London to secretly investigate your history ! 

am in possession of facts and of proofs which, f 
warded to the authorities of your church will ~ 
you to atoms, will grind you to dust, reptile! And 
for you, presumptuous fool—wretch ! ” she exclaj 
fiercely turning and glaving with intolerable 

and hatred upon Arthur Powis—“ ag for you, look ~ 
yourself! my revenge is complete! And ‘look ~ 


bride ; i tage 

~~ a She carries certain death Within hey 
And so saying, Mra. Llewellyn tu 

Ko y rned to go to her 


“Follow her, McRay! Do not lose si 
one moment! She is cunning porn yt pa 
escape! And more than that, she is reckless enou bh 
to destroy her own life! And I would—I wou 
neither have the ends of justice defeated, nor her yn 
soul finally lost,” added Arthur Powis, as the officer 
who was quite as vigilant as could be desired, = 
tended Mrs. Llewellyn to Ler chamber, to keep her i 
sight. rR 

“Oh, I say, Arthur, look here, now, you know! Y, 
won't be hard on her, will you?” Mr. 8 win 
nlend. y '. Stukely began to 

“1 am sorry for you, Stukely ; but the matter has 
passed out of my control into that of the law, and so 
must take its course,” replied Arthur Powis, as he 
lifted Gladdys in his arms, carried her to a sofa, laid 
her down and knelt beside her, and gazed anxious) 
and tenderly upon her wan, white face. “ 
She was living, breathing, and looking upon him 
but with a strange expression, which wag rather that 
of lethargy than of unconsciousness. 
“Gladdys,” he said gently, “do you 
darling ?” 
“ Yes; I know you, Arthur; and I shall live,” she 
murmured, with a sweet smile, as her eyes closed as 
in perfect rest. 
All this calmness was, no doubt, the lingerin 
of the drugs that had been given her. mig 
While Arthur knelt beside jis recovered young wife, 
he heard the constables passing though the hall, carry. 
ing away their prisoners. 
“The examination is fixed for ten o'clock to- 


know me, 





wartant, saw immediately'the most prudent course 
for himself to pursue, and determined to pursue it. 
In other words, he determined to desert his com- 
panion in crime, and to come over to her prosecutor, 
which he did in the following manner: 
Taking his place beside Arthur Powis, and stretch- 
ing out both hands towards the excited crowd, as 
though he were about to pronounce a benediction, 
or to offer up # prayer, he began to speak to them: 
“My Christian brethren, I am a minister of the 
gospel, and, as such, I beg you will grant mea hearing 
and follow my advice. My young friend here,-who, 
I am given to understand, is Lieutenant Arthur Powis, 
of the navy, the friend of the late General Llewellyn, 
and the husband of his only daughter, is quite right in 
all that he says and does in these premises. And, my 
brethren, alas! I must, with great pain, admit that 
this misguided, guilty, and lost woman is always and 
altogether wreng in all that she says and does——” 
“Oh, wretch !” hissed Mrs. Llewellyn, with a glare 
of hatred. 
“ My friends,” continued Nugent, solemnly. “I 
do not regard the vituperative abuse of this unhappy 
woman. My sole concern is for you, lest you be drawn 
down into the depths of her destruction. My brethren, 
there is a warrant out against this ruined woman, 
to arrest her upon the gravest charges that could be 
brought against any human being! charges for no less 
dark crimes than poisoning and assassination! For 
you to resist this warrant:would be to criminate your- 
selves as aiders and abettors of her crimes, and as ac- 
cessories after the fact to all her poisonings and agsas- 
sinations! and’ thus to render yourselves liable to 
pains and penalties of the law which I should dread 
to think of !” 
This address produced a terrible effect upon the un- 
lettered crowd, who had certainly no desire to be in 
any degree implicated in such fearful crimes. 
McRay, taking advantage of their momentary panic, 
stepped forward, and said: 
“ And I, James McRay, constabie, call on all good 
and true men to aid me in the execution of these 
— and in the putting down of all resistance to 
em.” 
There was a momentary falling back and a low- 
toned conversation among the crowd, but no one 
offered to interfere either on one side or the other. 
Then Mrs. Llewellyn, with a proud and scornful 
smile, advanced, and said : 
“ You shall not need to summon a posse comitatus to 
arrest one frail woman, brave men! Give me but time 
to put on my bonnet and shawl and order my carriage, 
and I will go with you. But for you, base, crawling 
worm!” she hissed, looking with supreme contempt 
upon her late coadjutor and tool—“for you, know 
that’ I did not take you into my confidence before 


morrow, sir,” eaid one of the constables who led out 
Mr. Stukely. 

* I will be there,” answered Arthur. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Nugent had been officiously en- 
gaged in clearing the house of the wedding-guests, 
with the last of whom he himself departed. So Arthu 
and Gladdys were left alone in perfect peace. 





CHAPTER LXXXVIL 
RERFECT PEACE. 
Come, dove of peace, ben: 
Return and make thy pan srl ame 
Once more in this sad heart. 
Nor riches I, nor power pursue, 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view, 
We therefore need not part 
English Reader. 

At night long Arthur Powis sat by the conch of 
Gladdys to watch his recovered treasure. The malig- 
nant words of that most malignant woman—“ Look 
to your wife, for she carries eertain death in her 
bosom "—rang in his ears, so that he dared not take 
his eyes from the fair, wan, lovely face of Gladdys. 
All night long, in the hall below, a groom waited 
up, while in the stables a fast horse stood reaiy sad- 
6d for him to start at a moment's notice, should it 
become necessary to send in haste for a physician to 
come to Giladdys. 
But these precautions proved to be needless. 
Gladdys, with her hand clasped in that of Arthur, 
sweetly dropped asleep. And she slept well through 
the night. Only once she started from a dream, 
tightened her clasp upon the ha~2'of Arthur, and thea, 
feeling sure of his presence, sank to rest again. 
It was late in the morning, and the winter-sun was 
shining brightly in the chamber, when she opened her 
eyes. Her first glances were raised to the face of 
Arthur, who was still seated in the restizg-chair be- 
side her bed. And such a smile lighted up her {ace 
as had not been seen there since she had lost him. 
“It is nodream then! you are here! You ae 
really here!” she whispered. 
“Tam here—never, while we both live, never 
leave you again!" murmured Arthur, bending over 
her and tenderly caressing her. 
But she, as if she then for the first timo fully rea 
lized the fact of his presence, suddenly threw he 
upon his bosom ina passion of sobs and tears that 
nearly shook her fragile frame to dissolution, gasp 
ing: 
“Ob, Arthur! this is too much joy to bear!” 
The most loving words, the most gentle caresses, 
answered her, and soothed her emotion into quietness 
again. 
“Itis you--it is really and truly you,” she mut 








believe it, and issuea warrant for my arrest upon 


getting you into my power. I paid the detectives in 


rured, looking at him wistfully. “ It is indeed yous 
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ur, how ill you look! how very ill! 
bs md o watched besiae me all night? I know 
p- Pave! Why did you do it, dearest? Why didu’t 
u y, 
me fy ghee all Gladvs, do you think that sleep 
eould a rested and ro.veshed me half so much 
the constant sight of your face—your dear face 
that has been so long absent from my view—your 
dear face that my eyes have so long hungered to be- 
ys Fi it was so selfish in me to drop asleep then! - I 
ought to have kept awake with you!” ; 
You could not help falling asleep, my own darling, 
any more than you could have helped sinking if you 
had been dropped into the sea.” ; 
“No, I don’t know that I could. Oh, Arthur, it 
seems, to me that, since I lost you, one-half my days 
have been passed in dreamless sleep, and the other half 
in sleepless dreams—that is to say, in unconsciousness 
as oh my love—1 know it all. You have 
been drugged nearly to destruction. Nothing but your 
youth and strength saved you from insanity or death. 
But it is all over now, my own dear Gladdys—it is 
r ever !” 
Fiz. knew all this? How did you know it? And 


how did you find out where I was?” inquired Gladdys, 


Te iy from the old ladies at the cottage, and 
partly by accident,” smiled Arthur. — 

“And not at ail through my advertisement?” 

“Ah, my poor darling ! your innocent advertisement 
served no other purpose than to give that ruthless 
woman a clue to your residence at the same time that 
itafforded her the means to entrap you.” 

“I know that,” said Gladdys, with a sigh. 

It was noticeable through all this interview that 
neither the young husband nor the young wife either 
felt or expressed the least distrust of each other; al- 
though there was in the circumstances much that must 
have created distrust had their faith in each other 
been less perfect. 

Arthur never for a moment doubted the constancy 
of Gladdys, even though he had seen her standing up 
before a clergyman to be married to another. And 
Gladdys never suspected the fidelity of Arthur, even 
though he had been unaccountably absent from her 
for a whole year. 

“You saved me in the crisis of my fate, dear Arthur. 
It must have been another attempt at a false marriage 
that you interrupted,” said Gladdys. 

“It was,” replied Arthur, gravely. -*~ 

“T thought so,” exclaimed Gladdys, with a shudder. 
“But you will believe me, dear Arthur, when I tell 
you that I had no idea what was passing around me. 
Iknew nothing but confusion until I found myself 
clasped to your heart. And then I seemed to awake. 
Oh! it was horrible! It was like being roused from 
sleep-walking on the edge of a precipice!” cried 
Gladdya, with a shudder. 

“But you, were roused by the hand that snatched 
you from the precipice. Let that thought calm you; 
but do not let your mind dwell long upon that horrible 
danger. It is past, my beloved. It is past for ever, 
and you are safe,” 

“And you never doubted me, Arthur? ” 

“No, never, my own wife. Have I not known you 
from your childhood? How could I have doubted 
you? But you, Gladdys. What do you think of my 
Wong unexplained absence? ” inquired Arthur, with a 


e, 

“Ah! I do not know what to think, except that it 

was caused by the machinations of our common 
enemy.” 

“And you never, even in your heart, blamed me?” 

“Never, Arthur! I can give you back your own 
words—‘ Have I not known you from your childhood? 
How could I have doubted you?’” 

“Some day, dear Gladdys, when you are stronger, 
Thave a strange story to tell you; until then you 
must trust me.” 

“ As always,” returned Gladdys. 

Just then there was a rap at the door, 

Arthur went and opened it. 

“If you please, sir, the carriage you ordered to be at 
the door at eight o'clock has been waiting some time,” 
said the Voice of a man-servant without. 

Quite right ; let it wait a few moments longer,” 
replied Arthur Powis, closing the door. 

My dearest love,” he said, as he returned te the 
bedside of his wife, “the examination of Mrs. Lle- 
wollyn and her accomplices is to come off at ten 
o'clock this morning, before the bench of justices, As 

am the prosecutor, I must attend. Now, you are 
Very weak—very unfit to bear either fatigue or 
saxiety, I know, my own Gladdys, exactly how it 
pie you now. After all that you have suffered, 
anne and body, you will scarcely be able either to 
b: the short journey or the short separation from 
pe But one or the other you must make up your 

bd'to bear. I will leave it to you. Will you ride 





with me, or will you remain here alone until I return 
this evening ?” 

“ Oh, I will go with you, dear Arthar. Oh, I should 
not feel sure of keeping my senses if I were to be left 
alone here all day. I should expect to wake up and 
find all my happiness to have been—a dream! Or I 
should dread to have that woman spring upon me 
suddenly, with a sponge full of chloroform, and over- 
whelm my consciousness and spirit me away. Oh, I 
know such fancies and such fears are very foolish and 
weak, ‘but they would come upon me and conquer 
me, I know. Bear with me a little while, dear Arthur, 
until I feel stronger and safer. I will not try your 
patience very long.” 

“T will bear with you forever, my Gladdys. It 
shall be as you wish. I will go down and hurry the 
preparations for our departure. And you will ring 
for your maid, dear, and have a cup of coffee brought 
up to you at once.” 

“T donot know that I havea maid. I have been 
here but a day—a day which has passed as a terrible 
dream—in which I seem to have been attended by a 
demon in the shape of Mrs, Jay!” smiled Gladdys. , 

“I will go down and send some woman to you, 
then. And remember, my gentle Gladdys, that you 
are now sole mistress of this mansion. Your guardian 
has forfeited all her rights, and is in the hands of the 
law. Why, even I, your husband, have no power here 
that is not derived from you. The terms of your 
father’s will secure everything to his daughter, as is 
right.” 

ti Oh, Arthur! Arthur! don't speak so! Do you 
think that I want any power that does not come 
directly from you? Oh, dear Arthur, if you think so, 
you do not know my heart! © You do not know any 
true woman’s heart,” said Gladdys, earnestfy. 

“T do not think so, my own love; you mistake me, 
Gladdys, . I only wished to remind you of your posi- 
tion and your privileges. You have been so long and 
so bitterly oppressed, my darling, that you seem to 
have forgotten. them.” 

“T-wish it had been the other way!” 

“ How, dearest ? ” 

“T wish you had been the heir of Cader Idris, and 
I had been some poor girl. I know you would have 
loved me all the same——. 

“ Heaven knows I would-——” 

“ Aud you would have been so glad to have given 
me everything; and I should have been so happy to 
have received it from you!” 

Arthur laughed, and stooped and kissed her, saying : 

“You discontented little creature, it does not matter 
one bit who owns the title deeds of this estate, you or 
I, so that we have each other.” 

“Well, if it doesn’t matter to you, I am sure it 
needn’t to me,” replied Gladdys, in the same spirit, 

Arthur left the room, and his departure was almost 
instantly followed by the entrance of one at the sight 
of whom Gladdys sprang up, exclaiming: 

“Oh, Ailie! ” 

‘*Oh, Miss Gladdys!” cried the woman, running to 
the bed. 

And the heiress of Cader Idris clasped her arms about 
the neck of the poor servant woman, and wept with 
oy. 
at I feared that you were dead, Ailic.” 

“ So did I you, Miss Gladdys.” 

“T am so glad to seo you.” 

“So am I you, Miss Gladdys.” 

“ Oh, I am so happy. to-day!” 

“ Andain't I, then? Ain’t Ia happy woman this 
day? I am willing to die—no, I ain't, though. I 
mean that I have seen the desire of my eyes, and 
ought to be willing to die. . First, there she is, laying 
in gaol. Oh! put me there, did she, on a false wit- 
ness? Now ehe's got put there herself, on a true 
witness. I hope they'll keep her there, and it will do 
her good.” 

“Did Mrs. Jay put you in prison, Ailie?” said 
Gladdys, compassionately. 

“Didn't she, though, Miss Gladdys ?” 

* How was that ?” 

“ Why, that day—I mean that night, you know, as 
I fetched you the letters from the post-office, and 
found you locked up in your room, and couldn't get 
out?” 

“T remember.” 

“ Well, you know, I couldn't get in, either.” 

“ No.” 

“So, you know, miss, I just slipped the letters 
underneath the door? ” 

ad. 2 

“And they had bad news, that made you so un- 
happy as I couldn’t bear to go away from the door; 
so [ laid down on the mat outsi? like a dog.” 

“ Poor Ailie!” 

“ And I was so: tired, sleep got the better of me; 
and so the madam found me lying there the next 
morning. Andthat sa day she had me arrested 
and b ught up before a magistrate for stealing, which 
she falsely accused me of.” 


” 





, “Oh! Ailie, my poor woman, how you have suffered 
or me.” 

“ Haven't I, though? And ain't I willing to suffer 
again, if it could do you any good?” 

“ And—what next, Ailie ?” 

“ Why, the magistrate committed me. 
Igid in the gaol, more than two months.” 

“My poor woman! What did you do then, Ailie? ” 

‘Come back to the old place, of course, ‘and lived 
with my father, in the cabin down by the mill. But 
the poor old man’s heart was almost broke with the 
shame and the scandal, and he has hardly ever held 
up his head since.” 

“He shall now, Ailie. I will take him as well as 
yourself into the house service, and every one ghall 
know how much I regard and trust you both.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of another woman with a tray of breakfast necessaries 
for Gladdys. 

And she immediately arose, and with the help of 
Ailie dressed herself, and sat down to the meal. 

When she had finished breakfast, and put on her 
shawl and bonnet, Arthur came to take her down to 
the carriage. 

The horses had been put to it, and they wero quite 
fresh: the roads were also in a good condition, so 
that they soon accomplished the distance that lay 
before them. 

They drove directly to the magistrates’ office. 

They were late—nearly an hour behind time. 

Arthur entered, with Gladdysleaning upon his arm, 
and walked up to the magistrates’ bench, which he 
was sorry to see surrounded by a miscellaneous crowd 
of officers and prisoners. 

“T have to apolozize for keeping the case waiting ; 
but the distance is great, aud the lady by my side not 
well,” said Arthur, addressing the presiding magis- 
trate, ahd looking around for the Llewellyn party, 
who were nowhere visible. 

“No apology is necessary, Mr. Powis. You have 
not kept the case waiting. The case will not come on 

” 


And thero I 


ys 

“The case will not come on to-day?” repeated 
Arthur Powis, in astonishment. 

“No, the prisoners made their escape from the 
station-house last night,” 

‘*Made their escape from the station-house last 
night!’ How was that? It could only have oc- 
curred through the most culpable negligence en the 
part of the officers who had them in charge!” said 
Arthur, indignantly. 

“I have always said that our constabulary arrange- 
ments were very inefficient,” replicd the mazistrate. 

“But how did they make their escape, sir?” de- 
manded Arthur. 

“Tt seems that they were the only occupants of the 
lock-up house last night. That the lady occupied 
alone a small inner apartment ; and the gentleman and 
servant the outer one, the door being closed, but not 
locked, between them. In tho outer room one con- 
stable guarded the prisoners. The. outer door was 
locked and barred, and the constable had the keys 
buttoned up safely in his breast pocket. But in 
the middle of the night the woman came out from 
the inner cell and made a signal to the man, who in- 
stantly threw himself upon the constable and choked 
him before the latter could resist or cry out. And 
the woman came and suffocated him to complete in- 
sensibility with chloroform: After which they rob- 
bed him of his keys; took the handcuffs off Stukely’s 
wrists and fastened them upon the constable’s, 
stuffed a pocket-handkerchief into his mouth, and 
then quietly unlocked the door and walked out; 
locked it again on the outside, leaving the constable 
there @ prisoner, and then went off. This morning 
the only prisoner found in the lock-up house was the 
constable, who was gagged and handcuffed.” 

“But it was unpardonable carelessness in the 
authorities to leave three prisoners in the station- 
house, guarded by but.one man!” angrily exclaimed 
Artbur. 

“Tt would seem so; but I suppose the guard was 
deemed sufficient, as he was within easy call of other 
help, which would have been summoned but for the 
suddenness of the attack and the use of chloroform. 
However, it must be acknowledged that our county 
arrangements for the care of prisoners is pot just ex- 
actly what they ought to be,” admitted the magistrate. 

“The constables are in pursuit of the parties, I 
hope?” said Arthur. 

“They are doing what they can. There is as yet 
no clue to the direction the fugitives have taken.” 

“ There never was anything so utterly lazy, stupid, 
and useless as our whole squad of county police-offi- 
cers!" broke forth Arthur Powis, indignantly. 
“ Weill, I must give them something to quicken their 
wits. I will offer a thousand pounds reward for the 
apprehension of those fugitives. Will you beso good 
as to furnish me with paper and ink, sir,” said Arthur, 
et out his pocket pen, and going up to an unoc- 
cupied writing-desk. 
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But @ gentle hand ‘was Jaid upon his arm, and a 
gentle voice murmured in his ear: : 

& Pate, dear Arthur. Do nothing just now. | Let 
us go home.” 

“What, Gladdys! And meanwhile they will get 
clear off!” exclaimed Arthur, pausing, pen in hand. 

“ Never mind, dear ; let them. Fake me-home now, 
please.” i é 

“But, Gladdys, time is precious ; every tinute is 
worth @ year when we are in pursuit of fugitives from 
justice, 1 ‘will soon get through, love, and then I 
will take ‘you home.” 

“Take me home now, Arthur. 

isted Gladdys. 

* Well, I will obey your commands,” said Arthur, 
shutting up his pen and retarning it to his pocket. 
“You do look very tired, poor darling,” he added, as 
he wrapped her shawl more carefully about her, and 
led her back to the carriage. 

“Oh! I'm so glad!” exclaimed Gladdys, with a sigh 
of relicf, as he sank back among her cushions. 

“Glad! glad, dear! glad of their escape !” exclaimed 
Arthur, in surprise. 

“Oh, yes, indeed! so very glad 

“Gladdys, you astound me, love!” 

* Oh, dear Arthur, let them go!” she broke forth, 
eagerly. ‘Don’t pursue them ! don’t prosecute them ! 
Leave them to Divine Providence !” 

“Gladdys, youdmagze me. After your unmistak- 
able wrowgs and safferings at the hands of that guilty 
and tuthless woman, how can you say one word in lier 
behalf ?” 

“Qh, I don't know, Arthur, unless it is because I 
am so happy myself that I cannot bear to inflict pain 
on any ohne. A few days ago I felt as you do now.” 

“Yes, from her driminal treatment of :you; and yet 
now you Wish her to go free!” 

“Yes, I do, Arthur; I am not wild ‘with despair 
now; I am happy, and my feelings ‘arealé changed. 
Oh-h-h!” she murmured, with a prolonged sigh of 
delight, as she dropped her head upon his breast aud 
looked up smilingly to his face, “ I am so happy, 80 
blessed and prateful to have you back ayaim safe with 
me, that I cannot bear to make anybody else miser- 
able. Let the guilty woman, and the foolish boy, and 
that wretched man go, Arthur!” 

“How ean I let them go unpunisled?” earnestly 
inquired Arthor. 

“They will not go unpunished, dearest. How can 
they? You know the law of retribution better than 
I do, and should know that they canmot escape 
punishment. They have sinned, wherofove they must 
suffer. But we need have nothing to do with it. Let 
us 6njoy our pleasant earth, Arthar! Why should we 
look back? Think how happy we are, and what 
large means we have of making others happy. Let 
us Teward our friends, dear Arthur. It is: much 

ter work than that of punisiving our enemies. 
Ab! long to get at that work!” 

*My dear little angel, for yen are alittle angel, 
Gladdys, I will do whatever you ask me, even to the 
reling uishing of this prosecutidn, though it goes sorely 
against my will.” 

She thanked him with caresses. 

** Besides/” she whispered, “would you have the 
name of Llewellyn, my family name, resound through 


Iam very tired,” 


™ 


the country in the very unpleasant association of a 


criminal trial ? ” 
“I confess, Gladdys, that consideration presented 
itself tomy mind from the very first, but it was con~ 


quered by my desire to ‘pwnish that demon for-her | 


treatment ofryou. Bven now it is the strongest 
ment you could use. No, 'I would not like such a 
stigma to attech, however remotely, to the:old name.” 
Pm cay we will leave the guilty to the justice of 

“Since you desire it my dear, we will do so,” said 
Arthur, sealing his promise with a kiss. 

(fo be continued) 
—_—_—_—_—) 


Carp PLayine.—Strange stakes were sometimes 
made at cards, in the early days of the eighteenth cen- 
; and among these one mentioned by Sykes.is 

the oddest. In Durham, at Chester-le-Strect, 

atthe sign of the “Salmon,” in October, 1735,.a child 
of James and Elizabeth Leesh. was . played for at 
cards—four shillings been staked against the child—by 
Henry and John Trotter, Robert Thompsom, and 
Thomas Ellison, and won by the later, being duly de- 
livered to them. It does not appear,what.the father 
and mother thought of the transaction; but as the 
child was handed over to the parties, we must presume 
that the parents consented. * * * In 1780, the Cocoa 
was set in a flare of excitement. by one of theae gaming 
campaigns, A young middy had then just inherited 
an estate by the death of hig brother; his name was 
Harvey,,and he, subsequently fought. at the battle of 
pease gi being finally an admiral... ‘The difference at 
hazard. had amounted to one hundred aud eighty 
thousand pounds; and the adversary was a Mr. 


O’Birne, an Irish.gamester. The latter had won one 
hundred thousand pounds of Harvey, and told him he 
could never) pay him. “I can,” said the youth; 
“the estate will sell for the debt.” “No,” answered 
the Irishman, “I will win ten thousand ; you shall 
throw for the odd ninety.” They did so, and Harvey 
won. Admiral Harvey might well have been known 
to many still living, as his death was as recent as 
1830.—“ The History of Playing-Car'ds, with Anecdotes 
of their use in Conguring, Fortune-telling, and Card- 
shanping.” Edited by the Late Rev. a. &, Taylor, B.A., 


and others 
—_—_—_—— 
MAGGIE ASHFORD. 


" Macaie, he ig positively irresistible i ” 

“Ts he?” 

“Yes. At Brighton all the girls were in love with 
him. There was stately Miss Hampstead, from Wind- 
sor—oh, she was as rate as that quaint old opal 
bracelet of yours! I never saw half so beautiful a 
woman !” 

“ Well, Stella, what did she do remarkable?” 

“ She fell in love with Arch. Monteith at first sight.” 

“ Stella Gray, you should be careful how you make 
buch grave statements without proper grounds. The 
young Isdy who is like my opal bracelet would not 
thank you, I am certain.” 

“But I have the grounds, I have watched the 
flushing and paling of her proud face—have seen her 
white eyelids droop, her hands quiver, and her voice 
tremble when he came nigh.” 

“Seen her yoice tremble, eh?” 

“Of course you know what.I mean, Maggie Ash- 
ford. You are always correcting one!” 

“Don’t you need a Mentor, dear ?” 

“ Yes, but you need not be so sarcastic aboutit. I 
will begin again. I have seen her face flush and 
pale, her white eyelids droop, and heard her voice 

uiver 
Ms In short, Stella, this,modern Apollo gave your 
modern Venus all the symptoms of the ague.” 

“Oh, Maggie, you are perfectly hateful fn that 
mood!” 

“ Thank you.” 

“Tf I was aman, I should hate you always after 
you had once looked at me in that,way.” 

© But you are not a man, Stella, dear. You are my 





little pet cousin ; and you will love me always, even, 


if I am hateful.” 

Stella’s face softened, and she laid her cheek 
against the white hand Miss Ashford extended to- 
wards her. 

“| believe I shall, Maggie. You have always been 
se goed to me,” 

“Yes. I don’t doubt, I have been little less than 
one of the winged family, and to prove that I am still 


good, I will listom to your panegyric of this Mr. Arch. | 


Monteith.” 

“Oh, Maggie, he was irresistible,” 

“So you have already informed me.” 

“And he had such a heavenly smile, and such 
an air of indescribable grace. But, then, hé is in- 
vulnerable. His heart has never been touched. Those 
who know him say he has none.” 

“ Very likely they are correct.” 

“He has broken a score of fhem, for others, 
though.” 

“ Very unkind in him.” 

“ And he will break more. When he comes here, 
you will see just how it is. Half the ladies here are 
fin love with him.” 

“ Stella, I detest male flirts!” 

“ But-he is no ordinary flirt, you know., There, {s 
my hair done right?” 

“ A resebud will improve ft. Now yon are like 
Mr. Monteith, irresistible. Let ‘us go down, Papa 
will be impatient, and the company. will. be in the 
same mood.” 

Stella linked her arm in that of her cousin, and they 
descended the stairs tegether. 

Mr, Ashford was waiting for them. This was Stella 
Gray’s eighteenth birthday, amd her uncle, with whom 
she had resided since the death of her parents, had 
given a /éte in honour of the event. 

“My dears, you are charming!” wag Mr. Ashford’s 
salutation. “I pity the yonng gentlemen, Their heads 
will press sleepless pillows to-night.” 

The girls went in on Mr. Ashford’s arm. No wen- 
der the old gentleman had indulged in sentiments of 
pity. A levelier twain than Maggie Ashford and Stella 
Gray it would be difficult to find. 

The glare of the great chandelier fell on them 
} eg a splendour more dazzling than that of noon- 

ay. 
A more striking contrast than the cousins presented 
is rarely seen. Both were very beautiful, and yet so 
very different in, style. 

Stella, slight, almost petite, with blue eyes, yellow 
hair, a complexion like the heart of a pearl, and a 








celour like the blushes of a moss rose, i 

a little dark, with great black yes, vrais at 
hair, and a colour on cheek and lip, fervid ag that in the 
centre of a rose pink ‘| 

Stella was dressed in white, 
ments ; Maggie in rose-coloured 
camellias in her dark hair. 

The cousins were the focus of admiration. May 
whore heart beat with envy—many a manly chk 

ushed with conscious pride as these belles of the 
ball favoured their owners in the gay dance, 

Music soft and sweet rang out through the Wide 
rooms; laugh and seng rippled on red’ lips, ang 
over all the lights flashed and sparkled like tropic 
rays. 

A servant, bringing in a tray of ices, accidentally 
upset an astral burner, in which a score of massive 
wax candles were burning. One of the lighted 
fell on the light, fleecy dress of Maggie Ashford, ana 
in a second she was wrapped in flames. 

The ladies shrieked—the gentlemen stood awe- 
struck. Stella rushed forward, but Maggie waved her 
imperiously back. 

ike the Red Sea waves, the crowd of’ terrifies 
spectators fell away before the advance of ‘a tall, dark 
stranger, who, from a remote corner, appeared on the 
scene of action. 

He tore down the velvet curtain which draped the 
window, and, quick as thought, enveloped the blazing 
figure in its folds. 

Mr. Ashford was just in time to see the act. 

His trembling hand grasped the strong atm of the 


stranger. 

“Oh, sir,” he cried, “may God for ever bless you! 
She is my all, and you have saved her !” 

Stella’s white face grew bright with gratitade. She 
‘came to the side of her cousin's preserver. 

“Mr. Monteith, what shall I say to you! Oh, Iam 
so happy.” 

“And that is enough,” ho answered het, softly, 
“T need no other reward.” 

They were taking Maggie from the ‘room, up to her 
chamber; but jshe heard the name of Mon and 
knew to whom she owod her life. 

Her injuries were not serious, and ‘she was confined 
to her room but a few days. 

How irksome the period seemef to her! Ter cham- 
ber wasconstantly besieged with sympathizing friends, 
extolling the gallant conduct of Mr. Monteith ‘on the 
night of the}/é#e, and expatiating on the facility with 
which he had already began to make captive the 
hearts of the fairer portion of Chester. 

“Phil. Anderson told him yesterday that he would 
write down the names of every woman in Chester on 
his list of vanquished,” remarked Ellen Streeter, one of 
Stela’s friends, who had dropped in to inquire after 
“dear Miss Ashford,” 

Maggie turned Her face to the wall with an angry 


gesture, 

“And what did Mr. Monteith reply?” asked 
Stella, 

“ Oh, he smiled fi that peculiarly fascinating manner 
of his, and answered, carelessly, ‘ Very likely.” 

Maggie felt her cheek grow hot. 

“There is ono name in Chester that will never grace 
his list!” she said to herself. 

After that her convalescence was rapid. . Tn two 
days she went down-stairs, and almast the first face 
she met was Monteith's. , 

He had been sought out by Mr. Ashford, invited to 
the house, and made much of by the gratified parent. 

To,do the man justice, it must be said that he was 

reatly averse to the system of lionizing, but Mb. 
Kohtord would not listen to him. 

Maggie was colder than. ice towsrds him, at first 
Afterwards she changed her policy. 

She saw Arch. Monteith going about among her 
sex, dispensing «smiles, bestowing tender attentions, 
winning love, and then turning away to pay bis 
court to other shrines. 

He even tried his arts on Stella Gray. 

Maggie set her teeth hard. A fixed determination 
took possession of hér. He should know what it was 
to love, and meet with no return. 

She went to work with consummate skill. Porhy 
Monteith saw his danger, for he grew cool and sell- 
possessed } but Migile knew she was gafning bet 
point slowly. 

She saw that the touch of her hand made his cheek 
flush—that oftentimes lis dark yes fell before the 
full fite of hers. And secretly she exulted. 

She knew that she was acting most unwomasly. 
She despised herself for the part she was playing, but 
found excuse by saying she was seeking ouly 
avenge her sex. 

So it went on until winter closéd, and the spring 
opened fair and balmy. 

There were many places of interest about Chestét 
and its environs; and rides, walks, and pleasare ex 
cursions were hamerous. 

Mr. Monteith almost invariably accompanied 
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—— 
: indeed, it had become so much a habit that 


a yery resentful toward anyone who dared to 


his place. 49, 
a ee a party, one day in June, to visit Fen- 


wick’s Court, an old ruin half a score of miles. from 
the city. Once, it had been the finest mansion for 
Jeagues around—now it was deserted and ruined. 

fuss Fenwicke, its former proprietor, had long 
slept in his grave ; he left no near relative, and the 
dismal manner in which he had met, his death, coupled 
with the many ghostly legends of the court, effec- 
tually prevented the mansion from being tenanted. 

During his lifetime, Mr. Fenwicke had been a mis- 
anthrope of most singular tastes and ideas. He had 
spared no expense or pains to make his home as much 
Jikean old feudal castle as possible, and even now 
there were traces of a moat, a drawbridge, and a 
tattlement. Besides, the court abounded in secret 
passages and concealed doors, and other delightfully 
mysterious appurtenances ; and was a great resort for 

rties from Chester and the neighbourhood. 

Monteith, as usual, accompanied Maggie. : After 
ariving at their destination, the gay party divided to 
suit themselves, and Monteith and Maggie wandered 
of together. In one of the lower basements, the 
gontlem an stumbled over a massive iron ring set in 
ke- floor, 

“Ha! here’s an opening, I fancy ; let’s look with- 
in.” 

He lifted the door, and disclosed a circular cavity, 
reaching down.to some unknown depths, for the 
bottem was black with distance. 

“Whither can it lead?” asked Maggic, bending 
over it. 

“To the bottomless pit, for aught I know!” said 
Mr, Monteith; “I will fathom it, any way.” 

He detached a loose brick from the floor and tossed 
itiu. Some seconds elapsed, and there was a dull, 
far away splash. 

“There is water at the bottom, and quite a depth of 
it, I wish-——" 

He did not’ econclude the sentence, for he had ‘eaned 
far over the abyss, and the mortar which had cemented 
the “brick around the aperture, rotten with age, 
gave’ way, the masonry caved in, and with the speed 
of light, onteith disappeared from the view of his 
horrified companion. 

Maggie, utterly unable te support hersolf, fell on 
her kuces, and bent her face into the gloom below. 

“Oh, Arch! Arch!” she cried, in the. wildest 


, anguish. 
iis voice replied : 


“Jam here, Maggie, but-a little way below you 
Only a jagged rock to which Tam clinging keeps mo 
from eternity. Farewell!—Oh, Maggie, miy strength 
is going.” 

Sho tore off her silken scarf, and flung one end down 
to him. 

“Save yourself, quick! I am holding to a pillar, and 
am safe. I can take ie up.” 

He grasped the silken messenger; sho held it firm, 
thoug!: the veins in her white wrists swelled into 
purple cords—and a moment mere he waa beside her. 

His face was pale, and stained with bleod, from a 
scratch on the temple, and his right arm hung helpless 
at his side. 14 

Ho put his left arm around Magyie’s waist, and 
drew her to him, till her forehead tenehéd his. lips. 

“Maggie, let me speak now! I have becn so very 
near death, and you have saved me! Iowe you a 
great debt. Oh, take the life yew have preserved, in 
Payment !” 

“I kave only cancelled my obligation to. you,” she 
said, coldly. “Let us return.” 

“Not until you have heard me through, Maggie. I 
loveyon! Youare the one love of my lifetime! . I 
Waut you for mine, only—for my wife !" 

“Yon want me for your wife, Mr. Monteith ?” she 
said, deliberately. 

z. do, Maggie; you will not scorn what I offer 
you?” 

Monteith was terribly in carnést; his cheek glowed, 
his eyes burat into hers like fire. This was the 
moment she had toiled for. Sho answered him 

Imly, imperturbably—holding down with an iron 
pa fierce pulsations of her own heart while she 


“I thank you for the honour, Mr, Monteith, but I 
most respectfully decline. Really, I have aot thought 
of my scarf. Ihopeitis not torn. I value it highly, 

use it was a present from an uncle since dead.” 

He ground his teeth in violent rage. 
wie Ashford !” 

We Mr. Archibald Monteith ?” 
Are You a woman ?” 
a Presume so,.as the world goes.” 

4nd I am a man; and though I cannot help loving 
Yon, yetI scorn you utterly; for nowI know that 
yeu have been leading me on to this only to refuse 
ym ally God! why was I ever permitted to meet 


“‘T have no taste for high tragedy. Endthis scene 
at once,” ‘she said, haughtily- 

By,a strong effort he controlled himsclf, and offered 
her his,wninjured arm. 

“Tt is ended,” he'said, quietly. 
you to your friends.” 

The day ended miserably for Maggie. Mr. Monteith 
went home at once, with a surgical friend of the 
party, to attend to his arm; and Maggie was left to 
ride back with Stella and her betrotlicd, Mr. Max 
Heathstead. 

That night, when left to herself, Maggic knew that 
in making Monteith suffer, she tad mot escaped 
unscathed. 

But sle kept her own counsel, and Arch. Montcith 
was far too proud a man to indulge in the dangerous 
luxury of a confidant. 

He visited the Ashfords no more; and it was 
patent to all that Maggie had rejected him. Of 
course, nothing else could have brought the intimacy 
to so abrupt a close. 

* 


“ Allow me to lead 


Breakfast had waited balf-an-hour. 

Maggie paced the dining-room, wrapped in a crim- 
son shawl—Stella drummed impatiently on the win - 
dow pane. 

They were waiting for Mr. Ashford, who, contrary 
to his usual habits of punctuality, had not yet come 


down. 

“T will speak to him, I think,” Maggie said; “he 
did not look quite well last night.” 

“Tell him to hasten. I am desperately hungry,’’ 
called Stella after her cousin. 

Maggie went up to her father’s chamber with 
something strangely oppressive crishing her breath, 
She tapped at the door—there ‘was no reply, and 
opening it, she went in. 

Her father lay on his bed, pale as death; still, 
lifeless, save for the heavy breathing. 

A ray of red, morning sunlight feX through a half- 
closed blind upon his face, and upon his open eyes; 
but he did net heed it. 

Maggie flew to his side with a low cry. 

‘Oh, father ! father! ” she exclaimed ; *‘ what is it? 
Speak to me!” 

But_no sound .camo from the dry lips—his ears 
were dulled even to the voice of his only and well- 
beloved child. 

The despairing cry aroused the household. A phy+ 
sician was sent for, who pronounced the attack 
paralysis. 

Mr. Ashford might recover, he said, from this 
shock, and’ he might sink down and die as he was; but 
he hoped for a return of consciousness. 

Maggie was his nurse. Nover was patient tended 
more faithfully than sho tended him. And on the 
third day he stirred and asked for water. She brought 
it to him—he drank, and motioned her to bend her 
ear. 

“ Maggio,” he said, “ I want you to send for James 
Cathington, my lawyer.” 

“Oh, father! you do not think—” 

“Be quiet, my child. No, I do not want him to 
make my will. I do not think Ishall! die in this attack. 
But I wish to talk with him, and you, Maggie. I 
have much to say to both that I ought to have said 
long enough ago. But I was too cowardly, and put 
far off the eyil day.” 

Mr. Cathington came. Maggie had met him often 
before. A tall, dark, saturnine man, easy in his manners 
when he chose, but usually cold and repellant. He was 
a lawyer of eminence, and possessed of almost un- 
bounded wealth. 

“ Maggie, dear, leave us alone, but remain within 
call. I shall want you svon.” 

Maggie obeyed. A half-hour Iater ‘she was re- 
called 


Mr. Cathington was sitiing at the bed’s foot— 
Maggie sat down by her father's pillow. 

The sick man took her hand in his, and his eager 
éyes sought her face, 

“ Maggie, do you love your father?” he asked. 

“Oh! father, when you are all Ihave! How can 
you ask?” 

“The doctor says I may leave you at any moment, 
orI may live years. He has some hepe of me. But, 
Maggie, my mind is ill at ease. My soul suffers more 
than my body. What would you do t» set me at 
rest?” 

“Anything, my father; only command me!” she 
cried, eagerly. 

“Do not promise. rashly, child. Answer me one 
question. In all your numerous train of admirers, is 
there any one upon whom you look with especial 
favour?” 

She grew suddenly red, then pale, hesitated, and 
glanced at Mr. Cathington. 

“ Answer me, my child, I desire him to hear this 
conversation. Have you premised yourself to any 
ene?” 





“No, Iam free. I have never been bound.” 


“'Tis well. ‘Now listen: I am an oli man, T ‘have 
done’ business these many long years, and have, I 
think, sustained an unblemished name. I am reputed 
wealthy. Alas! how many deceptions there are in 
the world! Two years ago, I was worth half a million 
—to-night—Oh! heaven, to-night, if I stould die, the 
only: heritage I could leave my* child would be 
poverty!” 

“My father, wealth is nothing. Oh! if that is all 
that troubles you, set yourself at rest!” 

“But it is not all. Two years ago I began to 
spectlate. I thought I should double my wealth. I 
was the guardian of your cousin Stella. Her property 
was in my hantls, and I used it in those ventures. 
God knows I was honest’in my intentions. Ithought 
to make a handsome fortune by it. It all came to 
nought. My own possessions were swept away, and 
with them your cousin’s inheritance. If Stella should 
marry to-morrow, I could not pay over to her a single 
pound of what is hers !” 

Maggie sat listening like one in a state of somnam- 
bulism. She did not speak or move; every faculty 
seemed absorbed in listening té her father. 

Cathington kad risen, and stood a little apart, watch- 
ing wit! keen eyes the expression of her face. 

“And now, Maggie, I am comig’ to the point. 
You have the power to clear me from all this weight 
of indebtedness. To prevent my honourable name from 
being spoken with sneering scorn—to present to your 
cousin aJl that is hers, and to make my last hours 
peaceful.” 

“ How, father? Oh! tell me!” 

Mr, Ashford fell back exhausted. : 

“Mr, Catlringten will tell you.” 

The lawyer came forward. His voice was a low, 
soft voice, but it left upon you the impression of cruel 
hardness. You could not help thinking that under all 
the smooth exterior there lurked a will of iron, 

“Your father’s notes are all in my hands, Miss Ash- 
ford: 'Thold the power torender bankrupt the house of 
Ashford and Crofts at any moment. ButI am not 
disposed to use that power, if we can arrange it’ other- 
wise!” 

“Oh, be generous!” cried Maggie; “only give me 
time to think—to ¥ 

“ T want a wife,” went on the lawyer, with imper- 
turbable coolness; “my house needs a mistress.’ I 
could net marry an ordinary looking woman ; in short, 
I want.a beauty. If you will do me the honour to 
become Mrs. Cathington, I will not only give back 
your father’s bonds, but Iwill pledge myself to liqui- 
date all his liabilities, and preserve his name free’from 
all disgrace.” ‘ 

Maggie turned and looked upon the speaker—a kind 
of slow horror gathering on her face. 

The full truth burst on her at last. She grew 
white as death, 

“Mr, Cathington,” she said, “I do not love you. I 
never shall.” 

“Nor do I wish you to,” he answered, quietly. “I 
do not believe in love. Ido not want a wife to love 
me. I trust Iam above all sentimental nonsense. I 
want amistress formy house—a woman who can 
wear costly things with elegance—one who can do the 
honours of my home with grace; and I do not flatter 
you when I say I think you are such a woman.” 

“Ts there no other way?” she cried, filled with 
sickening fear. 

“I know of none,” replied Cathington, with icy 
composure, 

“JT will ‘repay you everythitg if you will only be 
generous. I have talents, they tell me. I will work 
and earn, money, if you will only wait!” 

He touched her dainty hand significantly. 

“There is strength there. Ob, Mr. Cathington, 
only be merciful! 1 would willingly work my fingers 
to the bone to aid my father.” 

“I dare say. But there is no need of your werk- 

ing. You will marry some time. As well now as 
later. I can give you a geod name, and a honie of 
elegance. Choose.” 
She turned and met her father’s look. Its pitiful 
entreaty made her forgetful of everything else. She 
sprang towards him, and flung herself on her knees 
by his bedside. 

“ Do with me as you will, father, only give me your 
blessing and love always !” 

So it was settled. 

Mr. Ashford lingered a month longer, and died 
peacefully, one evening at sunset, with his hand on 
the head of his daughter. 

A week after his death, Cathington claimed his 
bride. 

Maggie made no effort to delay the marriage. She 
seemed to be living apart from herself. She took no 
joy or sorrow in existence. Now that her father was 
dead, she cared Httle what they did with her. 
Maggie’s new home was magnificent. She had by 
far the finest establishment in the county, Mr. Cathing- 
tox-was a manof taste, and he had not been sparing 
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His wife had everything money could purchase, and 
was the envy of half the women who knew ker. 

And through all the splendour she moved with 
stately grace—cold, elegant, faultlessly proper, She 
saw much company, went a great deal into society, 
for Mr. Cathington did not house up the jewel he had 
bought. He was willing that others should enjoy its 
lustre, and envy bim his good luck. 

Stella married the man she loved, and was settled in 
a pretty home of her own—never dreaming how much 
her cousin had suffered to restore to her her fortune. 

Arch. Monteith Maggie never. trusted herself to 
think of, even for a moment.. She resolutely put away 
from her all that might remind her of him; and if she 
rey not forget utterly, she buried memory out of her 
sight. 

Bumours reached, her, at times, of his dissipation. 
Wine, and cards, the gossips said, were luring him on 
to ruin. 

Maggie heard and trembled, If he was lost, would 
not something of the sin lie at her door? Conscience 
spoke to her in a clear voice—if this man goes to his 
ruin, remember, Maggie Cathington, you made his 
life useless to him ! 

Sometimes she met him in society. An ordinary 
observer would have detected no change in him, but 
Maggie saw the flushed cheek, the restless eyes, and 
grew cold at heart. 

The ladies still petted him; he was wealthy, and 
talented, and handsome—they would overlook these 
small sins. Young blood would be young blood, their 
mothers said, with an eye to Mr. Monteith’s large 
dividends, and fine house. 

One day, Maggie was out shopping. She left her 
carriage, and walked away up the strect in search 
of some trifling article, not readily obtainable. Her 
search led her somewhat off from the fashionable 
theroughfare, and when ready to return, she found 
that by taking a cross street she would considerably 
shorten the disiance to the place where she-had left 
her carriage. 

Her head ached, and she was weary with walking 
—so she turned into the bye street, 

She thought she heard a familiar voice. She glanced 


up. 

arch. Montcith was standing on the steps—a flush 
on his cheek, a scornful smile on his lips. A young 
man was urging him to return, and take a glass of 
champagne. 

Maggie obeyed an uncontrollable impulse. She 
wondered afterward how she bad the courage to do it. 
She stepped up to him and touched his arm, before he 
was aware of her vicinity. 

‘Mr. Monteith,” she said, her whole anxious. soul 
speaking in her voice, “come away! for the sake of 
your dead mother; for the sake of your manhood, 
come forth from temptation !” 

A coarse fellow standing by, exclaimed : 

“ A good-looking one! Who is she, Monteith ?” 

Monteith’s black eyes blazed. With one blow he 
felled the man to the pavement, and then he turned 
to Maggie. 

“ T thank you, Mrs. Cathington,” he said, in a sub- 
dued voice ; “I will come forth! Allow me to take 
you to your carriage.” 

They walked insilence. He put her into the car- 
riage, closed the door, and they were se ted. 

A few days afterward, Mr. Cathington detained his 
wife in the ball as he was leaving to go to his 
office. 

‘Mrs. Catbington,” be said, “of course I do not 
desire to control your movements, but I must insist 
that your conduct on Thursday be not repeated.” 

“That young man was once a friend of mine, sir. 
I did my duty in warning him.” 

“Perhaps so. Still it is not always expedient to do 
one’s duty. You will remember this, Mrs, Cathing- 
ton.” 

Not more than a week succeeding, Mr. Cathington 
came in with a morning paper. Hegave it to Maggie, 
pointing to the list of passengers that had sailed for 
America in the last steamer. 

She read the name of Arch. Monteith first. 

“Mr. Monteith has left the country. Perhaps you 
were right in speaking to him after all, Mrs, Cathing- 
ton. I thought it best you should learn that the same 
continent no longer held you both.” 

“Thank you. You are very considerate.” 

Maggie drew herself up baughtily, not.a trace of 
emotion on her still, calm face. 

“T have no objection to your loving this young 
gentleman, Mrs. Cathington, not the slightest. But 
you must not forget that you bear my name.” 

“ The honour of your pame is safe with me, sir. I 
will be very careful that its lustre shall not be tar- 
nished,” 

She swept from the room, and left him gazing 
after her. A flash of admiration lit up his cold grey 


e. 
“She is a thing of fire, a woman after my own 
heart. How I could have loved her!” 


Cathington crushed his hat over his brows, as if to 
conceal the momentary weakness he had yielded to, 
and strode from the house. 

+ * * . = 

More than a year bad fled since Arch. Monteith’s 
departure for America. 

One morning at breakfast, with a gay party of 
guests, Maggie read the notice of his arrival in Lon- 
don. Read it without a change of colour. She had 
not schooled herself so long for nothing. 

A little afterwards, rumours of Monteith’s pelitical 
successes reached Chester. 

Early in the season, Monteith was announced to 
lecture in Chester, on the great question of the day. 
His success as a lecturer had been brilliant, and great 
anxiety was felt to listen to him. 

Cathington spoke to Maggie about attending the 
lecture. She quictly declined to be present. He re- 
lied : 

x It is necessary you should go, Mrs. Cathington. 
It is quite the fashion to attend Mr. Monteith’s lec- 
tures, and it will occasion remark if you are absent.” 

“As you please, Mr. Cathington.. You purchased 
me, and have a right to what is your own.” 

He bit his lip, but deemed it best not to pursue the 
subject. 

Maggie attended the lecture. 

The great hall was filled, the audience were de- 
lighted. The speaker was eloquent, unsurpassably so, 
Maggie heard not asingle word he uttered, after her 
first hurried glance at his face, that clear unclouded 
face, lit up by the serene untroubled eyes. 

The audience cheered and applauded; the speech 
was over, 

Maggie took her husband’s arm, and hurried him 
away. Maggie guessed that her husband would re- 
quire still further efforts of her in behalf of his 
favourite. She was correct. 

It was not long before he touched the subject of a 
party in his honour. 

As oae of Mr. Montcith’s staunchest partizans, ke 
desired to show him somo especial attention, and he 
thought it advisable to give him a dinner, and in the 
evening a ball. 

Maggie bowed in acquiescence. She would do her 
part to the best of her ability. 

The party was given. The spacious drawing-rooms 
swarmed with beautiful women, but among them all, 
none 80 magnificent as Mrs, Cathington. Her amber 
velvet became her royally, and the diamonds that 
sparkled in her midnight hair were not more dazzling 
than her eyes. 

Early in the evening, Mr. Cathington brought Mr. 
Monteith to his wife. 

“Mrs. Cathington, allow me to present to you Mr. 
Monteith.” 

Monteith bowed courteously, but did not touch her 
hand. Cathington went away, and left them together. 
Of course it was expected that Monteith should 
dance first with the hostess. They went through the 
form with credit. When it was over. he asked for 
her company in the first waltz. She hesitated, she 
knew she waltzed rarely, then consented. 

He claimed her when the music struck up, and she 
was whirled away. In one of the pauses, he spoke to 
her; his face impassible as ever, his voice coo] and 
even, but she felt the strong quiver of the arm that 
encircled ber waist. 

“Mrs. Cathington, we may never have another 
opportunity of speaking privately together. Allow 
me, then, to thank you for the word of warning, 
which made me resolve to break the fetters of vice, 
and be once more a man. Under God, I owe you my 
soul.” 

“ Aud I am content,” she said, in a subdued tone. 
The gay dance swept on; fair young girls shook 
their curls, and smiled on perfumed gallants ; the 
music rang out, and light words melted like bird notes 
over ripe red lips. 

How little we know of what fills the hearts of the 
heartless throng continually ebbing and flowing around 
us, like the waves of a troubled sea! 

One night, Maggie was in her chamber, when the 
cry of “ fire!” reached her ear. It was still early. Mr. 
Cathington had not returned home. She learned that 
the fire was raging in the lower portion of the town, 
among some lodging-houses, where there was more 
to be apprehended from loss of life, than loss of 
property. 

By-and-bye, she heard a disturbance below-stairs. 
A confused murmur of voices, and a heavy tramping 
of feet. 

She hurried down, but an old servant met her at 
eer of the stairs, and tried to induce her to go 


Maggie pushed the man aside, and went on to the 
parlour. No wonder she turned white at the scene 
which met her eyes, 

A group of begrimed firemen, and in their centre, 
lying pale and still upon the velvet covered sofa, the 


She sprang forward, and knelt by his side, 

“He was doing his best, ma'am,” spoke UP one of 
the men; “nobly, ma’am. He saved a little child 
from the flames, and just as he reached the pay 
ment the building fell in, and a beam stry bis 
head!” 

Cathington lifted his feeble eyes to the 
face of lis wife. The purple flush on hig 
ance was fast giving place to the ashen 
death. 

“Kiss me, Maggie,” he said, brokenly, “J hate 
never asked you-—only this first and last time, Now 
while I am dying.” a 

Br put act lips to his, " 

“My poor Maggie! it might have been so di ' 
You have thought me heartless, Maggie, ai yen 
never know how I have suffered all my life long. If 
I had strength, I might tell you the fearful mystery 
of my life. But, as it is—it will be hidden with me, 
Adieu ! 

His eyes closed ; his listless hands fell by his sido - 
he was dead! P 

i 


Agonised 
counten. 
hue of 


7 * * a 


Mr. Cathington’s property, with the exception of 
few legacies to his servants and others, was left tp 
his wife. - 

And Maggie, instead of shining in the world, a 
the world expected her to do, retired to. the privacy of 
a country estate, some twenty miles from the city 
and passed her life in strict seclusion. : 

CA, 





A PATRIARCHAL Party.—On the occasion of his 
entering the seventieth year of his age, the Rey, 
Chancellor Williams, incumbent of St. David's, invited 
the elders of his flock who had attained the age of 
eighty and upwards to dine with him, and no less than 
thirty-three members of his congregation were found 
to be eligible, in point of ago, to partake of his hospi- 
tality. It will convey some idea of the ex i 
longevity of the party to know that the oldest ten 
persons of the party averaged ninety years, The 
gradations of ages may be thus stated: — 


Nonogenarians 4; united ages 347 years 

Of the age of 88 5; united ages 440 years 

From 84 to 87 . 7; united ages 592 years 

From 80 to83. . 17; united ages 1,391 years 
—_ —_— 

Total. . 33 2,797 years 


Average ages of all the party, 84 years and 10 months. 


A Curistmas Pig OF THE OLDEN Tore.—James, 
Earl of Lonsdale, sent a Christmas pie to King Georg 
IIL, which contained 2 geese, 2 tame ducks, 2 tur- 
keys, 4 fowls, 6 pigeons, 6 wild ducks, 3 teals, 2 star- 
lings, 12 partridges, 15 woodcocks, 2 guinea fowls, 3 
snipes, 6 plovers, 3 water-hens, 1 wild goose, 1 cw- 
lew, 46 yellowhammers, 15 sparrows, 15 chaffinches, 2 
larks, 4 thrushes, 12 fieldfares, 6 blackbirds, 20 mb- 
bits, 1 leg of veal, half a ham, 3 bushels of flour, and? 
stones of butter. It weighed 22 stones, and was ca- 
ried to London in a two-horse waggon. 


What Brocave 18.—Originally this term was ap- 
plied only to those silks into which gold or silver 
threads, or a mixture of these, were interwoven. 
They were highly esteemed by our ancestors, but now 
their use has been discontinued. The richest brocades 
appear to have heen made in Italy, where an exten- 
sive manufactory was carried on in the thirteenth 
century. ;In the manufacture of gold brocade, a silver 
wire is gilt, drawn out to a great. fineness, avd flat- 
tened. This is twisted around a silk thread, dyed ci 
a colour as near as possible to the metal, and inter- 
woven in the fabric. Latterly the term. brocade bas 
been applied to rich stuffs adorned with raised flowers, 
foliage, or other ornaments. The plan of introducing 
metals into the composition of fabrics was a tase 
originally Oriental, where a love of rich and splendid 
stuffs prevails so extremely. In China and India it 
has long been the fashion to ornament silk and muslia 
with threads of gold and silver. 
Tue Fivcers axp Toums.—Mr., Richard Peamish, 
WRS., in a work on “he Psyehonomy of the 
Hand,” says:—“ The small thumb is the index o 
vacillation and irresolution; it also indicates #2 
accommodating and loving spirit. The large thumd 
on the contrary, is the index of a strong will a 
little general sympathy. The forefinger, in its fint 
phalange, indicates the religious feeling, snd, i 
pointed, shows a tendency to mysticism, if square, 
saigions formalism, if spreading or ‘spatulous, * 
es, active, religious spirit, to fanatical, in pla 
of quietistic, mysticism. The second phalange is th 
index of ambition, the third of pride or desire {or 
command. The third, or ring finger,’ is the arts 
finger; the little finger is the finger of abstract 
science and of numbers. When the little finger b# 
an independant trick of waggling by itself without 
any motion of the other fingers, we may argue 1 
scientific activity, but a subtle and mancuvnig 
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ALETHE. 
—_—-——_ <>—_—————_ 
CHAPTER III. 


Neat KavanaGu did not see Melicent Rainbold on 
thenight of his arrival, but that young lady was ia- 
formed by Ida Macgregor of the startling circumstance 
that had transpired. The curiosity of Melicent was 
excited. She was anxious to meet the hero of the 
adventure, and rallied her friend not @ little on his 
appearance at the right moment. He might have come 
a minute too soon, or a minute too late; in'either of 
which events the golden opportunity would have been 
lost, the romance destroyed, and love left to awaken 
at his leisure.. It was in this manner that she pre- 
sented the case to Ida. 

“What does this preserver of maidens look like ?” 
she asked, after a free exercise of her'wit. ‘He was 
‘plain, awkward youth the last time I saw him.” 

“Indeed, Mélicent, I scarcely know how he looks,” 
answered Ida, gravely. “I should think, however, 
that be is a straight, military-looking young gentle- 
man, with considerable physical courage.” 

“Bah! who cares for physical courage? You may 
28 well tell me that he. has a good appetite,” retorted 
Miss Rainbold, disdainfully. 

Physical courage,” said Ida, with warmth, “ is a 
maguiticent thing. Let me know that a man is a 
coward, and I care to know no more of him.” 

“The brave deserve the fair. He is brave, and Ida 
Macgregor is fair. What a good thing logic is.” 

Miss Rainbold tossed her head, and smiled in her 
own lofty manner. 

Melicent Rainbold was a brunette beauty. Instead 
of being white asa pearl, she was of that mellow 
dark, 80. captivating: to the eye. She was like old 
i tich and rosy, with the true flavour of Mother 

Ida Macgregor was the nectar of the gods; sweet 
and ineffable, with the aroma of love lingering about 
', Both were perfect in their styles, but. their styles 
Parner Que was habitually imperious,’ the, 

’ u i i 
of ~—n dignified, and lofty only in moments 

“Your logic,” said Ida, good humouredly, “is like 
Your raillery, of little account. But to return to the 
Subject, I do believe that this Neal Kavanagh has 
Physical courage.” 
a Ida,” repli Melicent, somewhat piqued, “I care 
he a straw or physical courage. Dogs have co 

Vent they? The revolted Sepoys fight, don’t 









they, and die? I want to know what description 











[ALE,.HE DESCRIBING KAVANAGH TO MELICENT.] 


of face he has. But I lose time in questioning you. 
Alethe.” 

Sho turned abruptly to a native girl, who was 
seated on a cushion at her feet. 

“You saw this hero after he entered the house. 
Tell me immediately what he is like.” 

The ‘girl turned upon her mistress a face such as 
one may not often find, even in India. Her eyes were 
so. large and melting, her mouth so exquisite, her teeth 
so incomparable, ber forehead so perfectly moulded, 
her hair so rich and luxurious, her shoulders so round, 
her neck 60 arched, her, limbs so perfect, that it was a 
pleasure to look at her. 

If Ida was nectar, and Melicent old wine, Alethe 
was intoxicating. She seemed a creature floating in 
a sea of tenderness, drifted to and fro by soft and 
caressing billows of passiou. 

“ Did you speak; my mistress?” 

She spoke in the liquid tones that love itself might 
choose for utterance. 

“Who but I should speak? 
houri?” 

Both the ladies looked at Alethe. 
secretly asked if she were as fair. 

“ As graceful as the bamboo, as straight as the palm, 
with an eye like a tiger's,” answered Alethe. 

“There!” said Melicent, laughing. ‘That is more 
like a description. But it is not enough, Go on, 
dreamer.” 

“ His countenance is regular and firm, his eyebrows 
dark as the hair of a negress, his lips red and full, 
a dimple in his chin——” 

“To heaven's name, leave out the dimple!” inter- 
rupted Melicent, impatiently. 

“ A soft suffusion of the cheeks,” resumed Alethe. 

*Pshaw! That is for a woman,” interrupted 
Melicent. 

“What is good for a woman is good for a man, 
especially about the face, which may be beautiful 
without any reproach to his manhood.” 

* Beautiful is the wrong word, you foolish child. 
It may do for a melting thing like you, but not for an 
Euglishwoman. Give meanother turn. Choose your 
words better.” 

Miss Rainbold, despite her indifference, was in 
reality far more interested than if Alethe had em- 
ployed words usually applied to masculine attrac- 
tiveness. The maid knew the mistress. 

“We have reached his cheeks,” added Alethe. 
“Well, they are not much darker than yours. I 
think his forehead is whiter than yours.” 

“Tda, bring me a rod. This girl needs chastise- 
ment.” 


What was he like, 
Perhaps each 
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“‘ Whiter than yours, my mistress,” continned Alcthé 
“When he smiles you forget that ho has another 
expression. When he frowns you forget that he has 
smiled. When he sighs you would think that love 
had come, and that he was dissolving in its delicious 

in. 

“ Will you stop?” exclaimed Melicent, stamping her 
foot and blushing. 

“When his features are in repose, you would 
imagine that quietude had assumed personality. When 
he is pensive, you would swear that s\veet sadness had 
come.” 

Alethe rolled her voluptuous eyes upon her mistress. 
The dream and the old wine seemed to affect each 
other. 

“You forget the difference between Indian and 
English blood,” said Melicéat, contemptuously. 

_“ Alt blood is the same blood; it is composed of the 
same elements. Woman differs not from woman; but 
her manifestations are not the same.” 

“Stop, parrot! I will not be taught by a dreamy 
girl. You are a fool!” - 

“Yes, my mistress; all maidens are fools; they 
were born to be fools. She who is not a fool, is not 
what she was born to be.” 

Alethe sighed, and looked at her own small fect. 

“Miss Macgregor, why don't you say something ? 
Is this tawny creature wise or otherwise ?” 

Ida looked at Alethe, then placidly shutting her 
eyes, answered : 

‘* The girl is wiser than you or I. | You ‘call her 
your slave; but much I doubt if she lias not a wider 
empire than you or your father’s ward.” 

“ That has the flavour of truth, which is a miser- 
able thing. Alethe, poison yourself within a few 
days ‘” 

“When my mistress bids me,” answered Alethe, 
meekly. 

“Tda, we gain nothing from this girl. She makes 
a most dangerous trinity. She should be sent away, 
or disfigured by disease. There is, you know, ono 
glory of the sun, one glory of the moon, and another 
glory of the stars. Some like one glory, others 
another. And yet,” added Miss Rainbold, with a 
haughty curl of the lips, “we are Englishwomen ! Is 
it not enough to be an Englishwoman?” She paused. 
“TI will tell you what we will do, Miss Macgregor. 
We will test the shrewdness and gallantry of this 
Neal Kavanagh. To-morrow morning, after break- 
fast, we will saunter from the bungalow without word, 
or sign, or intimation, and stroll with all our careless 
graces down the avenue of palms, towards the river, 
and see if he will know enough to follow, This 
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melting creature shall go with us, to carry our fans, 


and our shawls, and our books, perchance, and above 


all——” 

Melicent laid a white finger on Ida’s arm. 

“To look out for Thugs, and the high bearing of 
unexpected heroes.” 

“Or, possibly,” retorted Ida, with a quiet raising of 
the eyebrows, “the coming of Raynor Bracegirdle, 
the young gentleman destined alike toyfill your dreams 
and your heart.” da 

“ Miss Maegregor, you are beceming odious! You 
had better retire to your own apargmént... This room 
is not too large for Alethe andigam.) Good night!” 

Melicent kissed her hand te % and surrendered 
herself to the gentle hands of Alethe. 





CHAPTER tv." 


Ipa and Melicent, attended by Alethe, reprired to 
the jungle, as had been previously arranged by the 
former somewhat fanciful young lady. > 

Warned by the incident of the evening previous, 
Hafiz, a native youth of fifteen, was instructed by 
Melicent to keep within sight and call and advise 
them of the approach of anyone not pertaining @e the 
family. : 

Walking beneath a canopy of foliage, the con ¥arma~ 


tion turned upon Kavanagh, and the Englishman,amdif - 


his elephant, while Alethe followed silently. 

Ida, it was observable, was uot inclined to 
freely of the lieutenant, although he was the very 
ject from which Melicent expected to derive entertain- 
ment, The latter declared that he was not so ha 
some as she had been led to believe by the unrelia! 
and provoking Alethe. In short, she intimated that 
she was disappointed in his appearance, and were it 
not for the danger that confinually tlreatened them 
front the rebels, his presence would not be very de~- 
sirable. That she insinuated more than she meant, 
the quiet manner of Miss Macgregor sufficiently indi- 
cated. 

“TI am too indolent to walk further,” said Melicent. 
— spread the shawls.” 

he shawls were placed. The young ladies became 
seated beneath a palm-tree, and the girl, reclining 
gracefully before them, moved the air lazily with a 
large fan of peacock’s feathers. For a time they 
abandoned themselves to the drowsy influence of the 
fragrant tropical atmosphere. 

“ Keep eer, large eyes open,” sighed Melieent, 
playfully, “ for Stranglers and young English officers.” 

“T beg of you, my friend; net to jest on that shock~ 
ing subject. The face of that assassin has haunted 
my sleep,” said Ide, shivering at the fearful remem- 
brance. 

“ If it really pains you, I will desist,” said Melicont, 
with more. seriousness. 

At, that moment Alethe laid down tlie fan. 

“TLanguishing creature,” said her ‘mistress; peta- 
lantly, “your mere existence makes you happy. I 
cannot bear people who are made happy by simply 
living.” 

“What is the matter?” asked Ida, looking at 
Alethe, whose countenance had suddenly changed. 

Melicent, partly roused from’ her langner, by this 
question, glanced at the girl, whose cheéks were’ now 
pale, whose lips were parted, and whose eyes were 
glassed with fear. 

Alethe did not speak. She kept her dilated eyes 
fixed on a certain point, which was in a@ direction 
directly behind her mistress, and on an angle that 
carried the focus some twenty yards distant: 

Melicent and Ida followed the suggestive gaze of 
the girl, and beheld an object calculated to inspire the 
wildest feeling of terror. 

A superb tiger was crouched on the ground’ af the 
distance we have mentioned, gently beating the rank 
grass with his tail. His mouth was partially open, 
displaying a portion of his red tongue and sweltering 
lips. 


Although he was looking at the 
was quiet, and his eyes did not 
glances that he shoots forth when angry. 
a mass of beauty and strength. 

As he lay there, lolling like a dog, Ida, despite her 
fears, wae struck and fascinated by the syunnetry 
of his shape and the majesty of his mien. She gazed 
at him in admiration and terror. 

In the madness of both of these emotions, she was 
tempted to arise and lay her hand on his princely head. 

Melicent, perceiving the danger, grew white as snow; 
and with her face sect in a rigid and stony: stare, 
gradually swayed toward Ida, until her person found 
support. upor her bosom, 

Alethe, whe. had at first discovered the glossy- 
haired scourge of India, was slowly recovering her 
self-possession., Her chest. swelled, and her form 
trembled like one suddenly resuscitated from death. 

‘Do not move,” she whispered. “Keep your eyes 
fixed on the eyes of the tiger. Catch his gaze, and 


roup, his mood 
art those fiery 
He was 


~} limbg.eould net rend asunder. He ceased to lash the 










Melicent! 
royal beast with your royal gaze.” 


her blenched lips were mute. 
“ He stirs! 
ingly. 
“The dreadful beast looks at you. I cannot seize 
upon his eyes,” said Ida, faintly. 
“Speak not! I have 
till help comes,” whispered Alethe. 
Ida looked at the girl, then at the tiger. An expres- 
sion of curiosity seemed to rest on the brow 
lordly creature. He saw something in the melting 
eyes of Alethe that exercised a strong influence on 
his fiertemafite. He was fascinated—awed. 
Adethie held him in magwetic chains that his great 


ground with his tail, whiehenow lay upon the grass, 
@ if its proud owner was im doubt whether to display 
fear, anger,sor uncertainty. 
Ida behel@ this mute coriflict of eyes with trembling 
suspens® mot-daring to move a limb or utter a sound; 
either might break the spell. 
As for Melicent,.she scarcely breathed; yet saw 
and heard ever. . ‘Bhe nearness and immi- 
il had paralysed 





She glanced toward the bungalow fer 
No ae ees in sight. Not « friewdly 
ted her vision. The ordeal was @very moment 
wing more painful. 

scareely dared to turn her regard again upon 
Allethe ; she feared to see her shrinking an@ withering 
ander the burning gazo of the beast,like a frail leaf 
Mim the scorching sun. 

But the girl was calmer, stromger, and moresublime 
im her strange strength. Her eyes seemed 
ye fare melting tho ef the beast. 

t shivered; a spasmodic thrill passed ever 
herthat Ida could feel. A faint red flush appeared, too, 
on her cheeks. Ida remarked a singular in 
her hitherto fixed aad glassy eyes—a sudden lighting 
up of the pupils, as if the power of sight had been in- 
stantaneously restored after a period of blindness. 

Ida, looking over her left shoulder, following the 
direction of her thrilling gaze, beheld the straight, 
firm figure of Neal Kavanagh nearer the tiger thaw 
herself or companions. 

He had wound a sash around his leftarm, and held 
in his‘ right han® @ long, sharp Milay dagger. His 
face was pale, but resolute. 

Tda’s heart nearly stopped beating. She unselfishly 
forgot personal peril ; from the instant of the diseevery 
of Kavanagh, she thougkt of him only. Sliesheld her 
breath in a lon of a shocking spectacle. Now 
that her eyes'were on the young officer andthe tiger, 
she eould mot withdraw them. She felt Melicent 
clinging to her, and her hot breath ow her’ face; she 
was glowing with a new and more’ concentrated life 
called out of her stony trance, and inspired by the 
presence of Kavanagh. 

Ida gave him a look of earnest entreaty, Hoe 
comprehended her, smiled faintly, and made a 
negative motion of the head. This’ calmness was 
surprising. The tiger grew uneasy. He’ scented 
Kavanagh, and, with a warning growl, lifted himself 
upon his feet. A slight rustling of the leaves had 
admonished him of the nearness of the lieutenant, and 
broken Alethe’s spell. 

The royal beast had now different eyes to deal 
With ; eyes cool, stern, unflinching, and threatening. 

Tda wished for unconciousness, temporary abeyance 

of life—oblivion, blindness—anything to shut out the 
6cene. 
The crisis approached. The tigersoftly and slowly 
settled upon his forefeet; his tail waved in the air 
like a hostile banner; his lithe body'undulated with 
impatience’; ‘his eyes glowed like spheres of fire, white 
his open mouth displayed white rows of cruel teeth 
and @ tongue red as blood. 

Ida saw him rise with a bound, and shoot through 
the air; she saw Kavanagh spring aside, and ‘the 
gleam of steel; but after that, for # few seconds, 
neither‘man nor beast were distinguishable. 

There was a whirl and roll, an eddy, a vortex, a 
whirl of motion in the grass; then presently, when 
her eyes were nearly sightless with suspense and 
terror, Kavanagh arose, panting and bloody, with the 
Malay dagger in his hand. 

The tiger was stretched on the ground—its great 
limbs trembling in the tremors of death, and its glori- 
ous eyes glassing éver. Kavanagh gazed at his royal 
foe a moment, glanced at Ida, tottered, and fell beside 
the expiring tiger. 





CHAPTER V. 


Melicent’s head moved with a negative motion, but 


he stirs!” murmured Alethe, warn- 


y 
him. I will bold him back 


the 


a 
“T have not nerve enough,” gasped Ida. “‘ Melicent! | bas Hutton appeared at the spot, riding his elephant 
You are strong and imperious; meet this 7 


He was not a little astonished at seeing so many pal 
faces, nor :vas his surprise diminished when Mothuse 
lah, with an angry whistle, rushed to the scene of th 
encounter, and seizing the tiger in his trunk, held him 
aloft in the air. 

Perceiving soon that the tiger did not struggle, he 
tossed him into the jungle with an indignant cry, and 
turned his attention to Kavanagh,-‘vho wag lyin 
quite still. $ 

It was then that the noble animal displayed that in. 
telligence which has rendered its species famous in 
every country where it is known. 

Ho lifted the lieutenant carefully. The arm of 
woman could not have encircled him more gently. 
Ho set him upon his feet, and seeing that he could 
not immediately maintain his footing, made a mourn. 
ful noise. 

The fri offices of the. elephant were not in 
vain ; the started his blood and restored his 
consciousness. .: ping the trusty trunk of the 
snimal, hesoon Mamaged to support himself; which 


liveliest. ‘ 
In the interim, dy had arisen; and no-, impelled 
» fo instimet Of bigs sumcampremmeatiso the aealotunss 
Kavamagh. : t her intm- 
tions, Methuselah could not so: of theme ag 
er made an opposing w the 
young lady 
“ None o° old boy!” exclaimed Barnabas, who 


had theught proper to maintain a strict 
jthe foregoing act and ministrations of) 
“That isn’t the kind of animil as 


haves Youme Indy bend in had not 
his master interposed, his trunk being already around 


“That never'll do,” said Barnabas. “ A boy seven 
years old would know better’n that. How'd you s'pose 
he’s goin’ to stick on up there? Goin’ to put the gal 
up to hold him on, wasn't ye? Meant well ’nough, I 
eM but Englishwomen is pertick’lar ‘bout bein’ 
hi to the backs of elepliants.” 

Methuselah fixed his twinkling eyes on his master, 
and relinquishing Ida, reached up and replaced the 
lieutenant on his feet. 

Meanwhile, Melicent and Alethe had arisen; md 
the latter came forward’ to offer assistance. . The 
former’ had: not recovered from her fright, but 
Kavanagh had'assumed new interest in her sight. 
The: veny quadities she had affected to think lightly 
of had suddenly made hima hero in her esteem. She 
was aboutto ask if he was wounded, when Ida antici 
pated the question. 

Neal Kavanagh answered with some difficulty, that 
he believed isis: arm: was slightly injured. 

Barnabas, who was very quick and handy inall 
eases’ of emergency, unwound the sash from Neal’s 
arm, and made himself acquainted with the nature of 
his wounds, 
“You may-call this ere aslight'injury,” he said, with 
a knowing shake of tho head ; “but, in the country 
we come from, the doctors would call this arm 
roke, 
“Let him be-taken to the house at once,” said Ida; 
“he bleeds frightfully! What shall we do fors 
surgeon?” . 
“Doctors are plaguey’ scarce hereabouts,” replied 
Barnabas; “ but where lL come from they have somany 
that they’re sick: well nigh all the time.” 
Melicent was about making an impatient reply, when 
@ gentleman on horseback, guided by a native, 
thespot. 
It was Raynor Bracegirdle, the person réfermed 
to by Ida, in & bantering way, on tle previous:night, 
and; as: it- was generally understood or 6 
the prospective husband of Major Rainbold’s daughter. 
Be this as it: may, his arrival, so far as his personal 
vanity was concerned, was at an inauspicious momest 
Neal Kavanagh being really the hero of the hour— 
tlie centre of thought and attention. 

Melicent greeted him huiriedly and coldly, barely 
troubling herself to inform him what had happened, 
with her eyes an the sufferer the while, giving order 
that could not be obeyed, asking questions that oould 
not be answered; and making stiggestions utterly im- 
practicable. 

Mr. Bravegirdle was not flattered by: his receptipn. 
Dismounting, he threw his bridle to a servant, and} 
taking a position where he could see what was tral- 
spiring, loolked moodily on. 

Hafiz, who had kept conveniently out of the way 








you can hold him there if you are firm.” 


Neat KAVANAGH had no sooner fallen than Barna- 


when wanted, crept up to him, and entertained Lim 





symptom appeared to give Methuselah the . 
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a 
tailed Account of the affair; and ended by 


aren tethe body of the tiger.  Bracegirdle felt 
as yncomfortable than before. In plain sight was 


English officer, who had‘actually slain a 
eins dager! This was a splendid achieve- 
- t: an exploit almost unheard of in the history of 
ee hpntio . This marvel was performed under the 
* eves of beauty. Miss Rainbold witnessed it, 
Vis Macgregor witnessed ft, and that dreamy 
creature of the large eyes witnessed it. The splendid 
trate was killed'in' their defence. The lucky officer 
jad done just what a young gentleman should do to 
commence & love-affair romantically—perilled his own 
fife; destroyed a beast that ought not to have’ been 
gstroyed with a dagger ; and, lastly, saved the pretty 
trembling creature from being torn in pieces. The 
nore Mr. Bracegirdle thought of it, the less he liked 


& aiwhite the native who had guided him to the 
najor’s bungalow joined the circle around’ Kavanagh, 
ind, for a space, looked on with seeming indifference. 
By and bye he approached abe 4 and began to 
amine his woundedarm, Hutton beheld this action 
ith somé displeasure. 

300 cry Hindoo, go “tong!” ‘ha gaid. “You 
know a sight more about greaséd cartridges than 
you do. about tiger-bites, or ‘boar-bites, or Tion- 
jites, or snake-bites, er any other bites you can 


tion.” 
megabit,” answered the native, quietly, “I know 
gmething concerning wounds.” 
« Are you & doctor ? ” asked Melicent, eagerly. 
“Lady,” he replied, respectfully, “ God has given 


His name be. praised !” 


tuned and looked~at- -hie-features;-which, though 
vey dark, were regular, and not destitute of a certain 
kindof dignity. His deportment Was unassuming and 
deferential. When he replted-to Melicent’s query, he 
hat his body, and did not lift his eyesto her face. 

4Hindoo,” interposed Barnabas, ‘‘cenfine yourself 
nostly tothe airth, where those same roots and yerbs 
gow; and not let’ your fancy fly off to a region 
vhere, in my opinion, they're mostly strangers to ye. 
You native critters ain't apt to be over an’ above 
ious; #0, if’ you kuow anything, tackle the arm at 
ence.” 


The native quietly surveyed the Englishman from 
head to foot; then turned, undisturbed, to the exami- 
mation of the arm. 

“You may look on’t, and feel en’t, Hindoo, and 
wowlon't, if you want to,” continued Barnabas; 
“hut'itll have to be sawed off at the second j’int, as 
teas you'rea heathen! It will! Yes.” 

Ida glanced. quickly at Barnabas's grave face. = —_ 
“You certainly cannot mean it, Mr, Hutton!” sl 
wid, Then te the native: “ lf you haveany skill, six, 
cuercise it as quickly as: may be; for, as, you see, Dir, 

Kavanagh is losing much blood.” 

“Lady, I am your slave,” answered the native, with 
aprofound obeisasce. 

“Native,” said Barnabas, touching the doctor's 
shoulder, “before yeu eommence potterin’ round the 
boy, tell ug your name,” 

The man did net notice the touch nor the question, 
but hastily seizing the sash which lay on the ground 
bide him, wound it about the bleeding arm with 
great, dexterity. 

“Perhaps yon didn’t, hear me ? ” added Barnabas. 

The native kept.at his work. 

“Methuselah,” said Barnabas, looking into the 
twinkling eyes of the elephant, who had not changed 


sulerer, “ here’s a native that’s lost his tongue, ‘Show 
him your’ !” 

_ Barnabas, tapped the animal lightly on the nether 
}s¥, and he opened a mouth that was enormous, 

The native fastened the sash and arose, unconscious, | 
eemingly, that the Englishman had addressed him. 
lia came to the aid of Barnabas. 

“Friend,” she said, in a winning voice, “ names are 
convenient; besides, they are sometimes better than 

of introduction.” 
“Lady,” he answered, humbly, ‘I am called Hy- 
potas it is nof, an illustrious > I pre 
j my art among my native hil am 
litle known out of \ I i what I we who 
‘nbe more? Iam Hybrabad, and thy slave,” 

As the native ceased speaking, hia eyes fell upon 
= ye wes estomginting fin eotneatly. He 

aze : r ani is sereni 
Was disturted, y ; and for aninstant hisgerenity 


“Sahib,” he turned to Hutton, “let the wounded 
mau bo carried at once to the bungalow.” 
Its the most seusible thing you've said, Doctor 
/drabad,” replied Barnabas. 
the t@ me @ toss, Methuselah, and then put u 
boy, and I'll hold him safe. Carefully, ol 
Pee eet | Handle him as you would an egg. 
Ys it, lieuteriant. You've done some’at to-day 





ne the knowledge of healing horbs and life-giving | 


Attracted by the sound of his voice, Ida now | 


lis position since his friegdly efforts on bebalf of the 


that'll make you famous as long as you live. It isn’t 
every lad as ean kill a tiger with ‘a dagger. It’s better 
than a slap at them Sepoys. If you want to go into 
the business of tiger-killin’, I'd like to jine you as a 
silent partner.” 

Kavanagh laughed, and followed with his eyes the 
figure of Ida, who, attended by Bracegirdle and Meli- 
cent, was moving toward the house, where he, anon, 
through the good offices of Methuselah, arrived; to 
the great surprise of Major Rainbold, who had beer 
sleeping during the whole affair. 

Being an eminently practical man, he quickly had 
Neal Kavanagh properly provided for, and Hydrabad 
was permitted to dress his wound, which he did with 


| gentleness and dexterity, and to the relief of the patient, 


who, being pee did not much regret what 
had bappene 4 
Passively submitting himself to Hydrabad; of whose 
fitness or skill he knew little and cared fess; he sought 
and found an inward balm in the thought that Ida 
had twice been saved by his hand. 
(To be continued). 
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WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “* The Jesuit,” “ The Pretate,” “ Minnigrey,” &e. 


CHAPTER OXXXIIL 
; ‘What more speaks 
Greatness of man than valiant patience, 
That shrinks not under his fete’s strongest stroke? 
Tkese Roman deaths—asrfalling on a sword, 
Opening the veins with Roleon quenching thirst— 
Which wu erroneously do style the deeds 
Of the heroic and magnanimous man, 
Were di rdice and white-cheeked fear. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

THe queetist selected several letters from a packet 
which was lying wpon the table, and handed them to 
the magistrates.’ Despite bis assurance and bluster, 
Quirk changed ecolour—his keen cye had recognised 
the handwriting: they were his own, addvegsed by him 
to Ned Cantor, at Belize. Margaret had found them 
on her return to the house of her father, after her es- 
cape from the prochida. His share in the conspiracy 
which had torn her from her husband and home was 
made evident. 

Whilst Sir John Staunton, Dunlass, and their 
brother magistrates were reading them, he seized the 
opportunity of whispering afew words inthe ear of 
his grandson, who sidled towards the door, with the 
intention of making his way to the lawn and calling 
upon the tenantry to rescue their landlord: it was not 
the only disappointment he was doomed to experience. 
The instant he opened it, several officers, who had 
beer stationed in the corridor, made their appearance. 

On a sign from the procurator-: fiscal, they secured 
botli the lawyer and’ Harry Sinclair. 

“here are your warrents!” said the stperior, 
placing them in their hands. “ You are armed ?” 

One of the men unbtittoned his coat, and displayed 
a pair of pistols in his belt, 

“"Tis well!” added the speaker; you know your 
duty.” 

The two prisoners were hurried from the library, 
through the drawing-room to the back of the house, 
where a post-chaise avd four was waiting. Despite 
his resistance, threats, and potestations, Quirk was 
forced into it. As for his companion in crime, so 
completely was le overwhelmed by: the’ unexpected 
presence of Margeret‘and the discovery: of his villany, 
that he never uttered a word: it was a relief to him-te 
be removed from her presence and that of his former 
friends. He felt less degraded, less wretched, when 
his eyes no longer encountered theirs. 

Directly the culprits were seated, two of the officers 





| entered the chaise, and drew up the. blinds. As it drove 


off, the shouts of the tenantry, who were being regaled 
on the lawn, fell upen their ears, 

“ Hark!” said one of the men, with a smile. 

The crigs of “ Welcome hame !” “ Long live Sir 
Harry Sinclair!” “ Ourrah for the Laird of Colmsil !” 
were repeated, 

The guilty victim of his own évil passions and 
Quirk’s temptations raised bis fettered hand to his 
throbbing brow, and groaned in bitterness. That samp 
night he and his companion became inmates of a 
prison. 

And now let us explain to our readers the sudden 
appearance of Margaret at Colmsil. She had arrived 
in England the very day after the trial, aud, by the 
advice of Sir Frederick Silvertop, proceeded at once to 
Scotland, accompanied by her early friends, Mary 
and Charles Briancourt. The rest is easily uncer- 
stood. 

It soon became whispered in the household that 
something extraordinary bad occurred, and they 
gathered round the door of the library ; but the officers 
who remaiued on guard refused them admittance, 





“Weel,” exclamed the old butler, “I canna com- 


443 
prehend it! The dinner ig burnt toa cinder! It’s 
mair like a burial than a merry-making! Alloo me,* 


he said, addressing one of the men,’ “* just to tell Sir 
Harry that ? 

“ Back,” interrupted the official; “ ye canna gang in 
till the justices'give permission.” 

“Justices!” repeated the astonished domestiesx “Is 
it no strange that ” 

A bitter shriek startled the speakers, and Madge 
Neil cathe flyiug towards them; her muteh, ‘or cap, 
had fallen off in her excitement, and her long white 
hair fell like a silver veil down her neck aud shoulders. 

“My bairn—my  foster-bairn!” she exclaimed, 
shaking her withered hand with impotant fury; “ they 
haé harried him awa.” 

“ What mean you ?” 

‘“T tell yo thay hae harried him awa!” repeated the 
old woman, frantically; “théy’ would murder him— 
steep their hands in his bluid—the bluid o’ the 
Sinclairs—rob him o’ his right—and a’ frae the lying 
word o’ a Saxon—the fause tale of his ‘enemies.’ And 
ye,” shé added * who were born on the lands o” Colmsil 
—huae eaten the bread o’ his forbears—to see him 
dragged frae lis hame likea riever te & prison.” 

“ Prison!” said the butler. “ Is the auld fool mad? 
Why for should Sir Harry gang to. prison ?” 

“ What can we do?” «demanded several of the 
tenants, many of whom by this time ‘had strolled from 
the lawn and joined the group of servan ts. 

“What can ye do?” shrieked the nurse. ‘Do as 
your fathers would hae done, Had ‘they-come iti their 
days and taken the laird in his ain hall! Pretty men 
to ask sie # question! To horse!” she added ;' ““ dinua 
draw rein, and spare ueither whip nor spur till ye hae 
set the master free again.” 

It is impossible to say how far the passionate elc- 
quence-of the speaker might have wrouglit upon the 
servants and tenants, already excited as tuey were by 
the ale and whiskey which had beem distributed freely 
in honour of the day ; but, fortunately for them, the 
bell of the library rang twice: at which signal the 
officers threw open the door and permitted the crowd 
to enter. Atthe sight of the procurator fiscal and the 
magistrates, all but Madge drew back, with that reve- 
rence for the law which is inherent in the Scottish 
character. She, however, advanced boldly into the 
ceritre of the room, and demanded that they had done 
with her foster-bairn. 

‘Remove that woman!” said Sir John Staunton, 
turning to one of the men. 

“ Withered be the band that ®uches me!” exclaimed 
the nurse; “and my curse on the craven hearts that 
stand by and seo me wranged ! But what is my wrang,” 
slie added, ‘to the master’s safety ?” 

The crowd of tenants and servaiits, which increased 
every minute began to murmur at the words of the 
speaker. They were in such an excited state that very 
little would have led them to violence, 

“My men!” said the Laird of Dunlass—who, from 
his years and station, possessed more influence over 
the people tlian perhaps any other person in the 
country— “you all know me—for I have passed mair 
than ‘three score years and ten in the midst o’ ye.” 

“ We do—we do!” was the cry. 

“ Weel, then,” he continued, “ have ye ever kended 
that Walter o’ Dunlass was guilty o’ an act o’ in- 
justice or oppression ? ” 

There was a general shout that they had not, and 
one or two of the more respectable tenants called fox 
a cheer for the auld “laird.” 

“And yet,” resumed. the orator, ‘this hand signed 
the warrant for committing Mr. Harry Sioclair—not 
Sir Harry—to prison!. If he.is innecent,” be added, 
“the law will abselye himy if guilty, it will punish 
him? ‘It is true that you all owe a,duty to the liviag 
|} —that is ne the reason to forget the debt of gratitude 
to the dead }’ Wasna Sir Cuthbert a kiod landlord and 
a gude master to ye all?” 

* He was!” exclaimed several of the men; !and that’s 
the reason we'll uo stand by and see the young master 
wranged !” 

“ He'll no ‘be wranged,” replied the laird; “nov Sir 
Cuthbert’s widow and her infant son: there; noo, the 
mystery is out! Gang hame!” he added; ‘ irust to 
your magistrates and friends that wish ye weel, and 
dinna make fules o’ yersels by listening to the. blether- 
ings 0’ that demented and she-devil, wha, like an un- 
grateful viper, bit the hand o’ a kind master.” 

The mingled tone of authority and reason.employed 
by the speaker produced the effect he wished. Madge 
Neil was removed by order of the procurator fiscal. 

As she was taken from the room, her eyes rested on 
the pale features of Margaret, who for some tine had. 
been regarding her more in pity than in anger. ‘Tho 
vehemence and fury of the guilty woman ceased in an 
instant. She Lecame silent through terror—for Haxry, 
not wishizg to enter into any explanation, even with 
her, upon the subject of his victim, bad assured her 
that she had died upon the voynge. 

“What!” she murmured at last “ean the grave 











give up its dead?” 
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“You bear!” said the procurator; “ to prison with 
her—and you, my good fellows, at once withdraw.” 

The house was gradually cleared of all but the 
domestics, and Madge that same night became an in- 
mate of her former cell] in the prison, 

It was not despondency which struck the heart of 
Harry Sinclair on recognizing the person of his in- 
tended victim at Colmsil—but despair—dark, terrible; 
hopeless, blank despair. He saw at once that life had 
for him no future, save dishonour—a felon’s trial and 
a felon’s doom. To add to his misery, memory, that 
silent but sure avenger of our misdeeds, would con- 
trast his present degraded position with the brilliant 
prospects of his youth—when friendship grasped him 
by the band, when honour smiled upon him, and that 
pure hope, tle crown alike of manhood and of fame— 
a virtuous woman's love—promised a happy future. 

He might have been the husband of Margaret—the 
undisputed possessor of his uncle’s fortune—the friend 
of Charles and Mary. What a prospect had not pride 
aud vice destroyed ! 

Of all the fiends that tempt us into sin, our passions 
are the worst: the source of bliss whilst reason holds 
the rein—destructive as the tempest’s wrath when once 
abandoned to their mad eareer. 

During their ride to the prison, the lawyer and his 
client both maintained a gloomy silence: neither had 
the courage or inclination to speak—for they felt that 
sickening disgust of each other's society which results 
from mutual crime. They feared each other—for there 
is no true bond in guilt. 

The reflections of Quirk were not Jess painful than 
his companion’s: bis losses were immense. . The 
wealth acquired during a long life of chicanery and 
villany, at the close of existence melted from his grasp. 
He was comparatively a poor man, with the prospect 
of leaving his grandson—for whom he had sinned—a 
beggar, 

As it was impossible to punish him through his 
feclings; Divine justice had stricken him through his 
passions of avarice and ambition. All who reflect upon 
its secret workings must admire the prescience with 
which the means are suited to the end. 

“ Beggared!” Le repeatedly murmured to himself ; 
‘““beggared ! ” 

It was night when they reached the gaol, where 
their arrival created quite a sensation—for it was 
seldom that prisoners of their rank became its inmates. 
As soon as the necessary forms bad been gone through, 
they were conveyed by the turnkcy toa cell on the 
debtor's side—a con@ideration paid to tlhe presumed 
rank of Harry. 

‘What can she do for her honour? ” demanded the 
gaoler, a tall, red-haired Highlander; “maybe she’d 
take a sup to eat!” 

“No.” 

“ To drimk, then?” 

‘No,” replied the captive, impatiently, at the same 
time thrusting a sovereign into his hand; “ al] 1 re- 
quest is to be left alone.” 

“That's easily dune,” said the man, pocketing the 
bribe ; “ hersel’ will bar ye in till morning.” 

The speaker took the lamp from the table, and was 
about to quit the cell, when Harry impatiently com- 
manded him to replace it. He had a terror of being 
alone with darkness, no companion but his own regret- 
ful thoughts—or worse—the society of hig tempter, 
Quirk. 

“Her eanna do that,” exclaimed the fellow; “ it's 
agin’ the rules.” 

A second bribe. silenced his scruples, and he con- 
sented to leave the light, on condition that Harry 
pledged his word to extinguish it before the governor 
made his rounds in the morning ; more—the un wonted 
likerality of the prisoner so far worked upon him, that 
he promised to seek his superior, although the hour 
was late, and explain to him Harry’s desire to be alone 
—with which intention he left the cell, carefully draw- 
ing the heavy bolts after Lim. 

As the iron shot with a dull, heavy, creaking sound 
into the socket cut in the massive granite to receive it, 
the prisoner shuddered : it was like the knell of depart- 
ing hope. 

“God!” he exclaimed, in accents of the deepest 
despair, ‘and has it come to this? A gaol—a felon’s 
name!” 

Can't make it out,” muttered Quirk, in a whining 
tone; “perfectly incomprehensible. Never was so 
bafiled in my calculations in my life. Lady Sinciair in 
Scotland! I thought I could have staked my life upon 
Ned's fidelity.” 

“Silence!” said the dupe; “do not speak to me. 
Let me not hear the sound of your voice. Do not 
tempt a desperate man. The fiend you have raised is 
busy at my heart. I hear a voice whispering me to 
strangle you. If you are wise, you will neither speak, 
look, stir, breathe, nor do anything to remind me that 
you are near me—lest, stung to madness by my misery 
and shame, I forget your grey hairs, your feeble limbs, 

and trample life from out your loathsome from.” 

The lawyoy clasped his haads §3 speechless terror— 


for the fierce regards of the speaker, whose blood-shot 
eyes were fixed with an expression of mingled hate and 
madness upon his, proved that his thoughts were even 
more dangerous than his words. If the old rascal had 
known how to pray, he would have supplicated for the 
return of the goaler. . 

For some minutes Harry Sinclair continued to pace 
the cell .in a state of excitement bordering upon frenzy; 
then he would suddenly stop in his career, strike hia 
brow with his clenched hand, and break into a laugh 
so wild and bitter that it sounded like the mocking of 
the impatient fiends gathering round the cell to tempt 
his despairing soul, 

The very violence of his passion exhausted its 
strength, or madness must have ensued—and Quirk 

to breathe more freely. As a slight precaution, 
he had placed the old broken table between himself 
and his fellow prisoner ; it was not much of a defence 
—still it was one. How long the time appeared to 
him, left alone in the cell with one whom he looked 
upon as a maniac! He fancied the goaler would, 
never return. 

“Why do you look upon me with that pale, corpse- 
like visage?” demanded the ed young man, 
pausing directly opposite to him, “ You are safe,” he 
added. “What fresh ‘project has your fertile brain 
engendered—what quibble to cheat the law of its firm 
grasp—infamy of its searing brand?” 

“The law,” observed Quirk, trying to collect him- 
self, “ with all its beautiful er in theory, has 
practically as many windings as the fox’s lair.” 

“Say, rather, the tiger’s den!” interrupted his 
client. 

“ Well—well! ” continued the 6d man, soothingly— 
for he by no means felt assured of his personal safety 
—“ we will not dispute on terms. Money will domuch, 
and our position is by no means desperate ; that is to 
say, 80 desperate as youimagine. Were I at liberty, I 
could do much ; witnesses might be proeared to swear 
to your being in Switzerland at the, time of the abduc- 
tion: the only person who could prove your presence 
in Scotland is Ned Cantor—and he, for his own sake, 
will not appear against you.” 

‘And Margaret? ” exclaimed the young man ; “ you 
forgot her?” 

“No, I do nut—she cannot be at the same time the 
witness and the accuser: her evidence alone will not 
procrre a conviction.” 

“ Dreams—dreams!” said the culprit, after a few 
moments’ reflection ; ‘I feel that I am in the snare— 
the net hasclosed around me. Shall I tell you,” he 
added, ‘‘the only means to escape the shame of a public 
trial and conviction ? a!” 

“ Death!” faltered the man of law. 

“ Ay,” continued Lis companion, ‘it is.the onl 
refuge where human justice cannot reach us—whic 
invests crime with impunity, blunts the world’s re- 
proach—the sting of scorn. I see the grisly spectre 
before me, and cannot fly him: he haants me like my 
shadow—turn which way I will, he meets me face to 
face. I see him there!” he added, with desperate 
calmness ; “there in my dungeon’s gloom! pointing, 
with mocking gesture, to a new-made grave! ” 

Quirk trembled: he feared a second access of fury, 
the result of which might prove fatal to himself. 

“ You must aid me,” whispered the wretched man. 

“ Aid you! ¢ 

“ Ay, you—if you wish to preserve your own vile 
existance,” said the dupe, in the same deep, earnest 
tone, ‘ You have ee po to this pitfall—find me the 
means to escape. ‘Sdeath, man, have you no knife— 
no subtle drug or veuomed blade to rid me of ex- 
istance ?” 

Cold drops of prespiration stood upon the wrinkled 
brow of bis companion in crime : it was not the idea of 
his suicide than appalled him-—he was perfectly indif- 
ferent to that—but the consequences to himself; for 
thedeath of Harry Sinclair,,bis claims upon Colmsil 
would be annililated: desperate as the chance of 
realizing them now appeared, he still clung to them. 

“ Consider” he said, “the sin!” 

“ Pshaw !” muttered his dupe. 

“ The loss to me! your friend, Phineas! ” 

“ Friend!” repeated the prisoner, coldly; “do not 
profane the word.  Bitterly doI feel that honour is 
the life of friendship. Being fled, let us bury the 
wretched carcase. Quick, man—decide! I can bribe 
you with that which you prize next to your idol— 

old.” 

Quirk looked at him inquiringly. 

“ Safety !” continued the speaker. _“ My death will 
secure your release—they cannot condemn the accessory 
before the principal ! I am lawyer enough to know that 
much, at least.” 

The old man had not considered it in this light 
before. The death ofhis dupe would indeed secure 

his immunity; but then the sacrifice of his claims 
upon Colmsil. It was not without a bitter struggle 
that he brought himself to resign them. 

“It is true,” he said, “ that I possess the means 





which you require, For years I carried it upon my 


: . ere 
person—for in this world we never know what dangers 
or temptations may overtake us. But then—_» 

“ The fiend grows moral!” exclamed Harry, with 
meee My forgot, = , that I know you. bens 
wi ve no niggard bargain with you— 
be my heir.” , TORTI tal 
“Heir! Isthis a moment te jest?” 
“T have still upwards of a thousand 
the last advance you made me.” 

“ With you!” eagerly demanded Quirk. 
“With me,” said bis client; “in notes as good 
ever paid the price of man’s fidelity, or woman's faith 
A thousand pounds,” he repeated; “it is 0 mys 
snatched from the wreck. Decide, and quickly, belon 
the turnkey returns, or the fiend interferes to mar oy 

in "” 


Pounds ont 


he old man drew from asecret pocket in his wa; 

coat a note-book, which he cardlaliy opened, asd 
took from it a small glass tube, not mere than an inch 
in length, similar to those which the homceopathists ¢ 
the present day conserve their medicines in, It py 
hermetically sealed at either end, and contained jy) 
or three drops of a colourless liquid. 

The eyes of his dupe followed bim attentively 
though every movement. 

“ Poison?” he said. 

Ly } pr acg nodded in the affirmative. 
“And there the price,” said the speaker, throsti 
the notes into his ia “and so oureaaigels oat 
neither reproach nor blame you for my ruin: youwen 
but half-tempter—the fiend was in my own heart—ity 
pride, its selfishness, and doubt of virtue! What | 
might have been it is useless to speculate on; what! 
am this prison answers for—what I shall be is not {y, 

man to judge.” 
(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 

THE two new guns in course of construction aller 
the specifications submitted to the War Departie 
by Mr. R. S. Fraser, assistant-inspector of machivey 
and director of the royal gun factories at Woolwid, 
are nearly completed. They will be ready for pro 
early in March next. The weight of the guns is 
about 13 tons, and the service charge will be aboutd! 
lb. or 50 1b. of powder and a shot of 250 Ib. Thocot 
of material.and manufacture of the guns amour 
to less than one-half of that usually incurred. 

A Neat Mope or MAkinc Orprment.—Profesur 
Dotemus explained that chlorine has so a 
affinity for hydrogen that it will take that elewet 
from many of its compounds. To illustrate this,’ 
introduced a little arseniuretted hydrogen gas wie 
the mouth of a tall inverted bell-glass ‘filled with 
water, when the gas, of course, rose to the top, dit 
placing its own volume of the ‘water. Some s- 
phuretted hydrogen gas was then poured in the sim 
way up the same glass. On adding some chloriw 
gas to the mixture, the chlorine took the hydrogs 
from both the arsenic and the sulphur, when thosetw 
elements entered into combination as the sesquis- 
phuret of arsenic, or yellow orpiment. The hydroge 
and chlorine combined to form hydrocliloric ‘acid gas 
which was absorbed by the water, 

AsPHALTUM Mises AND Sprinos ry Santa Bar 
BARA County.—No section of California contaits 
such immense outcrops of mineral pitch as the cously 
of Santa Barbara. - From the line of. San Luis Obisp, 
where, the Kuyamas River enters the sea, to th 
boundary of Los Angelos, opposite Anacupa, it ism 
in hundreds of places as We gp a rock, or soft # 
putty, as consistent as pitch, or as liquid as oil. Ir 
deed, an immense deposit seems to underlie the 
of thecountry from Buena Vista Lake to the ove; 
and in boring for water it has been met with insw 
unpleasant quantities as to render valueless expens 
outlays. A spring of it boils up in mid-channel, af 
site te the northern end of the island of Sante 
which is of excellent quality, and is sometimes foul 
so abundant’as to be easily gathered from the 
of the sea by passing vessels. Several of the ol 
California coasters assure us they have collected # 
repeatedly from ships’ boats. It was in common # 
before 1846, in place of coal tar, for marine purps 
in painting iron and wood, for which it was foul® 
every respect vastly superior. Near the Carpesti® 
it is found close to the sea beach mixed with sand 
clay, and of the consistence of putty or baker's 
In another placo on the sea cliffs of the Dos Peatis 
farm, it is met in fine veins as brittle as resin ; whit? 
the hills near the Mission of San Buenaventura 
earth, for thousands of acres, is impregnated WI 9 
substance in a most extraordinary degree; and, 
are informed, in some places petroleum oil, of a2 
lent quality, may be obtained by simply digging *""" 
which will fill up in a few hours, Valuable and 6 
tensive deposits, both of asphaltum rock and of is 
pitch, are also found in the vicinity of the Santa 
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River. The formation extends into the upper valley of 
the Kuyamas, farther east, and even over into the 
2 country, near Buena Vista Lake. The most 
celebrated and best known deposits of asphaltum rock 
jn the state is that on the Goleta farm, nine miles 
from Santa Barbara, going®up the coast. The sub- 
stance obtained here has been used by the people cf 
thecountry for the last fifty years for roofing and 
paving. It is the same article as that used for similar 
purposes in San Francisco since 1855. It is believed 
that some 30,000 dols. worth of the mineral has been 
tout in that time by squatters and interlopers, to 
the detriment of the owners’ interest. The formation 
ig several hundred feet in breath, and of unknown 
length and depth. Itruns a great distance under the 
sea, and is exposed in immense masses in the high 
diffs, immediately overlooking the ocean. It is easily 
dug out, and taken off in boats to vessels, anchored a 
few hundred yards off. This is, perhaps, as accessible 
and valuable a vein of asphaltum rock‘ as exists in 
ssy country. The hard material can be applied in a 
vast number of cases in the arts and sciences, and in 
building and construction. 
NOTES ON ORGANIC OHEMISTRY. 

Noorganic life has yet been proved to exist, except 
43a consequence of previous life standing towards it 
in 9 more or léss obvious parental relation. Science 
hag done nothing—perhaps never can do anything— 
in the way of showing how life began; but having 
certain living beings before us, we can trace their 
ofiépring from their first germs to their completest 
forms. Wedo not know why or how life is con- 
nected with organization, but whenever the organiza- 
tion with which it is connected either builds up or 
takes to pieces a chemical compound, we have good 
reason for believing that it does so in a manner anala- 
gous to that which a chemist can employ. 

Already the chemist can make a great many of the 
peculiar substances found in living beings; but if he 
could make them all, he would not, therefore, be able 
to predace living beings. He would simply have 
imitated certain processes which such beings perform, 
and asin the legend of Prometheus, the fire from 
heaven would still be wanted to complete his work. 
The mystery of life is beyond pbysical science ; but 
no sound thinker ascribes te life—that is, to an un- 
mown and mysterious principle—actions that belong 
tothe physical world. So far asa living organism is 
achemist, it acts like other chemists ; so far as it isa 
mechanic, it aets like other mechanics; and all pro- 
cesses that are obviously chemical or mechanical will 
beexplainable according to tlie laws of scieuce, whe- 
ther they take place in organic structures. or in the 
laboratory or workshop of man. 

Natural laws maintain their own course without 
conflict and without real antagonism. In the highest 
living being, that which is chemical is as much so 
4s in the earth on which they tread. Qualities and 
properties beyond chemistry they may. possess in 
abundance, but all the chemical work they do or suffer 
proceeds exactly in the way which chemical laws pre- 
scribe, and without interference from any higher laws 
which other portions of théir nature may obey. When 
Leonidas defended his country at .Thermopy!®, when 
Socrates emptied the hemlock draught, the divine 
element in human nature did not change the cha- 
tacter of physical processes, and the brain which was 
wimated with their thoughts suffered certain particles, 
of phosphorus to be oxydized, just as’ might have 
taken place in a chemist’s spoon. 

These views have been growing in the most 
sdvanoéd minds for a long time. 'They were perceived 
by those who took the grandest views of nature’s 
operations, and traced in, all an intellectual unity 
corresponding with the highest conceptions man can 
form of the one ultimate source of everything that 
exists, But those who looked only to chemistry, as it 
existed a few years ago, thought otherwise, and M. 
Berthelot cites a ge from so distinguished a man 
4s Gerhardt to the effect that “the formation of 
organic matter depends on the mysterious action of 
ital force, an action opposed and in constant strife 
with what we regard as the causes of ordinary chemi- 
calaction.” He added that what the chemist did was 
opposed to vital action; “le burnt, he destroyed, he 
worked: by analysis; while vital foree operated by 
syuthesis, and reconstructed the edifice which chemi- 
tal force pulled down.” 

Acctperts from runaway horses are probably less 
Tarethan outrages in railway carriages, and they are 
often productive of even more mischief ; therefore any 
1 5 eet 6 ae +s 
Pian of diminishing the evils arising from them i8 well 
Worthy of attention, An invention has {been lately 
Patented by Monsieur G. Prioleau, which is remarkably 
simple, and admirably contrived to lessen, and, it may 

) 18 Bome cases, wholly to prevent the mischief’ 
“ning from horses running away with a vehicle. It 
roaaad a instantaneously detaching the horses from 
i curiage and the traces, and allowing them to run 
“eoencun ered, in which case they will be likely to 


do less injury, and generally to be more readily 
stopped than if they are allowed to drag the carriages 
after them, the rattle and weight of which serve so 
largely to increase their fright and their struggles to 
free themselves. The beauty of the invention is its 
simplicity. It consists of having the trace-buckles so 
made that the tongue can be drawn backward so as to 
clear the bow; this is accomplished by means of a 
lever, moved by a strap, which passes up under the 
harness-saddle, and is continued over the horse’s back 
to the driver’s seat. Should the horses run away with 
the carriage, the driver has but to pull the strap, and 
instantly the trace-buckies are | d,and the horses 
run on with all the harness except the traces, which 
remain attached to the carriage, the vehicle and its 
occupants receiving no further injury. Recently M. 
Prioleau exhibited some experiments in Hyde Park 
with his harness. He drove.round the park, and re- 
leased the horses instantaneously, to the great wonder 
of the persons who congregated at the sight of such 
uncommon accidents as appeared to occur now and 
then. The operation of the plan was proved to be 
perfect, and we are informed that it can be adapted 
to any harness at a small expense, while its addi- 
tional cost in a set of new harness would be absolutely 
trifling. 

Ar the last meeting of the French Academy, M. A. 
Netter drew the attention of the savans to an important 
observation which he has made in regard to patients 
suffering under typhoid fever. It appears from this 
gentleman’s investigation that in fevers of the typhoid 
stamp the interior of the mouth is subject to certain 
alterations which have not received sufficient atten- 
tion from physicians. A peculiar blackish foetid matter 
is pn by the mucous membrane, and forms a 
nidus for numerous parasites, The air which the 
patient inhales for the purposes of respiration in pass- 
ing over the unhealthy membrane becomes, impure, 
and is in this condition introduced into the lungs, thus 
slowly poisoning the system. Such being the case, 
M. Netter suggests the employment of acid gargles, 
which, according to the results of his experience, are 
aivaye attended with favourable consequences. The 
gargles should be constantly repeated. 


Ar Shoeburyness; on Tuesday, the Armstrong and 
Whitworth Committee fired 100 rounds rapid fire from 
the Armstrong 12-pounder breech-loader field-gun. 
There was an interval of 10 minutes after the first 50 
rounds. The time, as taken by the committee, was 
for the first 50, 6 mins. 38 secs., and for the second 50, 
6 mins. 35 secs.; 13 mins. 95 secs. in all.. Thus the 
gun was fired throughdut the 100 rounds at the rate 
of 7} rounds a minute; and for the second 50.rounds 
at the rate of 8 rounds.a minute. It was supposed on 
the ground that four shots were often in the air at the 
same time. This is by far the mest rapid artillery fire 
on record, and it is more than twice as rapid than ever 
has been accomplished by any muzzle-loading gun. 
No water was used, nor any sponging, nor did any 
hitch of any sort occur., At the 52nd round the lan- 
yard that pulls the friction-tubes broke, which caused 
a delay of 20 seconds. The sailors at Portsmouth 
have been ,deservedly belauded; but we think the 
soldiers should now have a turn. 


EFFECT OF LIGHT AND HEAVY SHOT. 

IN artillery practice, the restraining power which 
causes the powder to act against’the walls of the can- 
non is derived principally from the inertia of the shot. 
This is so much greater than the inertia of the powder 
itself, that the latter may be neglected in the con- 
siderations that are to follow. Now, bearing in mind 
what has been already said, let us compare the dif- 
ference, of the force of powder as exerted upon a small 
and a large gun respectively. It is perfectly .well- 
known that; if we have a pipe or hollow cylinder of 
two inches in diameter, with walls an inch thick, 
and if this cylinder will bear a pressure from within 
of 1,000 pounds per inch, another cylinder, of the same 
material, of tea inches in diameter, will bear the same 
number of pounds to the inch if we increase the walls 
in: the’ same proportion, or make them five inches 
thick. A cross-section of these cylinders will present 
an area proportional to the squares of their diameters, 
and if the pressure be produced by the weight of 
plungers or pistons, asin the hydrostatic press, the 
weight required in the pistons will be as the squares 
of the diameters, or as 4 to 100, 

Now, carry. this to two cannon of different calibres, 
and take an extreme case. Suppose the calibre of one 
to be 2 iu. in diameter and the other 10 in., and that 
the sides of each gun equal in thickness the diameter 
of its calibre. Then, te develop tle same force per 
fuch from the powder of each gun, the inertia of the 
balls should be as the squares of the diameters of the 
calibres respectively ; that is, oné should be 25 times 
as great as the other. But the balls, being one 2 and 
the other 10 in. in diameter, will weigh 1 pound and 





the large gun will be opposed by five times as much 
inertia as is found in the small gun. This prodntes s 
state of things precisely similar to that of loading the 
small gun with 5 balls instead of 1; and although the 
strain thrown upon the gun by 5 balls is by no means 
five times as great as that by 1 ball, there can be, I 
think, no doubt that the strain produced by different 
weiglits of ball is in a ratio as high as thaf ef the 
cube roots of the respective weights. This would 
give, in the example before us, an increase of from 2 
to 1:71, or the stress upon the walls of the 10-inch 
gun would be 71 per cent. greater than upon those of 
the 2-inch gun. 


REDUCING CAST — a STEEL BY CARBONIC 


Proressor Fievury has exhibited some specimens 
of cutlery made by casting the forms in cast,iron, and 
then converting the metal to steel by means of carbonic 
acid. The carbonic acid is obtained from carbonate of 
soda, of potash, or of lime. ‘The cast iron articles are 
packed in an airtight box with the carbonates, and 
placed in a furnace, where they are subjected to a bright 
red heat for two days. The carbonic acid, which is set 
free from the carbonates, is decomposed by the carbon 
in the iron, giving up one equivalent of oxygen and 
becoming carbonic oxide, and the oxygen that is set 
free combines with the carbon of the iron to form 
also carbonic oxide. The 5 per cent. of carbon in.the 
cast iron is thus reduced to the 1} or 1} per cent. 
necessary to form steel. If the operation is stil} 
further continued, the remaining carbon is removed, 
and the metal is reduced to malleable iron. 

White charcoal iron is the best for use in this pro- 
cess, but it is found that grey iron is changed to white 
by the carbonic acid. White iron is formed by the 
chemical combination of iron and carben, but in grey 
iron there is also some free carbon not chemically 
combined. This free carbon is first removed by tlie 
— of the carbonic acid, and the grey irom becomes 
white. 

Professor Fleury stated that this process does not 
make metal equal to the best steel, but good enough 
for hammers, shovels, ploughs, and agricul- tural 
implements generally. 


DELICATE TEST FOR ARsENIC.—Proféssor Dore- 
mus’s most interesting experiments exhibited was the 
decomposition of arseniuretted hydrogen by heat. 
Some hydrogen was produced in a@ retort in the usual. 
manner by the decomposition of water, and was passed 
through a U tube containing lime to free it from any 
carbonic acid that it might contain, and then through 
a second U tube filled with bits of chloride of calcium 
to absord the vapour of water mingled. with it, in 
order to procure the gas perfeetly pure and dry. It 
then entered a smal] glass tube, the middle portion of 
which was curved intoa flat coil, which was heated 
red hot. No stain appeared on the tube; but on 
pouring a solution of arsenie into the retort, so as to 
produce arseniuretied hydrogen, a metallic deposit 
immediately, made its appearance beyond the coil, 
showing that the gas was decomposed by the heat, 
when the hydrogen was set free, and the arsenic was 
deposited in the metallic form. Professor Doremus 
stated that, if oxygen gas was blown backwards into 
the tube, the arsenic would be oxydized, and the 
crystals of white oxide of arsenic would be found in 
the tube on the opposite side of the coil. 


A New Veceraste Om.—A new vegetable oil, 
obtained from the seeds of the cotton plant, is just 
being introduced into commerce. Cotton seed seems 
to contain about 20 per cent. of it, and the quantity 
readily obtainable on the great scale by pressing the 
seeds, after they have been first crushed, then finely 
ground, and then heated to from 170 deg. to 190 deg. 
Fahr.,' reaches from 15 to 18 per cent: of» the 
weight of the seed. COotfon seed is at present very 
muclr cheaper than linseed, and the cake left after the 
oil has been expressed from cotton seed: is very little: 
inferior to linseed cake in respect of richness in nitro- 
genous and. fat-forming elements. Dr. A. Adriani, 
who has carefully examined the oil of co’ seed in 
Professor W. A. Miller’s laboratory at King’s College, 
describes the crude oil as being fitted to yield both 
soft and hard soap of excellent quality, and well 
adapted to replace linseed oil in dark-coloured paints 
and varnishes, and in the manufacture of primting-ink. 
He seems also to suspect that various dyes may’ be 
obtainable from the crude oil. The refined oil he 
states to be almost pure oleic acid, equal in taste and 
odour to the best olive oil, and admirably suited for 
lubricating machinery, for burning in lamps, and even 
for pharmaceutical purposes, 


MacneEstum WikE.—Magnesium not being ductle, 
at least under any conditions yet attained, the only 
practicable method of getting it into the form of wire 
consists in forcing it when melted through holes.in a 
steel die. As magnesium, when in the state of fusion, 
is one of the most readily oxydisable substances 
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oxide, baing incorporated with wire formed of it in 
this way, and it.is prebably to these particles of oxide 
that it is due that. when a piece of magnesium wire, 
say a foot long, has been gét light to at ‘onc end, 
instead of buruing until the Whole is-consumed, it will 
often go suddenly out before moré than aninch or two 
of it has burnt away. This habit of behaviour on the 
past-of magnesium wire bas led M. Matthicu Plessy, of 
Paria, to. suggest that the wire, when burnt for photo- 
graphic purposes, should be fed into a small hydrogen 
flame; but the Magnesium Metal Company, of Salford, 
the sole manufacturers ef magnesium under Mr. 
Sonstadt’s patents, have overcome tlie difficulty in a 
much bina ple way. With each of their more recent 
magnesium lamps a small spirit lamp is incorporated, 
the arraigements being such that, when the lamp is 
in action, thé magnesium: wire shall be constantly 
‘delivered into an alcohol flame, which, of course, pos- 
sesses gréat practiva) advantages over a hydrogen 
fiame—especially those of being portable, and obtain- 
able without any elaborate pteparation—while it does 
not interfere any more than ‘the latter with the actinic 
properties ef the Hight from the burming metal. 


——- — | 


FACETIZ. 


Tie East Indies boast of a nutmeg weighing four 
ince’, ‘ and, net satisfied, is now asking for’ “a 
groter.” 

A GENTLEMAN, walking with two ladies, stepped 
on @,hegsheud hoop, that few up and struck him in 
the face...‘ Mercy!” said he, * which of you dropped 
that?” 

“Mr, Suowman,” said a greenhorn ata mevagerie, 
“ean a leopard change his spots ?”—" Yes, sir,” said 
the mab whe stirs up wild beasts; ‘‘ when he is tired 
-of one spot he can easily go to anotser.” 

I met one of those sable warriors, a regular mud- 
pie, returning ‘from the front. ‘Are you hurt?” I 
exclaimed. “Oh, lor; massa, yes. Cannou-ball struck 
this ‘ere uiigger ‘right on do breast, and rolled me 
over, killing Jim, at de oder side,” 

AN Irishman, being elittlefuclled, was asked what 
ewere his religious views. ‘Is it me belafe ye’d be 
asking about 2” said he...“ It’s the same asthe Widdy 
Brady's. 1 owe. hoy twelve shilliugs for whiskey, an 
she belaves I'll never pay ker; aud that’s my belafe 
too.” 7 
A Pours Linurevant.—-When Lieutenant O’Brien, 
who was called “Sky-rocket-Jack,” was blown up ia 
the Zdger at Spithead, he was saved on the carriage 
of a gun} and when brought to the: admiral all black 
and wet, lhe said with a pleasantry: “ I hope sir, you 
will excuse my dirty appearauce, for I left the ship 
in so great a hurry that L had not time to shift 
myself.” 

« ef Oe go. on in that way, sir,” said the prisone™ 











ia the dock to-his counsel, who was defending him 
with force'and fury, and abusing jw and jury in 
ect terms—“if you goon in that way; they’ ll hang me, 


I know they Will.” “Never mind; my boy,” replied 
the counsd), an Trish gentleman carried away by his 
own eloquénge—“ never mind, my boy ; let them hang 
you, and Pll tiake them repent it:” 

One day last season a gentleman went out ‘hunt- 
ing with @ pack of in Scotland. ‘They found | 
@ fox apd went away, and after running some time 
came tee very big fence with a biggish broek on the 
other sile. The huitsman went at it and ia it, but 
after afew moments resappeared on the surface with 
his face streaming with “Geod gracious: ” 
cried a friend, “he bas broken his head !—he’ll be 
kille@!” “Oh, not at all,” said. another;.\+it’s only 
thedye from his hair.” The buntsman went under 
the water with hair of a reddish-brown hue, aud came 
up quite white. 

HARD T@ TAKE A HINT. 

A friend. of ours, a man of some eminence in the 
anne wontts and not over mindful of the conven- 
tianal 3.0f public soeiety, married a lady, who, in 
a short.time, began to show a disposition to assume the 

We remember, one evening, at a social 
gathering at a friend’s Louse, whilst he was convers- 
ing with some gentlemen, his wife was relating to the 
ladies present Low much she improved the manners 
of her husband—that he was really becoming much 
refined and gallant. 

This wasali very well; but she must needs deter- 
mine on giving a practical illustration of her power 
and his imprevement. She remarked to her friends : 

“Now, see; I will drop my pocket handkerchief 
and observe how readily he will pick it up, and hand 
it to me.” 

At this moment, the husband, having finished his 
argument, turned towards his wife, who was sitting 
next to him. He saw the ‘handkerchief, but showed 
no signs of a disposition to pick it up. The wife 


hemmed, and cast her eyes dowh on the floor, where 
lay thé handkerchief, but without effect. At length, 
aiter haviug tried by every stratagem she could think 
of to direct his attention to her wishes, she was com- 
pelied to speak. i 

“My dear, thatis my pocket handkerchief on the 
floor.” 

“Tt is?” ‘said he; and without moving frpm_ his 
pésition, hie quietly put his foot uuder it, and lifting 
it wp, presented it to her at the end of his toe. 

Poer W=+, not knowing what his: wife had,,haz- 
arded on his acéount, was quite abashed at the roar 
of laughter which followed his action. We have met 
them frequently since, and W-~'s maanersare just as 
eccentric as evér. 


LORD, PALMERSTON AT ROMSEY. 
Ob, @ wonderful man is the Premier, 
He can talk with the tongue ef a sage, 
He éan understand pothowks and haxgers, 
Up, politics, downstvokes, and trade, 
Romsey mothers he told of the duty 
They owed to their chiiren around; 
And he gave to their fathers tife prizes, 
Which were, perhaps, more acceptable found. 


On the matter of youths’ education, 
He thought they should cipher and write; 
Of reading, of course they'd have plenty 
In Fun on a Wednesday night. 
The diligent ploughmen and shepherds 
Came ia for their share of reward ; 
Nor were scedsmen aud drillsmea omitted, 
Se who could do else than applaud? 


Oh, @ wonderful man is the Premier, 
He can talk with the tan gue of a sage, 
He can uliderstand pothooks and hangers, 
Up, politics, downstrokes, and trade. 


A Dertyarion,—“ Why is this ‘new dye called 
aniline?” asked a charming young’ lady philosopher 
ata recent conversazione. “ It fsa word derived from 
anile, my love,” was the professor's reply, “and the 
meaning is, that when people grow aunile, they erght 
to dye.” “Dear old thing,”'said the young lady, + tle 
older you grow, the wiser and wihtier yeu get.” “ The 
child speaks truth,” sid the emineut professor, — 
Punch, 

THE SOLICITORS’ SONG. 
(Apropos of Lord Westbury's Letter to Mr. Paget, M.P.) 
Here's Westbury, Lord Chancellor, 
Who solicitors dared defy, 
Now down upon his marrow-bones, 
And Peceavi forced to cry. 
His precious’ bill of bankruptey 

A failare forced to own, 

"Cause the teeth he can’t draw of as dogs of thelaw, 

Nor force us to drop our bene ! 


He taxed his brain to tax our costs, 
But the cost Ae has had to pay, 

In a bill dishonoured and courts at fend, 
And dividends gnawed away. 

Spite of Hazlit and Roche, we've upset the coach, 
Our’s still is the lion’s share, 

Still estates that fall in our fangs grow small, 
And expenses are as they were. 


Then burrah for the jolly old legal pack, 
fe And a fig for Westburie, 
And all who would draw the f of law, 
By curtailing the lawyer's fee ! 
May bankrupts abound, and the less.in the pound 
To their creditors they pay, 
The more in the pound they will pay te us, 
And so they ought, hooray ! Punch, 


Bonapartes’s Griit.—An ornithologist writes to 
the Times announcing thata men of Bonaparte’s 
ie kas been shot at Falmouth. He says this is the 
t known case of the bird being found in England. 
Two have been shot, ft seems, in Ireland, and one in 
Scotland. We are delighted to hear Bonaparte’s 
ory are stich a rarity in these islands, ‘The two 
rish specimeng were, no doubt, Fenian or Ultra- 
montane. Their rarity is the more remarlrable here, 
considering that in France Bonaparte’s culls nay be 
counted by millions, and Lave occasionally been shot 
there in great numbers, particularly on the 2nd of 
December, 1851.— Punch. 
Weise Pronouns.—A correspondent sends the 
follawing: A late inspector of her Majesty’s schools, 
while on a tour in, Wales, was examining a class. One 
of the questions asked was, ‘ Repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer ?” and he was much: surprised to find they did 
not know » single word of it, so he had it written on 
the black- board, and then set the class to Iearn it, On 
his again asking them to repeat it, they did so, with 
the tion of one little. girl, who seemed as if it 
were y beyond her powers of comprehension todo 





so. ‘Turning to the master, he the. reason, and 





received for his. reply the following: « a aa 
be very dull. I often beat she, bat it eee, sit him 
The same inspector once put up at an hotel, 
called for a beotjack, When the maid brought f- 
she said, “Here she is, sir.” “Stay,” said our en 
veller, “ you should not @ill it she, because it isa Jack 
and, therefore, must.be a he,” “Ah! sure, sir” said 
; “ - . ’ 
the git, Tshould uot call him she, beeause her nay, 


A PRECOCIOUS YOUTH, 
‘oA dignified elderly gentleman was in Pursuit of 
knowledge from a bright-looking lad in front of th 
post-office yesterday, under the following difficulties. 
“My son, might Finquire where Crossman and Co's 
o” 


Brehin (politely snd respectfully); “ Certainly 
r.” ’ 


Old Gent (after waiting awhile): “ Well, six, where 
is it?” 
Urchin: ‘‘Haven’t the slightest idea, your honour.” 
The old gentleman’s cane was observed to quiver in 
his hand, and the mischievous elf was disereet enough 
to “ get out of the way.” 


Surewp Svecusrion.—It, often ha whe 
husband fails to be home to dinner that it is poh 
lis.fast days. —Punch. 

A Gentix Hint.-The; Pope has presonted. a het 
ef crimson velvet, lined with ermine, te the Emperor 
of Mexico. This is a very ancient Papal aad 
has’ always been considered, highly symbolical, |; 
was first used when the Papal treasury was, as it now 
is, very low, and originated in one of the many forms 
of collecting Peter's pence, called ‘‘ Going round with 
the hat."— Punch. 


New Trrte.—In ¢onséquenco of recent diselosnres, 
the Probate and Divorce Court ' will, we understand, 
be called in future the Probate and Re-probate Quit, 
Ns 


As tus Twio 1s. Buxt.—The Princo Impérials 
nyse has recently died at the.age of eighty-four, Her 
name was Madame Bure, and it is eyident that the 
Emperor, by such @ selection, was anxious to accustom 
his Leix early, to Bure-aucracy.—Fua, 

Sxerwus’ DispuTe BETWEEN ENGLAND AxD 
Fraxce.—We regret to learn that: a serious dispute 
took place the other day between two passengers wlio 
were crossing from Calais to Dover. It is feared that 
this quarrel, which originated between England ani 
France, will be proseeuted in this country.—Fun 


Aux ARMES, Cirorynes!"—Tho ladies in Paris 
have long been, carrying eanes—or carrying long 
canes, whichever our readers prefer (having, we pre- 
sume, paid their money, they may make their sele- 
tion). Recently they am advanced a step, and the 
eanes haye become sword-sticks. This is a point to 
which they ought not to have gone. No one can r- 
sist a lady's weeping, so they need not have taken to 
tierce; and as for carte, why cartes de visite were 
surely enough for them to kill a score or so of lover 
withal. We shall certainly avoid la bellé Paris until 
we have become acquainted with a parry of another 
sort,—Fun. 





STATISTICS. 
Tre Custems’ revenue collected at Glasgow for 
1864 amounted to 9864931 ‘This is the largest amomt 
ever collected in Glasgow Custom House-én one yer. 
In 1868 the amount of customs collected was 979,954. ; 





‘in 1862, 949,9187; in 1861, 918,5732; im 180), 


880,6217. ; amd in 1859, 848, 0907. 


Frexcu Commence.—“The) comparative table of 
foreign trade of France for the first éleven months of 
1864,” says the Constitutionnel, “ has just been pul- 
lished, and shows that the commerce in question is 
constantly increasing’ First of all, the imports for 
the first eleven months of the Jast four yea 
are as follows: For 1861, 2.236,709f. ; fur’ 18% 
2,024,213,000f. ; for 1863, 2,224,195, 0008. ; for 1864, 
2,260,360,600f. For the exports of French merchai- 
dise the increase'is much more’ ¢onsiderable, Their 
official value in the same perfotl as abdve wer: 
1861, 1,727,462,000f.; 1862, 9,012,992,000f,; 186, 
2,392,191,000f.; and 1863, 2,684,641,000% Theety 
mentation is about 285 millions for the last yeaty * 
about 12 per cent.; and the returns of 1864 show #@ 
increase of 55 per cent. over those of 1864. This 
an irrefutable proof of the happy effects of free trade 
MINING tN THE West.—In 1862 there was raised 
in Corawall black tin amounting to 11,638 tous, of th 
value of 763,729%.; and im Devon 2038 tons, 
13,6672. The total for the two counties was 
11,841 tons, value 777,396. ‘The amount of tle 
white (metallic) tin was 7,578 tons, In 1863, Com- 
wall and Devonshire produced 15,157 tons of blsct 
tin, value 963,9857. 4s.; and of white tin, 10,006 19% 
value 1,170,702/. Only 282 tons of the ore— 
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came, from Devon. ws ge was raised in 
pedistriet in 1862 to the amount of 183,313 tons, and 
: of 928,2184—Cornwall producing 141,326 tons, 
dking 727,3451. ; Devon, 41,513 tons, worth 199,914. 
the average produce was 63. In 1863, Corn walt raised 
130,185 tons of copper ore, worth 645,7532. ;, Devon, 
to the value being 189,812. The aggregate 
santity of: copper produced iu the United Kingdom 
miheyear was 14,247 tons, valuo 1,409,6082.; and 
the two western counties contributed to that total 
11,404 tons, worth 1,227,2852 Silver-lead ores were 
nised in 2862 in Devon to the amount of 2,079 tons, 
, ity:in Cornwall being 6,080, . These.ores 
ced—Cormwalt, 4,119 tons of lead, 205,662 
omess Of silver: Devon, 1,376 tens of lead, 39,625 
omces of silver. In 1863, Cornwall ‘produced 
4970 tons: of lead, and 206,312 ounces of silver; 
Devonshire, 1,080 tons of lead, and 20,357 ounces 
if silver.. ‘The Cornish lead ore was valued 
i 117,0602Z,,and that’ of Devon at 18,0257 Sam- 
naviaing these results, aaxd adding: thereto the returns 
fecting other metals, we find that ia 1862 Cornwall 
produced 166,568 tons of ove, value 1,580,4847.; and 
Devon, 42,953 tons, fetching 229,826/.; the totals 
tirefore being 209.521 tons, value 1,810,310% In 
143—Cornwall, 169,029 tons, .worth 1,709,557. ; 
Deven, 50,050 ‘tons value 228,884. otal, 219,079 
tong, realizing 1,938,4627. These figures will show 
of what vast importance from a metalliferous point of 
riow the two counties are, not merely as regards the 
iingdom; butthe continent. Bxeluding iron, it has been 
atimated that Cornwall and Devon furnish more than 
oe-half of the value of the whole of the metals raised 
iy the British Isles; and that of copper the district 
ridis one-third, and of tin nine-temths, of the supply 
om all Europe. It may be added that Sir Henry de 
 Beche, in his official report on the geology of 
levon, Cornwall, and West Somerset, from which a 
pttion of the foregoing particulars have been derived, 
aotes the following comparative table, calculated by 
i Verlet, of the general produée of the mines: of the 
vious countries of Europe, taking: that of Great 
Irittin at unity: Great Britain, one; Russia and 
Poand, two-sevenths; France; one-fourth; Austria, 
two-thirteewths; Spain, ome-éighth; Prussia, one- 
riath; Sweden, two-nineteenths; Hartiz, one-twelfth ; 
Tuscany, One thirty-first; Bavaria, one thirty-third ; 
Susony, one thirty-fourth ; Piedmont and Savoy, one 
ity-zight; Denmark, one forty-ninth; Norway; 
ug fifty-fifth. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cavéts or DrsvAsr.—The complaints of people are 
ita mensare innumerable; every now and then a 
peuliarity of ailment is present which is not recorded 
isany book extant, just asinew questions ef Jaw are 
constantly arising. But while the effeets of disease 
i680 numerous, the causes of them may be reduced 
down g0 low as to be all told in the number of five :-— 
First, poisons; second, improper eating; third, varia- 
tins of atmosphere; fourth, ocenpations; fifth, here- 
titry tendencies; which last, indeed,is a modification 
ithe first. Of the four, by far the most frequent 
cuses of disease are found in the food we eat, and in 
tle air we breath, the retification of beth of which is 
vihin our own power, requiting only a moderate 
‘mount of intelligence, but @ lange share of moral 
power, that is,a resolute self-denial. It thus follows, 
‘ut death, short of old age, is chargeable to man him- 
wi; that in an important: sense the great mass of 
tose who die short of threescore years and ten-are 
fe authors of their own destruction. And each 
tould inquire, “To what extent am I chargeable: 
vith my own ailments? ” 


How to Cure a Corp.—The moment a man is 
itisfied hehes taken cold, let him-do three things :— 
int, eat nothing; second, go to bed, cover up warm 
4aWarm room; third, drink as much cold water as 
#cn, or as ho wants, or.as much hot herb-tea as he 
a ;end in-three cases.out of four he will be almost 
wdlin thirty-six hours. If he does nothing for his 
wid or forty-eight honrs after the cough commences, 
‘tee is nothing that he can swallow ‘that will, by.any 
muibility, arrest.the cold, for, with such a start, it 
vil tun its course of about a fortnight in spite of all 
i} can be done, and what is swallowed in the mean- 
ne in the way of food is a hindrance.and not good. 
Feeds cold and starve a fever” is mischievous 
alley, A cold always brings a fever; the cold never 

nuing te get well until the fever subsides; but 
"ety mouthful swallowed is that much to feed the 
“ver; and but for the fact that as soon as a Cold’ is 
re started, nainre, in a kind of desperation, steps 
pnd takes away. the appetite, the commonest cold 
wuld be followed by very serious results, and in frail 
Would be always fatal. ‘Ehese things being so, 

Very fact of waiting forty-eight |ioure gives time 





nat usually eause cough until a day or two has passed, 
and then waiting two days longer gives it the fullest 
chance to do its work before any thing at. .all is done. 
Intelligent druggists know that all medicines sold for 
coughs, eolils, consumption, and tickling: in the throat, 
contain opium in some form orotker. They repress 
the cough, but do not eradicate it; herice the first 
purchase paves the way fora second or a. third; mean- 
while, as it is the essential nature,of opium, to close up, 
to constringe, to deaden: the sensibilities, the. bowels 
do not feel the presence of their contents calling for a 
discharge, and constipation is induced and becomes 
the immediate cause of thteé-fourths of all erdinary 
ailments, such as. headache, neuralgia, dyspepsia. 
Warmth and abstinence are safe and certain. eures 
when applied early.’ Warmth keeps the pores of the 
skin open, and relieves it of the surplus which op- 
presses it; while abstinence cuts off the materia? for 
phlegm, which would otherwise have to be conghed up, 
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LIGHT AND DARENESS. 


Darkness, blind darkness every way, 
With low illuminings of light ; 
Hints,,iatimations of the day, 
That never breaks to full, clear light. 


Higli longing for a larger light, 
Urges us onward o’er life’s hill; 
Low fear of darkness and of night, 

Presses us back and holds. us still. 


So,. while to hope we give one hand, 
‘Lhe other hand to fear we lend ; 

And thus ’twixt high and low weetand, 
Waiting and wavering to the end. 


Eager for some ungotten good, 

We mind the false and miss the true, 
Leaving undone the things we would, 

We do the things we would not do. 
For ill in good and goed in ill, 

And truth tbat is and truth that seems, 
They run iuto each other still; 

Like dreams in truth, like truth in dreams. 
Seeing the world with sin imbned, 

We trust that in the eternal plan 
Some little drop of brightest blood 

Runs through the darkest beart of man 

BL. C. 
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GEMS. 








We often puff. away with 9 laughing breath all 
better thoughts asw you blow away the, dewn from a 
dandeliem in seed. 

Sometrers the world turns flerecsly ona man 
when he has all the time been thinking himself the 
pivot om which its: axis. turns. 

Maw ought always to tremble in the presence of 
his highest happiness, as also to believe that there is 
n soft, gentle dew from heaven, tha} ever falls upon 
the stoney earth. 

Garrick knew how to repeat the alphabet merely 
in such a manner that the people wept. All that 
touches the heart in description is made out of 
alphabet. 

Iris not pride on. the part of others that makes 
us angry, but the want ef foundation for pride; 
and, for this reason, humility may displease. us as 
much. 

ComPatRreD with the simple rustle of the withered 
leaves as we walk through the autumn, woods, 
the saddest-eadeneed words have but a shallow mean- 
ing. - 

Go not. toa very large and fashionable party to 
see the chosen of your heart; how can you 

to find a diamond in a field covered with sparkling 
dew-drops. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tr fs said that the registration of letters will be re- 
duced from 4d. to 2d, ere long. 
Tre Dante Anniversary in May next isto be cele- 





| brated with great pomp im Florence. 


Gapiwacst is coming to England again this spring 
to find what he begam., We hope he will, be provided 
with a medical certificate. 

A. NEW comet was discovered on the 29th ult, 
by Professor Respighi, of Bologna, in the constellation 
of Aquili. It isunder the form of a nebula, with a 
visible nucleus. 

Tasr Smatiesr Gotp Com.—Mr. Wiliam W. 
Murphy, ConsulGeneral at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 


believed to be the smallest in the world. Its value is 

One-sixteenth of a ducat, ite weight two grains, and it 

is about an eight of an inch-in diameter. [It is still in 

perfect preservation, although it was issued by the 

city of Nuremberg when it was a free city of the 

Germanic empire. It is now in possession of a member 
f the Numismatic Society of New York. 

A.Scorcn judge has decided that a railway com- 
pany is not liable for damages done .to one of its ser- 
vants -by another, asin the case of a guard whe was 
killed by the default of an engiue-driver. 

Tue. French are beginning to smile at Sir H. 
Bulwer’s journeys in search of health, and think that 
his trip is always for the benefit of the health of his 
country. 

Sim Henry JAmes reports that Captain Wilson and 
the party of English engineers who are now making’ a 
survey of Jerusalem have’ discovered an arch of the 
Temple causeway mentioned by Josephus. 


who is not. yet one year old, and who became a barenet 
on the death of his father, Sir Alex. H. Lawrence, in 
India. 

Tue new railway bridge at Battersea will be the 
widest in the world. It will consist of four arches, 
each. of 175ft. span in the clear, with a rise of 17ft. Gin. 
Its entire length will be 84£0ft. 

In one of the processes of stecl-pen making done 
by females at. Birmingham, a quick worker will cnt out 
in one day, of ten working hotirs, 250 gross, or 36,000 
pens, which, involves 72,000. distinct. motions of. the 
arm, two.in every second, 

Tr ‘seems the Emperor of the French always gives 
@ pension of 12,000f., or £180, to the widows of de- 
ceased admirals. ‘The widow of Admiral Romain 
Desfeasis has,just boen granted this, and so have the 
last six widows of admirala before her. 

Tnx death is announced of Mrs. Eliza Hughes, of 
Wolverhampton, ia her 102nd year. She had five 
children, the eldest now living in her 74th year; 
thirty-four grandchildren, and: seventy great grand- 
children. She retained the whele of her faaulties up 
to the dwy of her death. 

Tue number of sketches of all kinds left’ by- Mr. 
John Leeclr isnow ascertained to be about 5,000, and 
they will be sold by Messrs. Christio and Manson in 
ithe, middle of April. Applicatiot has, it is said, beew’ 
made to Governmeut for @ grant to Mrs.‘Leech from | 
‘the Civil List, 

THe enipress will, it'is said, appear at the next ball 
of the Tuileries in a dress of new manufacture: ‘It is 

made of silk and’ silver, the reflections of which are 
iso splendid, and, the,shades_ so soft, that the general 
aspect resembles the effect. of the moen on the waters 

ofalake. This stuff has already received the name of 

\Drap de Phesbe. ' 
Some curious old deeds and leases have been dis- 

covered im the office of a firm of Birmingham solicitors, 

bearing dates between 173 aud 1662, relating to 

Y ‘adjoining Shahespeare’s house. in Henly 

Street, Stratford-upon-Avon, twe of which bear the 

signature of John Shakespeare, the father of the poet, 

and.in several of which William Shakespeare himself 

is mentioned as owner of property. These documents 

_ present are deposited in the museum at Strat- 

ord. 

ICEBERGS. 


Tite Newfoundlanders and natives have of them a: 
mortal terror, never going, if it ean be avoided, 
nearer than half a mile, and then always on the lee- 
ward side. “ They kill the wind,” said these ‘people, 
so that one in passing to windward is liable to be be- 
calmed, and to drift down upon them—to drift. upon 
them, because there is always a tide setting in towards 


them. They ebill the water, it descends, and others 
|flows in to assume its place. 


These fears’ were not wholly groundless. Icebergs: 
sometimes burst their hearts suddenly, with an oe” ful 
explosion, going into a thousand pieces. After they, 
begin to disintegrate, moreover, immense masses from, 
time to time crush down from above or surge up from 
beneath; and-on all such occasions, proximity to them 
is obviously not without its perils. 

“The Colonel,” brave, and a Greenland voyager, 
was more nervous about them than anybody else. Me 
declared, apparently on good authority; that the vibrar 
tion imparted to the sea by a ship’s motion, or even 
that communicated to the ait by the human voice, 
would not unfrequently give thése irritable”monsterg 
the hint required for a burst of ill-temper, and 
averred also that our schooner, at the distance of 
three hundred yards, would be rolled over, like a 
child's play-boat, by the wave which an explediag or 
oversetting iceberg world cause. Aud it might, in- 
deed, be yo gy that, did one of these prodigious 
creations take a notion to disport its billions of tons 
in a somersault, it would raise no trivial commotion, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


O. H. F.—Yes. 

Axsonrmous.—The handwriting is of average merit. 

C. 8S. G.—Yes, an incorporated gas company may sue you 
on a simple contract, though not under seal, for the gas sup- 
plied. 

Usrortcyvatr.— We invariably decline to offer any opinion 
upon the character of professional men, whether medical or 
not. 

J. V. B—Any bookseller will obtain for you a small work 
ot the art of carving for the table. The handwriting is bold 
and plain, bat deficient in symmetry. 

A. B. G—A patent may be taken out in the joint namesof 
two or three persons ; but if it is discovered, that either of 
them bore no real part in the invention, the patent would be 
void, 

R. M.—London Lridge Railway station is about two miles 
from the church of St. Clement's, in the Strand. | The streets 
to be passed thence to it are Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, St 
Paul's Churchyard), and Cannon Street (or Cheapside). 

Proxxer wishes to correspond with a young lady, with a 
view to matrimeny. He is tall, dark, and handsome, has 
an income of £200 a year, and ispossessed of all the acquire, 
ments necessary to make a home happy and comfortable.. 

lvyieAr.—The lines entitled ‘‘ The Battle” are very imper- 
fect, and porsess no money value whatever. They are, how- 
ever, somewhat remaritable as being the production of so 
sinyularly yong a writer. 

Dow ‘Hest, a son of Crispin, who is in the prime of life, 

being fortyfour years of age, of dark complexion, with 
biack curly hair, and 5 ft. 64 in. in height, is very anxious,to 
correspond with a lady who would makea good and loving 
wife. 
Hwvanwan, who is twenty-two years of age, 5 ft Sin. in 
height, has brown hair, blue eyes, and of 4 fair complexion, 
would be most happy to correspond matrimonially with a 
lady of an amiable disposition, and who has o fondness for 
home. 

M. A. F., being weary of single b! dness, is desi of 
corres: " nally with a réspectable tradesman 
about her own age (which is thirty). Is of fair complexion, 
and fond of home, which she would do all in her power to 
make happy. 

Fonrrtupe wishes to correspond with any amiable young 
lady not exceeding the age of twenty-five. He is rather tall 
and good-looking, possesses an iacome of £250 per an- 
num, and is desirous of obtaining a home, happy and com- 
fortable, with a loving wife in it. 

Exma B., twenty-two years of age, medium height, fair 
complexion, brown hair, and good eyes, cheerful disposition, 
and vety domesticated, wishes to correspond magrimonially 
with some youvg gentieman who would love ber for herself 
alone, as she has no worldly wealth. 

Sornnowtse Giavprs. —Infants or minors in law may con- 
tract to a certain extent fur necessaries, such as food, 
clothing, lodging, education suitable to a person’s degree in 
life, and certain jewellery for persons of rank. But an 
infant's bill or note for necessaries cannot be sued upon. 

Newry May, who is tall, has a dark olive complexion, dark 
grey eyes, black wavy hair, just twenty years of age, and 
quite domesticated, would be pleased to exchange cartes and 
correspond matrimonially with a gentleman, who mugt..be 
tall and fair, and of r ble family 8. 

Domestica is anxious to form a matrimonial engagement 
with a gentleman of agreeable manners, who must be tall 
and dark, from twenty-four to thirty years of age. “* Domes- 
tica” is tall, of genteel appearance, aged twenty-two, good- 
tempored, and thoroughly competent to make home happy. 

CamiLta wishes to,meet with « tall, fair gentleman, with 
a view to mairimony.. She is a brunette, of middie height, 
aged nineteen, fond of music, speaks French fluently, is 
thoroughly domesticated, and in every way calculated td 
make a home bappy. Isinp jon of a moderate in- 
come. 

Lizztz H., who is seventeen years of age, has dark curly 
hair, dark eyes, fair complexion, rosy colour, thoroughty do- 
mesticated, and in possession'of a good fortune, would like to 
correspond, with a view to matrimony, with a gentleman, 
who must be of a highly respectable family, and good-look- 
ing. Cartes de visite to be exchanged. 

N.R.—The, purest water is undoubtedly that which falls 
from the heavens as rain. Haviug touched air alone, it can 
contain nothing but what it gains from the atmosphere; and 
in its descent it is distilled, without the chance of being 
deteriorated by those impurities which may be imparted by 
the vessels used in artilicial Hltering. 

J. J,, a bachelor, aged twenty-three, 5 ft. 8} in. in height, 
has dark hair and eyes, with whiskers and moustache, and 
is generally considered handsome, wishes to correspond with 
@ young lady, with a view to an early marriage.’ The lady 
‘must be respectably connected, good-looking, domesticated, 
and possessed of some fortune. 

Sere Merray, a forlorn maiden of twenty, would like to 
ca. matrimonially with a gentleman from twenty-twe 
to thirty-five years of age, of an amiable and intelligent 
disposition, father tall, anid tolerably good-looking. Is 5 ft. 
in height, has brown hair and eyes, is good-looking, of 
theerful temper, and likes to be petted. “ Ruth" adda, apo- 

















two or twenty-three years of.age, of middling height, cheer- 
fut in manners and 'pleasing in features, with a view to 
matrimony, Is twenty-six years of age, tall, considered 
good-looking, with very dark hair and whiskers, of a rather 
cheerful disposition, and steady habits. 

Unsan.—The rules of etiquette are not to be very strictly 
observed under the mistletoe, and ordinary restraints are not 
seldom broken through forthe time being. Still, it would 
be in better taste fora poms grosemen not to take the 
liberty of kissing under the mistletoe-a young lady to whom 
he has never been introduced, but has often seen. 

J. J., a son of Neptune, who has just arrived from a long 
voyage, is 5 ft. 6in. in height, with dark hair and eyes, a 
very pleasing countenance, and twenty-four years of age, 
would like to correspond matrimonially with a lady about 
the same age. Does not particularly value beauty, if the lady 
is P to ge d tic affairs well. 

Lizerre Maun, who is {seventeen years of age, tall, with 
jet-black wavy hair, fair complexion, and considered very 

andsome, in possession of £400 per annum, very ladylike, 

graceful, and a good pianist, would like to open a matrimo- 
nial correspond with a genth who must be tall, with 
dark hair gnd eyes, of a respectable family, and in possession 
of a good fortune. 








JOY AND SORROW. 


‘Tis eweet to hear the merry lark, 
That bids‘a blithe good-morrow, 
But sweeter to hark, in the tivinkling dark, 
‘To the soothing song of sarrow, 
Oh, nightingale! what doth she ail? 
And is she sa: or jolly? 
For ne'er on ‘earth was sound of mirth 
So like to melancholy. 


The merry lark he soars on high, 
No worldly thought o’ertakes him, 
He sings aloud to the clear blue sky, 
And daylight that awakes him. 
As sweet a lay, ao loud, as gay, 
The tingale is trilling ; 
With feelin, , no less than his, 
Her little heart is thrilling. 


Yet ever and anon, a sigh 
Peers through her tavish mirth , 
For the lark’s bold song is of the sky, 
And ber's is of the éurth. 
By night and.day she tunes her lay, 
To drive away all sorrow; 
For bliss, alas! to-night mus 
And woe may come to-morrow. H.C, 

N. H.—Hair is by no means an essential part of the skin. 
It has a principle of existence of its own; and some writers 
consider that organic system which produces hair, forms 
part of that of the senses. For instance, the slightest touch, 
produced by a single hair of the’human head, is sufficient to 
make certain animals (cats, for example,) contract their skin 
and tremble. ‘ 

A. £.—Yes, if an alien purchase lands in this country, the 
Crown may, at any time, assert a right tothem. The greatest 
estate an alien can hold in this country isa lease, specially 
for the purpose of trade or occupation, for twenty-one years. 
You must obtain a certiticate of naturalization, which will 
confer on you almost all the privileges enjoyed by natural- 
born subjects. 

H. P.—There are in the War Office something like thirty- 
three separate and distinct departments, the qualifications for 
each of which vary. Candidates for clerkships in the Com- 
mander-in-Chief's Office are required to‘pass an examination 
in handwriting and geography, arithmetic, including yulgar 
an decimal fractions, English composition, précis, geometry, 
Latin, or one foreign language (generally-translation). ‘(The 
handwriting requires much pi ) 

B. P. M—Where there are mutual ises to marry be- 
tween two persons, one of whom is of the age of twenty-one 
yéars, and the other under that age, the first is bound by the 
contract, though the other is not, and is liable to an action for 
breach of promise. promise need not necessarily be in 
—- nor even given in express terms: the general con- 
duct of the parties toward each other, and the definite under- 
standing that a marriage is to take place between them, 
being held to be sufficient. 

B. T. M.—Bitters and tonics are not the same thing; there 
isa great difference between them. When. weakness pro- 
ceeds from excess of irritability, there bitters act bene- 
ficially, because all bitters are poisons, and operate by 
chilling, and depressing, and lethargising the irritation. 
But where weakness proceeds from the opposite cause of 
relaxation, there tonics are good, because they brace up and 
tighten the loosened nerves, Bark is the nearest combina- 
tion of both yetknown. Handwriting, very tolerable. 

J. Fens.—To become a member of the Pharmaceutical 
Society, you must place yourself in communication with the 
council of that body. The subjects of examination for 
chemists comprise the following :—In Srseertptions: reading, 
translating literally, thods of dis; ing the prescription, 
detection of unusual doses. In Materia Medica: Recognition 
of drugs, names of plants or animals yielding them, habitats, 
and whence imported, preparations into which they enter, 
indications of the commercial characters and. qualities of 
drugs. In Pharmacy: Recognition of préparations, de- 
scription of their composition and proportions of active in- 
grolieuss, description of pharmacopgia progeases. In Che- 
mistry: Recognitien of chemical substancas used ig medicine, 








processes for thetr preparation, chemioal composition and 





mony. He is twenty-one years of ago, of a fairco ‘ 
and hasan income of £150 a year—" T. J.," who isis apn 
social position, wishes to correspond matrimouially with 
“S. H"—“E. B.,” who is eighteen years of age, 5 ft.3 in ig 
height, having fair hair, grey eyes, and a good Complexion, 
would be most happy to correspond matrimonially with 
“ Fred. Power’ —“S. H.” states, inexplanation, thatthe amgii 
income alluded to in a former number, is derived sole from 
her occupation; but if, after this explanation, «Lono} 
Home” or “'B, &.’' should feel inclined to.correspond, “3, rd 
will be most hepuy to bear from either, with a yiow i 
matrimony—"J. P.” would be glad to correspon i with 
“Mary B,,” with view to matrimony. He is 5 ft 6 in, jg 
height, is well educated, and though not G00d-looking, is 
gentlemanly and honourable, and thinks he would mais a 
good and loving husband—“ Jessie” would be much pleased 
to hear further from “ Cecil," and thinks herself exactly hig 
beau ideal, Preliminary receipt of cartes de visite desired. 
“Harriet” rejoins to “The Nottingham Reader” that sh 
would feel obliged if he would give a more explicit accountof 
himeelf, and state to wha? professiun he belongs—“ Earnest" 
is very auxious to obtain the address either of ‘ Mabel” or 
“ Laura,” being Agnron to marry at once. He hag a lucra. 
tive business, is of medium height, —s and gentlemanly 
in gppeatance, agé forty, ‘al disposition, has travelled 
mueb, and moved in good society—“T. Skene,” age 
twenty-seven, thinks that “ Mary B.” will just suit him for g 
wife. He is short, dark, possessiug an amiable temper, and 
ample means to keep a wifecomfortably. He is going abroai 
soon. “T.S." belongs to a respectable family—“ Emma,” 5 
charming little branette, of a very lively and amiable dis. 
ion, thinks she will exactly suit “3k. H.” (in No.8) 
of medium it, h ven black hair, small mouth 
ruby lips; and pearly teeth, beautiful hazel eyes, and iss 
lady by birth and education—“ No. 28" is very: willing » 
promote “No. 29's'” entire happiness in sv far as con- 
mencing @ matrimonial corre: dence with him may doo, 
“No. 23" ia 5 ft 24 in. in hei has dark hair ani eyes, s 
kind tion, and ,rather mirthful temper—“ Elina,” s 
young lady, very respectably connected, would like to open 
@ matri ial correspond with “James” (No. 87), lb 
seventeen years of ago, with black wavy haair, fair 
complexion, afd fresh colour, and has an. income of 
£300 a year—W. G. E.,” who is sixteen years of age, 
5 ft. 3 in. in height, having dark brown hair and eyes, 
of a cheerful disposition, and equally as competent to adore 
the drawing-room as to direct domestic affairs, would b 
much id to hear further from “James,” as, she fully 
understands domestic affairs—“ M. N.” would like to corre- 
spond matrimonially with “ Keeper of the Ferry." Is dark, 
with brown wavy hair, hazel eyes, petite in Hgure, very fond 
of music and dancing, highly connected, and thinks she woud 
make a loving and affectionate wife. Exchange of carts & 
visite desired—“ J, Tt." and “X. Y. Z." are favourably dis 
posed towafis “ William” and “ James,” whose respective 
cartes de visite are requested. “J. R." is dark, with brom 
hair, hazel eyes, and good figure, is a good pianist, and aa er 
cellent sin; er is nineteen ae of age, and thinks she woul 
prefer “ Wi iam.” “X.Y. Z.” prefers **James.” ' fs fa, 
with blue eyes, and a petite figure, is very fond of music, ani 
lively, highly connected, and very domesticated. Both thee 
young ladies are sure they would make good and loving 
wives—" Blue Jacket" wishes to correspond aad exchange 
cartes with “ Lilian,” with a view to matrimony. Is twenty- 
one years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. in heigh*, with fair complexion 
hazel eyes, durit hair, and rather good-looking—*Fred 3 
will be happy to correspond matrimonially with either 
“Lenore,” “&. E.,"" Helen ©,” “Alice Maud Mary,” o 
“ Dewdrop,” and would like to exchange cartes, &c.—“ Ais 
Stanley” would be happy to hear farther from either“ Frid 
Mostyn" or “ Harry"—‘Jacques,” who is in a good position 
in life, tall, aud fair,. wearing moustaches und whiskers, sa 
twenty-five years of age, would be happy to correspad 
matrimouiully with ‘* Dewdrop"—“ Miranda” ts quite willing 
toexchunge carte de visite with “ Robert B.,” if he willbe stir 
tle more explicit with regard to his position in tife— Josep) 
is very anxious to have a dedlnitive communication from “4 
B."—In answer to “E. E.,” “ Augustus Stanislaus” begs # 
state that he is twenty-four years of age, 5ft. 9}in. in height 
has dark hair, a slight tache, is of temperate habits 
amiable, and good-looking, and will be happy to enter inlos 
matrimonial correspondence—* W. R.," who is twenty 
years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. height, has dark hair and eyes, sad 
considered good-looking, would be very happy to open 
correspondence with “ Helen C.," with a view to matrm 4 
—"E. W.” would like to correspond with “ Dewdrop, 
5 ft. 10}in. in height, dark, with hazel eyes and dark t 
fond of music, and twenty-one years of ago—" Pail 
requests either ‘“ William" (No. 79) or “ Excelsior” #0 # 
further and more precise personal particulars, accompanial 
by carte de visite. 
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